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DAVID THE SECOND. 


repair, at his own charge, his caſtle of — | 
Dunbar, ſoon after the battle of Hah e, 1 
don; and having taken an oath of fealty to Ed. 
ward, the government of it was committed to 
himſelf. Either not thinking himſelf ſuſſicientix 
conſidered, or repenting of his compliance, he 
had joined the royaliſts, and had been very in- | 
ſtrumental in their ſucceſſes under the guardian, 
- Upon leaving his caſtle, he committed it to the x 
| cuſtody of his wife, who is known in hiſtory by 7 
the name of Black Agnes of Dunbar, aud (if © 
I miſtake not) daughter to Randolph, the brave 
earl of Murray, and conſequently grand-hiece 
to the great Bruce, This lady inherited all! 
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the courage and patriotiſm of her high lineage. 
Fhe- garriſon under her had infeſted the roads 
between Berwic and Edinburgh, and in a man- 


ner rendered them irpaſſable by the Englith ; 


ſo that Edward gave orders to the beſt generals 


he had,; to block the place up by ſea and land. 
The lord Henry Plantagenet, the earls of Salif- 
bury, Angus, Arundel, with the lords Nevil, 
Piercy, Stafford, and other noblemen, * 


employed i in this Tervice; to which twenty *thou- 
ſand of the beſt troops in England, and a ſtrong 


fleet of Genoeſe gallies, were allotted. - The 
ſiege, according to the beſt Englith hiſtorians, ' 
was for nineteen weeks carried on with incon- = 


cetvable fury; but the place was defended with 
equal intrepidity by the gallant counteſs, who 


teens to have animated her gärriſon wth fieb 
weit and humour, as well as her example and 
©:2 edutage . All however; muſt have been in- 
_effeQual, had it not been for 2 ſpirited” effort 
- made by Sir Alexander Rammay, who with 4 


few choſen ſoldiers eſcaped through the Engliſh 


Meet, and threw a reinforcement of men and 
Proviſions into the place. Scotch authors are 


n of ent ther this herein wah 


we, £ 9 
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pandkerchief wipe the places where ſtones thrown from thei 
engines had fallen; and once, as the Engliſh pioneets advan 
under the covert bf? a certain machine, called a Sew, the aid 
merrilyz-* I hat unleſs they looked well to their ſaw, ſhe would 
won make ber caſt her Pigs. She Was us good 48 Her word, 
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G s d o ri A M D. — 
and a lucky ally made by the garriſon, obliged 0. , 


the Engliſſi to raiſe the liege. I am far from which is 
being of that opinion, though T think that it 
ſaved the caſtle. The greateſt generals, the 
braveſt troops; and the ableſt ſeamen in Eu- 
rope, were employed in the ſiege, and would 
not have abandoned it upon the arrival of forty 
men, which was all the reinforcement brought 
by Ramſay to the garxiſon. It is therefore rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that the counteſs was con- 
firmed in her heroic reſolution/ to hold out the 
place ſome days longer, till ſhe ſhould ſee how = 
the news brought by Ramſay of the ſtate oft 
 BalioPs affairs would operate upon the Englin. 
Fer expectations were anſwered, and thefiege, 
in a few days, was raiſed,” that the army might 
advance northwards to the aſſiſtance of Baliol 
and their countrymen. With this view, two 
large detachments were ſent off, While the reſt 
of the army was to return to England; the 
one under the command of the lord William 
Talbot; the other under the lord Richard Mon- 
tague; but they were defeated by the royaliſts, „e 
and Talbot was made priſoner. The Scotch ac. 
hiſtorians have been ſo ungrateful 26 not £27 
give us the particulars of this defeat, and ſeen by 
to have confounded ſome -circumſtances at 
tending it with'what had happened ſome time "umn 
before; and indeed the like confuſion” is 'ob< 1 1 
Parry in the Engliſh hiftorians; for Mr: Barnes 
has antedated this ſiege. That thoſe two de: 
* | tachments 
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_ nt. tachments were deſrated by the Scots, at this: 
1 time, ſeems, however, to have been certain; 
1 1 s for it ĩs acknowledged, that ſoon after, the caſ- 
1 tles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Perth, and Cowper, 
ll were all the places of force which-Baliol or Ed-/ 
. Ward then held in Scotland. Such are the only 
pP perations of. war in that chuntry, during the 
' year 1337, 1that-b-have been able to diſcover. - - - 
A tree. Edward, began now to be more flexible with n 
xegard to David and his friends. He ſhewed 
himſelf willing to liſten to a treaty, in which 
David chould be gonſidered as a principal; and 
a truce was in the mean tinie concluded be- 
_ tween, his plenipotentiaries aud the Scotch 
commiſlioners,: Sir Alexander Seton and Lau- 
rene Preſton which! was to continue from 
Fehruary to Midſummer following. Edward, 
after this, prepared for his French expedition, 
but left the earls of Arundel and Angus his ge- 
neinlsin Scotland, with plenipotentiary powers 
in alli civil affairs. About this time, the royal 
intereſt in Scotland received a; heavy blow by 
cha death of the guardian, Sir Andrew Murray, 
who chad with equal integrity and ſucceſs re- 
5 ſtored, in ſome meaſure, the:independency of 
dis country, after it was thought to have Hep 
EE 
Ae We are in the dark as to the conduct of hn 
..- hay bigh- ſtewrard, naw ſole regent, for the laſt two 
Son” Feargi preceding: his coadjutor's death, which 
"hs nn 9 Was diſcontented ; 3 
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or SCOTLAND. 3 
bn he We —— the ſole exer- ben 
ciſe of hi power, than he ſhewed himſelf wor- 
thy of it. The Scots, upon the expiration of 
che truce: carried fire and word into the Eng-"- 
liſh borders; and, notwithſtanding the inaccu-” 
racy of their hiſtorians, many gallant actions 
were performed We are told they had, be 
fore this, endeavoured to ſurpriſe the caſtles' 
of Stirling and Edinburgh, but that they miſ- 
carried in both attempts; which I ſuſpect to 
have been antedated, but the miſtake is of 
little conſequence. It is certain, that Thomas 
EKnawton, who ated as the Eugliſi pro voſt- 
marſhal. in Edinburgh; had been killed by one 
Prendergaſt, another Engliſtnnan, Wwhom he 
had baſtinadoed. The latter fled to the lord 
William Douglas, to whom he: diſcovered in 
how logſe and unguarded a manner che Eüglim 
lay in, Edinburgh, and that it was very pratti- 
cable. to ſurpriſe the caſtle itſelf. Douglas made 
the attempt, accordingly, with a choſen band 
of men, in the night · time, and put about four 
hundred Engliſh to the ſword; but the garriſoen 
being alarmed, he retired without ee = 
: attempt an tlicgatle. owt £0 net en 2 
IIt. is remarkable that: the King eee Wen of 
rejected the truce which the Scotch royaliſta Pods. 
had accepted, though they ee 
at this time, were daily receiving ſupplies of 
money and arms, and (if we believe ä 
liſh authors) of * likewiſe from France, 
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1 1 or ner iſtics.” If the Scots a 
troops from Philip, it is furpriſing toit eben 
tion is made of their officers, either in Ke Scoteh 
or Engliſh hiſtories of the time; eſpeciuny after 

the ſteward had opened the enmpäign 4 
the'Pngliſh in Teviotdale, which che lord Wi. 
nam Douglas reduced to David's Obetlience, 
and received a new grant of it for himfſelf 4nd | 
his heirs. Sir Thomas Berkley was the'Englih 
general in thoſe parts, and had the good fortune 

to ſurpriſe Douglas at Blackburn, and to cut off 
all the Scots of his party, excepting himſelf and 
other two (one of whom is ſaid to have been the | 
great · ſte ward) who fought their way, and eſcap- 
ed through the Engliſh ranks.” Douglas, after 
chis, defeated a party of five hundred Englith 
and Scots under Sir John Stirling, with other 
flying bodies. Thoſe flight ſucceſſes encouraged 

Him to make bolder attempts; and he attacked 

2 large detachment. of the Engliſh army near 

Metros, who were eſcorting à convoy of pro- 

_ viſions. © Here he was deſperately wounded, 
but he carried off the convoy *. After this 
he” took and fortified the caſtie of Hermitage 

in Liddeſdale, and defeated another detachment 
» >." of che Engliſh under Sir Laurence Vaux; and 

though he was five times repulſed, in one day, 
3 nn. 3 one 1 mV of- | 


FR 


s Wanne is ande 0 0 the rear of the 
Engliq army, as it was returning from the fiege of Dunbar. 
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OF SCATLAN'D.. . 
| 0” Jens in the ſixth attack, he defeated and A. D. 1339 - 
took him priſoner. After this, towards the end 

of the year, or the beginning of 1339, Douglas 
went over to France, to lay before David the 
ſtate of his affairs in Scotland, and the probabi- 
2 of his reſtoration, if farther deine, 5 
Zn from thence. 
No general battle was bought while as 4 
; 0 Arundel and Angus commanded for Edward 
in Scotland; but in the beginning of the year 
"MF 1339, the lord high-ſteward reſolved- to diſtin» 
guiſh himſelf by opening the ſiege of Perth, 
Which Edward and his engineers had fortified 
with uncommon kill, and provided with an 
excellent garriſon. Sir Thomas Ochtred was 
its Engliſh governor and beſides the Engliſh, 5 
the town was garriſoned by a conſiderable bod yx 
of Scotch Balioliſts. The defence they made for 
three months was ſo brave, that the ſteward 
was about to raiſe the ſiege, when Douglas ar- 
rived from France with a ſupply of five (For- 
dun ſays two) ſhips, ſome men, and all kind of 
pProviſions, under one Hugh Handpile. The Eo | 
Engliſh ſeem, at this time, to have been maſters 
of the ſea; for Handpile, in attempting to ſuc- 
cour the place, ran one of his ſhips aground, but 
. afterwards; recovered” her. Fordun ſpeaks. of 
Handpile as if he had been a free - booter or 
pirate, which might have been owing to the 
French king's caution, in not ſuffering him to 
act under his flag or commiſſion. The loſs of. 
© Vor. III. | C | is. 
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ſervice to the royaliſts; for he aſſiſted the high - 


arreſted at king David's — Sir Davide Bar- 


rota; that the be. paid him 4 his men 
for getting her off. Whatever may be in this, 
it is certain; that the reinforcement came ſo cri. 
tically, that the town was ſurrendered by Och 


_ tred, after 2 brave defence of four months. The 


garriſon, Scots as well as Engliſh, capitulated 
for the ſafety of their lives and eſtates; ſome 
marching off by land, and others being provid- = 
ed with ſhipping” to carry them ſouthwards. 
The fame author mentions two French knights; 
and a famous eſquire called Gelais de Hiiſe,, 
Some time before the ſurrender of Perth, Willianr | 
(after wards lord) Bullock, who, we are told; was a 
cdlergyman, and chamberlain of Scotland under 
Baliol, as well as pay- maſter of the Engliſh and 


their adherents there, betrayed the caſtle o 


Cowper to the high- ſte ward, in conſideration ob | 
a large eſtate, in which he was ſecured, and 
ſwore” fealty to David. This defection, how- 
ever diſhonourable'to Bullock, was of infinite: 


ſteward to reduce Perth, and was highly inſtru- 


mental in their after fucceſſes. According to 
, - Fordun, he was the moſt elegant of all his 


countrymen, and had raiſed himſelf; from a 
mean beginning to the higheſt oſſices of the 


ſtate; It is probable, at the ſame time; he Was 


deteſted even by the royaliſts as a traitor; for 
after he had amaſſed immenſe. wealth, he was 


* 9 1 ; eb 4k * 
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| eiſtifxibritsed greatly to che facceſs of the Scotch * 
| foyalifts.. Baliol had no head for the chief ma- 
nagement of affairs; and the Eügliſh nobility, 
whom Edward had left in the government of 


the northern counties, were without either the 


power or the inclination to continue the War; 
- for we know of nothing acted in the field after 
the reduction of Perth. The truth is, Edward's 


affairs oñ the continent; at this time, though he 


had taken upon himſelf” the title of king of 
France, and treated Philip with the ſimple ap- 
pellation of Philip of Valois, bore no very pro- 


miſing appearance. He had in a manner, 


been compelled to agree to a truce: with the 
French; the ſixth article of which provided, 
chat there ſhould: be a truce bet wWeei the Eng- 
Hſh and the Scots for the ſame time; and cer- 


, SZ fairy perſons were to be appointed, upon the 
borders of each kingdom, to ſee it obfervedy- 


upon ſuch conditions as had been formerly; 
wich; if the Scots refuſed, the king of France 
was not to aſſiſt them with forces, nor any other 
ways to relieve or encourage them. And it 
was further agreed, that this truce ſhould be 
notified, or proclaimed, in England and Scot- 
land, fix and twenty days after the date thereof. 


This truce was to laſt from the twenty · ith of 
nne 1340, to Midſummer following, dur: 


A C 2 ing 
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en ing which time we know little of the internal 


affairs of Scotland, but that it was afflicted with | 


2 2 moſt dreadful famine through the long con- 


tinuance of the war. As to Edward, his diffi - 


culties encreaſed every day. The debts he had 


contracted to his foreign auxiliaries were im · 


menſe. His ſucceſſes had hitherto been very 


indifferent, and England had been obliged to 


defray not only the expences of the garriſons 


which he and Baliol had ſtill in Scotland, but 


to furniſh them with arms and proviſions ef 


every kind; nor was the treachery of ſome of 


Edward's : allies the leaſt of * 2 2 


had to encounter at this time. 


Aﬀociation 
of the Eng- 
It, 


Philip was fully ſenſible: of bis Fra 
and David had: ſerved under him as a volunteer 
during the late campaign, His regency in Scot- 


Aland (as the reader may perceive) was at liberty 


to accept the late truce or not, as they thought 
proper. They did the former; and Edward find- 
ing that Philip was determined not to abandon 


the Scots, reſalved to repair to England in per- 


- on; to raiſe money for paying his allies, and for 


renewing the war with Scotland. Before his 
arrival, he had recommended, in the moſt 


carneſt manner, to the lords proprietors of the 
northern counties, that they would provide for 
the ſafety of the marches there. A kind of aſ- 


ſociation was hereupon formed. Gilbert Um- 
_ fraville, earl of Angus, the lord Henry Piercy, 


Ha lord Nevil,” _w. lord Anthony Lucy of 
| Cocker. 
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own coſts, two hundred and ten mba 
arms, and two hundred and twenty archers. 


The lord John Mowbray. was appointed go- 


for one year, his garriſon conſiſting of a hun- | 


dred and twenty men at arms, a hundred:hal- 
| berdiers, and two hundred archers; great part 


of whom were at his own charge. The lord 


William Felton, who was governor of Rox- 
burgh · caſtle, beſides thirty-ſix men at arms, and 
forty halberdiers, for his defence, was to furniſh 


ſixty men at arms, fifty halberdiers, and as many © 


archers, for the field. Sir Thomas Rokeby un- 


dertook for the defence of the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh and Stirling; and five of the northern 


noblemen engaged to furniſh ſive hundred 
and fifty men for the protection of the borders. 
Baliol had now become ſo poor and deſpicable, 
that he could furniſh but twenty men at arms, 
and ſubſiſted upon a. penſion: of three hundred 
pounds a- year, aſſigned him upon the revenues 
of the archbiſhopric of York, which happened 
to be then vacant. The uncertainty we are un- 
der as to the number which every man at arms 

or knight brought to the field, leaves the force 
employed for the defence of the borders inde- 
termined; but we cannot well ſuppoſe it to 


haye fallen ſhort of fifteen thouſand men. 
. 1 
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Cockermouth, the lord John Segrave, under- A. b. 1340s: 
took all together to ſet forth for gcotland at their 
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4. 1% The confuſion of the Scotch chronology had 


Fe ſome of the occurrences of this pe- 
riod but there is no reaſon to ſuppaſe that the 
truce, which expired the twenty⸗fourth of June 


1341, was broken. No ſoonef, howeverg did it 


The war 


| The Scots 


retake the 


1 \ caſtle of 


Edinburgh, 


vioully received large fupphes of men and mo- 
ney from France. The earl of Angus, and other 
commiſſioners, in Edward's abfence; arrayed the 


militia of Yorkſhire, Nottingham, Derby, and 
Northumberland, and provided, in the beſt man - 
ner they could, for the defence of the borders 


but they were unable to prevent the Scots from 
carrying their ravages to the walls of Durham. 


Sir William Douglas and Sir Alexander Ram - 


ſay of Dalheuſy diſtinguiſhed themſelves chief- 
ly under the ſteward during this campaign; the 
ſucceſs of which was crowned: by the recovery 


of Edinburgh-caftte from the Engliſh, by the fot 


lowing ftratagem, which was executed- by Sir" 
nnen and Sir Simon Fraſer. 

That caſtle continued to be held: by: Edward, 
as- part of his domain, and received frequent; 
ſupplies from England by ſhipping, which ge- 
nerally landed at Leith, about two miles to the 


eaſtward. After the recovery of Perth, and 


began to want ſeveral neceſfaries. 


about the time of the invaſion of England by 
the Scots, thofe ſupplies became preearious, and 


were ſometimes cut off; ſo that the garriſon 


Douglas, 


EB SS SER ENS Far 
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who was 50 firanger;to-its ſituation, ordered a 4.0, 1908 
body of men te conceal: themſelves in the ruins 2 7 
f ſome adjacent. houſes; and 

himſelf, With a few. of bis braveſt followers, - 
as ſailors and waggovers, they found means to 
preſent themfelves before the caſtle, attended by 
a number of carts. which ſeemed to be loaded, 
and which they. pretended. contained certain 

neceſſaries he knew the garriſon expected. It 

being then but day-break, they appeared to be 

ſo anxious to conceal themſelves and their con- 

voy, that the porter gave the two knights ad- 

mittance into an outer court, Where Douglas 

killed; him; and ſeizing the keys of the caſtle, 

opened an inner gate, the paſſage of which they 

= ſoon barricaded with their carts, waggons, and 

cheir horſes, which they hamſtrung. The blowing 

a horn was the ſignal for thoſe who had been 
oncealed in the ruins, to run to their aſſiſtance; 

4 1 and they found Douglas and his friends warm- 

MW 4 engaged with the garriſon, in maintaining 

che gate they had barricaded. The arrival of 

Z Ie reinforcement put an end to the combat; | 
and the Scots, after killing all the garriſon. but Ko 
Wits governor Leigh, and fix Engliſh TI hn. | 
took K poſleffion of the fortreſs, x. h 


= - Though chere is no material difference. in Froiſſatds $ 4 

the scotch account of this fortunate atchievement; and though 

the fact is undoubted, yet it does not abſolutely appear, whether 1 | 
it happened before the truce took place, or after it was expired ; dee 7 

for Fordun fixes. it to the ſeventeenth of April 1341, and mentions 


The 


TINY as n concerned in the * 


16 
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The reduction of che caſtle of Stirling was an 
wb object ſtill more important than that of Edin- 
burgh,and its ſiege was formed by the brave 
Douglas in the autumn of the year 1341. Ed- 


ward reſolved, if poſlible, to prevent its loſs be- 


- ing added to the other diſgraces of his arms. He 
Was then in England, and having ordered the 


rendezvous of his grand army to be made at 


der Baliol, and the other under the earl of 


Berwic, he went to York; and according to the 
Scottiſh hiſtorians, he ſent two armies, one un- 


Derby, to raiſe the ſiege, while he himſelf was 
preparing to follow them with forty thouſand 
men. The news of this determined Douglas, 


who had excellent intelligence, to redouble his 
efforts; and being well provided with a ſet of 


that its governor Lemeſi, though one of Ed- 
ward's braveſt and moſt approved officers, was 


battering engines, he plied the fiege ſo warmly, 


_ obliged to capitulate, that he and his garriſon 


mould ' retire with life and limb, with their 


ſwords by their ſides, and only one ſuit of ap- 


parel. As to the armies under Baliol and the 


carl of Derby, I am apt to think either that the 
dliſpoſitions made by the Scotch generals were 


ſo good, that they durſt not attempt to raiſe the 


ſiege; or, which is ſtill more probable, that they 


Propoſals 
for a truces 


were obliged to return to England for want of 
ſubſiſtence. 
The caſtles of Berwic and Rordurgn were all 


chat now remained of the. mighty Edward's ac- 
a quiſitions 


\ 
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quiſitions in Scotland, which, for almoſt fifty AD." e 
years paſt, might be conſidered as the grave of 


Engliſhmen, Edward was at Berwic with forty 


thouſand foot, and ſix thouſand horſe, expe. - 
ing ſupplies from his fleet, when he heard that 


he had loſt Stirling. He immediately returned 
to Newcaſtle, and with difficulty.concealed from 


his enemies the diſtreſſes of his army; but the | 
troops under the earl of Derby wintered in the 


neighbourhood of Roxburgh. After the reduc- 


tion of Stirling · caſtle, the high-ſteward Douglas, 
and the other patriot heroes, who had almoſt 
thus reſcued Scotland, retired to the ſtrong 
paſſes of their country, particularly within the 
foreſt of Jedburgh, wiſely reſolving to act on the 


defenſive, without hazarding a general engage 
ment with Edward. From thence we are told, 


by Froiſſard, that chey ſent propoſals for a truffe 
to Edward by a. biſhop, an abbot, and two 


knights, who found him at the beginning of 


December at Newcaſtle, - Their propoſals were 
to demand from him a truce for ſix months: 


That the Scots ſhould, in the mean time, ſend 
into France to king David, * to proteſt unto. 
him, that unleſs he would return home by the 
month of May next following, with power able 


to meet his enemies of England in the field, and 


to defend his realm, then all Scotland would 
admit of king Edward's government, and never 
after own either David, or-any of his poſterity, 
for their king ; and that thus to do upon king 
2 D David's 
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as David's e all the lords of Scotland had 
I 58 

e 1 Before 1 Arbesed, 10 am to we Un the 
L es. tenth of thole propoſitions reſts originally upon 
mn Up 


thenticity has been quellivned by Abercromby 
with ſome degree of juſtice. I dare not reject 


bability and the truth of hiſtory, The patriot 


by continuing abroad, would contract ideas 


mies and manage his affairs, his remaining 
longer in France could carry with it io favour 
able aſpect for their common cauſe. They 
might even have received the hint from David 
kimſelf, that he might take leave of his ally 
with the bettet grace; and very poſſibly ſome in · 
formation of that kind might, in converſation, 
be dropped by the commiſſioners to Edward. 


ward was far from being difpleaſed at having 
1 plauſible pretence for diſmiſſing his troops, 
and returning ſouthward, while the P's went 
into e e 40 an. 
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the credit of Froiſſard, without receiving any 
csduntenance from the records, or the other 
hiſtories of the time; and therefore their au- 


them, becauſe they may be reconciled to pro- 


_- might reaſonably think that their king, 


that were incompatible with public liberty; 
and that as he was now of age to head his ar. 


. 
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After all, I cannot be of opinion, that thoſe 
terms were the baſis of the truce, Which un- 
doubtedly took place about this time; us Eds 
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In March 1342, a ſufe- conduct was granted a. Se IP 
to Adam biſhop of Brechin, Patrick earl of | 
March, William Douglas, and others, to treat 
on the part of David with other commiſſioners 
on the part of Edward. In the mean time, 
the latter had kept his Chriſtmas at the abbey 
of Melros, and Sir William Douglas, with three 
= other Scotch knights, paid a viſit to the earl 
of Derby at Roxburgh, where they ſpent ſome 
days in martial amuſements. From thence 
they adjourned to Berwie, where twelve Scotch 
knights were matched againſt twelve Engliſh; 
and of the former two, and one of the latter, 
were killed dy chance. Thoſe viſits and in - 
terviewys bad a farther meaning than mere 
= 2muſement, | By what happened ſoon after, it 
= appears, that the Scots took that opportunity + 
= of becoming acquainted with the ſtrength and 


ſituation of the two places; for we are told by 

1 Fordun, that on the thirtieth of March, 342. 

Sir Alexander Ramfay became maſter of the Roben 

WF caftle- of Roxburgh by an eſcalade. This is the Seu, 

= ſome preſumption, that the truce which had "4 

= been concluded in the: beginning of en 0 

= was now expired.” © 
By chis time, end was heartily 50 of Negocia- 

maintaining Baliol, and was ſincerely diſpoſed xm.” 

towards a treaty With David. I do not per. 

ceive that he even made any diſpoſitions to 

intereept that prince's return to Scotland, the 

* of which was no ſecret, he having 

OT D 2 923 been 
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48 5 been publicly invited thither by the ſtates, who 
_ © _ Employed Sir Robert Veſey and Sir Simon 
13 Fraſer for that purpoſe; but David is ſaid to 
| Have left France before their arrival there. It 
is not improbable, that Edward's" moderation 
was dictated by his hopes of gaining over Da- 
J from the French; but if they were, he was 
miſtaken. When he and his queen came to 
Ty take leave of Philip, the latter informed him, 
| that he might expect to be more ſtrongly ſup- 
ported than ever; and David renewed his pro- 
5 feſſions of an eterhal friendſhip for the French, 
Ny to which he too punctually adhered: Among 
| the Scots who were then in David's train was 
the earl of Murray, Who, ever ſince the time 
he was made priſoner at Duplin, had been de- 
tained in England; but in the year 1340, the 
earl of March, Sir Alexander Seton, William 
| Levingſtone, and two other gentlemen, ſur- 
rendering themſelves as hoſtages in his ſtead, ob- 
| tamed leave for him to viſit Scotland, and to 
go from thence to France, that he might raiſe 
his ranſom- money. The famous Montague, 
earl of Saliſhury, was then a priſoner in the 
| hands of the French; and Philip, at David's 
_ requeſt, generouſly conſented that he ſhould 
be exchanged for the earl of Murray, which 
was accordingly done, to Edward's great joy. 
- David lands In the month of June (according to Fordun) 
f Senda. David and his queen Jane, attended by the 
; carl of Murray and _ faithful Sir Malcolm 
/ 2 
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Fleming, landed at Innerberry in the Mearns, 
from whence: they were conducted in triumph 
2 Perth. The ſight” of their beloved Bruce's 


ſon inſpired the Scots with a joy which roſe 


PML- to enthuſiaſm, and his behaviour en- 
deared them ſtill farther to his perſon . Not 


contented with thanking ſubjects who had 
ſerved him with ſuch inviolable fidelity, he 
called for liſts of thoſe who had fallen in the 
field in his cauſe, particularly at Duplin and 
Halidon, and made them all the amends that 
Was in his power, by reinſtating them in theie 


poſſeſſions, adding to their eſtates, or other- 
wiſe providing for their fortunes.” The ſcenes 


of ruin and devaſtation which every where 


preſented themſelves to his eyes, joined to the 
promiſes he had made to the king of France, 
inſpired him with thoughts of revenge; and 


he ordered a general rendezvous of lis army to 


be held at Perth, openly declaring, that he in- 
tended to make ſevere repriſals upon the Eng- 
liſh. According to the beſt contemporary au- 


= thorities, his army, when muſtered, amounted 


to ſixty thouſand foot, and thirteen thouſand 
horſe, among whom were ſeveral Daniſh, 
Swediſh, and Norvegian knights, who attended 


the powerful earl of n and ſeryedis as vo- 
beer 


80 numerous an army aſſembled i in a Cana | 
' ere ſo often deſolated as Scotland had 
lately been, and which had loſt ſuch numbers 
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4. 1302, of inhabitants by the ſword, is next to incre- 
dible ; and, if true, confirms what I have ale 
ways more than ſuſpected, that Scotland was; 
in thoſe days, far more populous than it is at 
preſent. It is with reluctance that I here men- 
tion an event which I and recorded by Ferdun, 
and which reflects diſhonour upon the memory 
of Douglas, one of the braveſt of the Scotch 
patriots. According to that author, Sir Alex - 
ander Ramſay was, of all the Scotch. knights, 
the moſt accompliſhed, and had been the moſt 
ſortunate and active in his inroads upon Eng- 
land. His great ſervices in the frequent defeats 
he had given to the Engliſh, and his late re- 
taking the caſtle of Roxburgh, had recom, 
mended him, in a diſtinguiſhed manner, to 
David, who made him governor of that for · 
treſs, and beſtowed upon him the county of 
Teviotdale. This liberality Was, perhaps, not 
well judged. Douglas, who thought he had 7 
naàn undoubted right to thoſe honours and caſtles 
. by his on and his family ſervices, to whom 
= they had belonged before they had been granted 
| by Baliol ta the king of England, was ſo ex». 


Panne ear 


3 aſperated, that he reſolved to deſtroy Ramſay. 1 
1 I ̃hbe latter happening to hold a court of his it 
li | tenants in the church of Hawick, was ſud- Mit. 
. denly ſurpriſed by Douglas, with whom he Ba 
had been but lately reconciled; and who ruſh- if 

ing with his followers into the aſſembly, put 
| da Gia as" If 
lf £ | 7 e ried 8 
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ried himſelf off a priſoner to his caſtle of Her- & D. 1249 
mitage, where he was ſtarved to death, being 
kept ſeventeen days without food. Thoſe and 
other barbarities which happened about this 
time, were undoubtedly owing to that feudal 
independency which could bear no controul, 
and which was now affected by David's return. 
According to Buchanan, neither this daring | 
murder, nor that of Bullock, which I have al- 
ready mentioned to have happened in the ſame 
manner, was puniſhed by David, Who ver7 
poſſibly was deſtitute of power to bring fach 
capital offenders to juſtice; The high-Rteward' 
cock part with Douglas, who abſconded, nd 
not only procured him his pardon, but rein- 
WW tated * in the * — and 
3 While David was muſtering his both # 
Perth, Edward was attentive only to making 
by his claim upon the crown of France, 
Which now became his primary conſideration. 
3 al he could do was to truſt to the confederacy © 
1 Kat had been formed amongſt his Northern 
Warons ; and on the thirtieth of July he iſſued = 
grown — Baliol to array all the mi- 
n tia beyond the Trent; but we know of very 
Y nils effekt that meafure had, To deſpicable was 
WBaliol mow become in the eyes of the Eng- 
im. David marched from Perth to Dum. 
q ferm ling; and croſſing the Forth he reached 
. N Edward having no army _—_— 
9 the 
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*. 586. the field to oppoſe him, the earl of Murray, 
under whom David himſelf ſerved as a volun- 
teer, ordered his army to be divided into ſeve- 
ral bodies, that they might more effectually 
lay waſte the country; and meeting with no 
reſiſtance, he laid ſiege to Newcaſtle: This 
town had been ſtrongly fortified: by the Nor- 
thern confederacy, and was defended by Sir 
John Nevil, an excellent officer, who in a ſally 
ſurpriſed a party of the Scots, killed five knights, 
Whoſe names were Stuart, Craigy, Boyd, Eg- 
Angton; and Fullerton, and obliged them to 
raiſe the ſiege. Froiſſard, ho truſted a good 
deal to memory, and was therefore apt to con- 
found, and ſometimes: exaggerate, facts, ſays, 
that the earl of Murray was taken priſoner, and 
carried into Newcaſtle ; which exaſperated the 
Scots ſo much, chat they made z- freſh aſſault 
upon the town, in which they were again de- 
Ae feated; and David raiſing the ſiege, deſtroyed ko 
_ the biſnopric of Durham, took the city, ſpared ³ 
— neither holy men nor ſacred edifices, and gave 
a full looſe to the moſt cruel; revenge. The t 
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circumſtance of the earl of Murray's being taken t 
priſoner, at that time, is undoubtedly a miſ- N 
take, and makes the whole of Froiſſard's ac- f 
00 
h. 
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count ſomewhat: doubtful. - It is, however, 1 þ 
extremely probable, that David proceeded with 8 
great ſeverity through the biſhoprie of Dur- 
bam; and that from thence he marched to 
Wark; which Was n by 188 Edward [ 

| 5 Mon! 
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5 Montague; a near relation to the earl of Saliſ- e 
bury, and the counteſs of Saliſbury - herſelf. 
Froiſſard has given that lady's actions a moſt 
romantic turn, and has inſpired Edward with 
a paſſion for her, on this occaſion, n never 
exiſted but in his writings. 

The truth is, Nevil, after the be ae 
he made at Newcaftle, poſted to Edward, whom 
he found in Surry ; and laying before him the 
dangerous ftate of his affairs in the North, 
- Edward iſſued commiſſions, ordering his mili- 
tary tenants to aſſemble at York, where he was 
= to head them in perſon againſt the Scots. As 
= David had undertaken this expedition againk 
the opinion of his wiſeſt generals and counſel- 
lors, who adviſed him to delay it till-Edward 
ſhould paſs over to France, ie was no wonder 
if the preparations made by the latter deter- 
mined the king ef Scotland (Who had now + 
IS taken upon him the command) and his gene- 

nas to retire to their own country. They were 
bo far from thinking of continuing hoſtilities, _ 
= that they would have proceeded without at- 
n tacking the caftle of Wark, had not Sir Edward 
Montague, in a kind of a bravado, made 2 
8 fally, and carried off from the rear, which was 
commanded by Douglas, a number of their 
XX horſes and carriages laden with plunder. The 
RE Scots thought themſelves bound in honour to 
revenge this inſult; and facing about, they gave 
a deſperate aſſault” to- the caſtle, but without 
Vor. * = "oe ſuccels, 
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ſucceſs. David, however, reſolving not to be 


baffled, gave orders to renew the aſſault with 


more effect; and Montague finding that the 


place muſt be taken, if not relieved, left the 


command of it to the gallant counteſs, and 
eſcaping on a ſwift horſe, in à dark night, 
through the Scotch army, reached Edward, 
who was advancing by {low marches, and inform- 
ed him of the danger of the caſtle. - A: dreadful 


rain, which happened in the night-time, at once 


the Scots from completing their preparations 


favoured. Sir Edward's adventure, and diſabled. 


to fill up the foſſes of the caſtle, and renew the 


aſſault; ſo that a council of war being held, the 


Inaccuracies + 
of hiſto- 
nans. 


Scots decamped only fix: hours before Edward = 


(who had made forced marches, and -whoſe 


troops Were: er eh nden in | 
Aght- mon nnd} 5 
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Froiſſard, might poſſibly, and but barely ſo, have 
happened. We have a detail in the records pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Ry mer, from the finſt of June to the 


fourth of October (when he embarked at Sand- 
wich fox krance) of Edward'sprincipal motions; 


and they make no mention that he advanced 


farther northwards than Leeds, in perſon. The 
vacancies of ſome days, however, renders it poſ- 


ſible that he might have made à hafty march, 
with part of his army, to the relief of Wark ; 
and it is highly probable that the Scots retired. 


Neher he could ee ne n * he 
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paſſed the Tweed, and marched towards the 4. P. 134, 
foreſt of ſedburgh. The reſt of Froiſſard's ac- | 
count of this expedition is againſtalltheevidence 
of records. He not only makes Edward return 
to the caſtle of Wark, where he ſpends ſome 
time In gallantry and feaſting, but purſue the 
Scots at the head of his army into the foreſt, 
where he inſulted them, but could not bring 
them to a battle, though many feats of arms 
were performed on both ſides, generally to the 
diſad vantage of the Scots; but it is allowed 
W that in thoſe ſkirmiſhes Douglas ſignalized him- 
bel, and kept the Engliſh in perpetual alarms: 
V pon the Whole, I am inclined! to believe, 
and am ſupported in my opinion by the beſt 
Engliſh genealogiſts and antiquaries, that no 
ſuch perſon as a counteſs of Saliſbury reſided at 
== Wark at this time, and that if the Engliſh army 
RE continued its purſuit from Wark into Scotland, 
it muſt have been headed by Baliol, or the earl 
of Derby, or both. My conjecture is ſtrengthen- ne 
ed by the remarkable circumſtance of an order 


from Edward, directed to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, towards the latter end of Auguſt, 

co offer up prayers for his ſucceſs in the expedi- 

tion which he had undertaken to France in 

perſon, and the proſperity of an _ which he A 
intended to ſend into Scotland. - + | | 

3 This expedition (which, as 1 — avon Doris mien 
W hinted, was obſtinately undertaken by David) Pane the 1 
ey how much he was under the influence 


E 2 | of 
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4. b. 1342, Of his Fs engagements, | His country Wan 
lying in a manner deſolate, and his ſubjeQs re- 
duced to ſubſiſt upon the proviſions they im- 
ported from abroad, or the plunder of the Eng · 
liſh. It was plain that Edward no longer main- 
tained. his. implacable reſentment againft- his 


detach him from, his French connections. An 


two years, David limited its duration to the 
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brother-in-law, and that. All ke deſired was to 


this was laid before David by the wiſeſt of his 
counſellors ; but ſuch was the ſenſe: he” had of 


his engagements with Philip, that it was with 


difficulty they brought him to agree to a pro- 


 poſal; of a truce wich Edward. "Commiſſioners 
at laſt were appointed on both lides, and though 


the Englith propoſed that it ſhould continue for 


ürſt of May, in caſe the farther prolongation of 
it ſhauld not be approved of hy Philip, From 


IEG for illuſtra Er my hiſtory, - Edward 
landed 


eheicamplection. of this period, Lam bf. opinion 
that the Scotch noblemen diſliked the continu» 
" anc®: of; the war; that it Was owing to thetn 

that Philip agreed to. the two years truce, The 
Scotch hiſtoxians haye given us no reaſon for 

his aſſent, and che French utterly condemn him 

for not ſtrengthening David's hands at this 
: jdm. to reject the truce. As 
I ve carefully omitted all matters not immedi- 
; atelyi relating. to Scotland, 1 Lſhall not nowenter 
upon any particulars of the differences between 
Edward and, Philip at this time, farther than is 
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landed in France: in the beginning of October, 
and declared that he entered it not as an enemy 
to Philip, but at an ally to the count of Monts 


fort, Vho claimed the dukedom of Bretagne 


federate. Edward was not fortunate in Bre- 
tagne, and the cirtumſtances of both parties ren» 
dered an accommodation, or atleaſt a truce; de - 
firable, Pope Clement the ſixth undortook to 


= cluded, which was prolonged on the nineteenth 
of January, to three years, when matters might 
be ripe for a definitive treaty." The Scots were 
comprehended in this "true; and David was 


cate of his,intereft during ; the approaching con- 


and his legates. en 
Edward, on his return to England in the 


pies of the year. 1 343, inſtructed his plenipo- 
tentiaries to make bitter complaints to the 


nial truce. The pope complained to David on 
this head, but received very little ſatisfaftion. 
Edward, at this time; in fact, wanted only x 
plauſible pretence to carry on his war with 
France, which he thoüghit his parliament- was 


= fered to accommodate all matters with David; 
but the conſtant anſwer of the latter was, that 


c = of 


mediate. A ffioft, truce was accordingly” con · 


ferences, which 1983 ip 5 held 3 


pope, that the Scots had difregarded their bien-. 


he . do nothing without che n 
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againſt Charles of Blois, che French King's con- 


left at liberty to ſend pleyipotentiaries to take 


303. 


— 
liſh, 


too cool in ſupporting; He had tepeatediy of- 
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t. ing Thus matters being left to the ar! 


Warlike | 
operations. af reſolved to make tlie monument of his 


bitration of the pope, then reſiding at Avignon, 
the negotiation, through the different yiews of 
the parties, became ſo intricate, chat Edward 
Plainly told the pope he was reſolved. once 
more to have recourſe to arms. He complain- 
ed that Philip had excited the Scots to break 
the truce. He recalled His commiſſioners, hb 
biſhop of Durham, che lord Nevil; and the lord 
John Stirling, from thence, and declared with an 
oath, that he would, för ſome time, attend no 
buſineſs but the war with Scotland, which he 


vengeance; He was itiſtigated to this menace 
by Baliol, Who was then his governor of Ber- 
wich and by ſome of the Engliſh marchers, who 
exclaimed againſt the frequent infractions of the 
truce by the Scots, but with what juſtice, i is un- 
certain; though there is too much reaſon to be- 
lieve the ſituation or Philip's S affairs to have been 
ſuch; that he did all hie could to prevail upon 
Dauitli to gibe a diverſion to the Logic arms. 
8 — of the Engliſn plenipotentiaries, 
vrho had been ſent to conclude 4 definitive peace 
withithe Scots, Edward advanced to Berwic 
with a. declared intention to invade Scotland; 
upon vrhich the Scots laid ſiege to the caſtle of | 
Lochmaben, which was defended by Sir Walter 
Selby, a brave Engliſh officer. Edward was pre- 
Patina to march to its relief, when he heard that 

it Was delivered by the ä of the garriſon 


> | c within, 
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W within, and without, by that of the biſhop of 4. b. 13434 

W Carliſle, and the lord Anthony Lucy. Edward, 

? notwithſtanding this event, did not long ak 

here to the paſſionate declaration he had made; 

for a party of his troops being defeated under the 

lord Ralph Nevil, who. was himſelf taken and 

ſent priſoner to Dunbar, he agreed to another 
two years truce with the Scots; but in the 

mean time, he iſſued a commiſſion, appointing 

Baliol to be his general upon the marches, to- 

reſiſt the Heng, if they ſhould, renew their in- 2 

roads. 1k AB Li, rrp? AS 121472 31 2 n 

. The Scotch Liforianahate not whats . 

countenance from records, accuſed Edward of Tb Sow | 

20 tampering / about this time, by the agency of La 

che lord Henry Pieroys Sir Maurice Berkley, 5 

and Sir Thomas Lucy, with the brave * «fl 

| 3 w this he probably was encouraged by chat 

nobleman having made a number of enemies 

= bmong the Scots but, however diſguſted he 

] 1 1 pight be, he certainly remained firm in his * 

Fo Wegiance, and rejected all Edward's offers. This 

attempt to debauch ſo great a nobleman, ver7 

voſibiy provoked David to renew his hoſtilities: - 

[ Þ with England. Edward called together his parlias 

1 ment on the ninth of June, and informed it 

3 that the Scots had broken the truce, to which 

3 they had declared they would pay no farther 

regard than was agreeable to the king of 

France. His parliament, upon this information, 
n him a large lwpply, £0: n Baliol to 
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4. 3445. take the feld; but this did not prevent the 
Seots from inyading Weſtmoreland, and burn- 
ing Penrith, Carleton, and ſeveral other towns 
inthe neighbourhood. They were oppoled by the 
- biſhop of Carliſle, Sir Thomas Lucy, and Sir Ro- 
bert Ogle, and they defeated and killed Sir Alex- 
ander Strahan, Who was at the head of one of 
their diviſions. This invaſion happened in au- 
tumn 1345. and 22 — — 

W ee eee g e 14 LOHE 
aftions. xians have entity confined themſelves to War- 
üte operations at this time, without informing 


us of their civil tranſactions. All we know of 


- the fatter, is, that David, ſoon after bis arrival 
from France, exacted an oath of fealty from his 
 fubjeds; and that his preſumptive heir Robert, 
the great-ſteward | of Scotland, was the firſt 


there is too much reaſon to believe that they 
Were entirely managed by the French at David's 
court, and therefore were unknown to hiſto- 
rians; but it is generally agreed, that this year 
ended with a ſhort truce between the two na- 
tions; nor do 1 find that any hoſtilities were re- 
newed between them before the year 1346, 
after Edward had gained the glorious battle of 
Creſſy. They add, that, in the beginning of that 
year, they were buſied in preparations for renew- 
ing che war with England; and though Edward 
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who took it. With regard to other matters, 


kad enabled e to oppoſe; n eee I 


D ; con- 
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conſiderable army in the. field, yet the critical 4. b. 5. 
ſituation of his affairs in France had induced 
him to make very -advantageous offers to 
David. The lords Mowbray;, Roos, and Lucy, 

= were ſent by him to propoſe 4 definitive treaty, 
upon the footing of his reſtoring Berwic to the 
Scots, whoſe hiſtorians ſay; that he offered to 

give up the perſon of Raliol at the ſamè time. This 

is unlikely; but that he offered to abandon Baliobs 
intereſt as king of Scotland, is paſt diſpute. The 

beſt patriots of Scotland adviſed David to finiſi 

the negotiation- upon the terms propoſed; and 

we can only attribute it td his prepoſſeſſions in 
favour of Philip, and the French influence in 
his council, that he rejected the terms. Aber- - 
cromby, and ſome Writers of his caſt, praiſe him 
for his conduct on this octaſiony and aſcribe it 
equally to his gratitude, good faith, and policy, Py. 
rich did not ſuffer him to abandon. Philip. 
hey even pretend:that none of the truces he 
ad concluded weich Edward were binding, 
ile the Engliſti were at war with the French. 

uch arguments enn be called no better than 
trifling with public faith, and g's N no ae, 
eesti f e t b 

EN The bulk of dend n which 45 Difſenſinn 
ſembled in the autumn of the year 1336, after an, * 
che battle of Creſſy, approved of David's con- 
duct; and in the month of October he aſſembled 

We fey dhouland at.” 4 quatrel that broke out 

n I before His march was ors infinite prejudice to his 

| Vor. III. e affairs; 


Senn eee ere reer 
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4. b. 2346. affairs; for we are told that the earl of Roſs ſur 
priſed and murdered the lord of the Iſles near 


THE HISTORY 


the priory of Elcho, which created a great de- 


ſertion from the royal army, each party return- 


ing to their habitations to defend itſelf from 
the attacks of the other. Notwithſtanding ſome 
inaccuracies to names, I am apt to think that 


24 Highland chieftain was killed at that time, 
though noi the chief lord of the Ifles; but the 


confuſion his death occaſioned did not prevent 
David from proceeding upon his expedition. 


While Edward was laying ſiege to Calais, David 
marching from Perth to Dumfermling, from 
thence to Stirling, and then to Edinburgh, muſ- 


tered his army, whoſe. numbers undoubtedly 


are exaggerated by the Engliſh; for they tell 


us that it conſiſted of three thouſand men at 


Þ 


David] in- 


arms, thirty thouſand common ſoldiers, and 
fifteen thouſand Genoeſe croſs- bows, beſides 
French. They pretend, what is ſtill more extra- 


ordinary, that the thirty thouſand common ſol- 
diers were mounted upon geldings and gallo- 
ways, a ſtrong uſeful ſpecies, of ſmall horſes; a 
circumſtance; as incredible as that there ſhould 
be fifteen thouſand Genoeſe croſs-bows,: at 
that time in Scotland. e 


44. 


David, without making any attempt upon che 


we; Fag- ratle of Roxburgh, which. had been. recovered 


by the Engliſh, is faid to have proceeded to the 
fortreſs of Liddel, which he took by ſtorm, and 


put all win. to the tend Sir Walter Selby 
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is ſaid to have commanded the garriſon, and to A. b. „ 
have capitulated with a Scotch knight for his 
life. The bargain was diſapproved of by David, 

who ordered Selby's head to be ſtruck off, and 
two of his ſons to be ſtrangled in his preſence. 
This cruelty is related by Hollinſhed and Stowe, 
two modern Engliſh writers. Without contra- 
dicting its veracity, we are not certain whether, 
as the town was taken by ſtorm, the Scoteh 


knight had a right to make any ſuch. capitula- 


tion. Be that as it will, the Scots marched 
next to Lanercoſt, which they plundered. Then 
= paſling the river Erching, they entered Nor- 
thumberland; but though the priory of Hex- 


ham was pillaged, David ordered the town to 
be ſaved, that it might ſerve as a magazine for 


his army in its return from York, to which he 
was bending his march. He is ſaid to have given 


orders that three other towns, Corbridge, Dur- 


ham, and Darlington, ſhould. be ſpared, for the. 


like reaſon. In his march to Durham, he would 


have rendered the whole country. a deſart, had 
not ſome of the monks paid him a contribution 


of a thouſand pounds, to ſpare their eſtates; but, 


5 according to Knighton, every Engliſhman who 
fell into his hands, if he could not redeem his 


life by paying N was put to the 
word. 

As I find nothing i in che Scotch Adee chat 
can contradict thoſe facts, I have given them a 
PR; and all the apology I have to make for 

F 2 | David, 
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.nl. David, is, that admitting them to be true, the 


a wonderful effect upon the Engliſh; for, in a | 
few days; ſhe was at the head of a noble army, 


* 
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Engliſh had often ſet him the precedent, even 
by the confeſſion of their own writers. That 
thoſe of England have been credulous, on this 


occaſion, may be ſtrongly preſumed, from their 


telling us that David was admoniſhed in a 


dream, not to touch any thing belonging! to the 
votaries of the good St. Cuthbert. 


"tt 
i 
1 
| 
is oppoſed, 


The queen of England hearing of this Tg 


ſion, iſſued orders for the lords marchers to af- 
ſemble their troops, which ſhe reviewed at 
Vork in perſon, attended by the two arch - 


biſhops. Her appearance, the ſpirit ſhe diſco- 


_ vered, and the piety of the prelates, added to 3 
the reports of the Scotch barbarities, which had 


been ſo induſtriouſſy propagated, no doubt, had 


which was formed into four diviſions. The firſt 
was commanded by the lord Henry Piercy, un- 
der whom ſerved the earl of Angus, the biſhop 


of Durham, and other noblemen of the North, 4 e 
The warlike archbiſhop of York headed the ſe- ll 
cond diviſion, and under him were the biſhop 


of Carliſle, and the lord Nevil, The third di- 


viſion was led by the biſhop of Lincoln, the 
lord Mowbray, and Sir Thomas Rokeby. Ba- 


liol commanded the fourth and principal divi- 
ſion, and was attended by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the lord Roos, au * — on 


' * - = : * 
4 * - * 
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ö The diſpoſition of the Scotch army is vari- A. b. «14% * u] 
Wouſly reported; but the beſt authors agree that ID 
the king in perſon headed a choſer battalion, pi ew 
J Fogg of his French auxiliaries, and the 
5 r of his nobility. The high ſteward) of 
dad andi che rl of Masi Reader e s 
Wcond line, as the carls of Murray and Douglas 
: 1 id the third and laſt. The numbers of the twWo 
Warmics are variouſly reported; all we know is, that 
vhen that of the Engliſh was muſtered at York; 
4 t amounted to ſixteen thouſand men, according 
Wo their authors; but this number probably was 
W=cluſive of the troops raiſed by the lords 
Enarchers, and which joined” them before they 
WWcached Durham. The number of the mA. 


— 


E OE FT 


my who: were engaged is uncertain ; for 
2. Whatever it might be when it left Scotland, the 
„ mon people never failed to make the beſt - 
t RK their way homewards, eſpecially in autumn; 


oon as they had acquired hooty; and this 
I Wore than once. occaſioned the moſt dreadful 
amities to their country. While the Englifty 
ere on their march towards Durham, the lord 


Le 


- 

7 f A Douglas and Sir David Graham ſkirted them 

i. ich a body of horſe, but were driven back 

is pon their main army with conſiderable: loſs; - 

2 hc battle then became general, and ſhowers'of 

i- rows were exchanged; but in that diſtant way 

of fighting, the Scots perceived themſelves overs: 

of Matched by the Engliſh archers. -- Upon this the | 
=_ ax J high ſteward charged the archers ford in 

ne | 


hand, 
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A. D. 2346, Shin with ſo much fury, that they fell kick 


* 


word, and ſurrendered himſelf his priſoner. 


upon lord Henry Piercy's diviſion, which muſt 


have been totally defeated, had it not been 
ſupported by Baliol, who commanded.in chief, 

and reinforced them by a body of four thou- 
ſand horſe. Theſe 'advancing on a ſmart trot, 


changed, the fortune of the day; but the lord 


high-ſteward and his line. made a maſterly re- 
treat. Baliol, without purſuing them, wheeled 
round a ad flanked the diviſion commanded by 


ys rival David, which was engaged with an- 


other line of the Engliſh, and was ſoon cut in 
pieces.” All the troops about that king's perſon 
were reduted to eighty noblemen and gentle- 
men; and he himſelf, after performing wonders 


in his own perſon, was wounded- in the head 7 


with an arrow. Even in this deſperate ſtate he 


refuſed to aſk for quarter, imagining. that he 
would be relieved by the high · ſte ward and that 11 
line of his army which was ſtill entire under the hl 
lords Murray and Douglas. The latter moved 
to his aſſiſtance when it was too late. David 
-perceiving himſelf totally  over-powered, was 
endeavouring to retreat, when he was overs 


taken by a party under one John Copeland, 


who loſt two of his teeth by a blow of David's I... 
gauntlet. The latter finding it vain to reſiſt, . 


aſked if any man of quality was among his pur- Wl 


ſuers; and Copeland pretending that he himſelf | 4 


was an Engliſh baron, David gave him his 


This 


OF-SCOTLAN D. 
This happened near a village called Mering - 


ton; nor does it appear that David had a ſingle 

— ME attendant about his perſon when taken. In 1 
— ncan time, the diviſion under the lords Mow- | 

, bray and Douglas had been totally routed by 

G Ws Baliol, to whoſe valour the Engliſh victory was | 

t q Ws owing. In this battle the Scots are ſaid to have . 
loſt fifteen thouſand men, John Randolph earl b. 
„or Mureay, the carl of Strathern, the lord David 
nav, conſtable, the lord Edward Keith, marſhal, 

7 together with. the chancellor and chamberlain 

"1 of Scotland, the lord Philip Meldrum, the 

in 

n lord John Stuart, and Allan Stuart his brother, 

>. Maurice Murray, John Crawford, Robert Leſlie, 

rs & William H-oliburton, Reginald Kirkpatric, John 


A Alireon, Patric Herring, Sir Michael Scot, Ro- 
aer Camon, Sir Alexander Gordon, Sir William 
Fraſer, Sir John Ländſay of Gleneſk, Sir Tho- 
aas Vaux, Sir Dougal Campbell, Sir Alexander 
odeval (Bothwell we ſuppoſe). who, that day 
rried the king's ſtandards; and Sir Alexander 
42 a amſay, called the Flower pf Chivalry, (an appel- | 
ation beſtowed by the Scots upon all-knights' - 
rho excelled in arms) beſides many others. 


— Wome (Frenckilknights Felbrlewiſe; for Ve 
75 avec the names of Humphrey Bleis, Robert n 
ot Aaltalent, John de la Moir, and John Bonville.. 

, | 


= Among the priſoners, beſides the king, were 
oe bichops of St. Andrew's and Aberdeen; the Their p- 
Pearls of Fife, Sutherland, Douglas and Men- 4299 
Y teich, eee with the ark of „„ . 
8 OW. . Wigton; 8 
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8 Wien the lord james Douglas, brother to 
" | the earl of that name; Malcolm Fleming, Ro: 
bert; Veſay, William Kinaſton, William Ram- 
, be, David Bunant, john Sinclair, William 
—___ Mowbray; Henry Ramſayß Thomas Bird, Wal. 
| xr William More, Gilbert Carrie, 
Micholas Clepodeam, Patrick Dunbar, Wil- 
Fam Garden, John Maxwell, Fergus Crawford, 
Alexander Steel, David Annand, Robert Mac- 
peth, Duncan M Donald, William Livingſton, 
| David Pitz - Walter Fitz- Gilbert, Andrew Camp- 
bell, John Praſton, George Abernethy, John 
Stuärt de Dalfaanton, Walter Moign, Thomas 
de Bippes, Lawrence Gillibrend, Adam Ful, 
lartoh, Wiltam Bayly, Wiltiam Murray, Johri 
— GiffartipRobert: Wallace, Bartholomew. Druni- 
'- mond Robert Cheſhoim, David Graham, John 
| do Valence, Euſtace Lorrain, and Peter Her- 
r 4 ot] 118 an F axot 
s, to the, loſs; ef the Engliſh, ſome of 
their authors mention nd) more than four 
knights, and five eſquires ; but the numher of 
the commons Who were killed, which muſt 
have been conſiderable, is not mentioned; and 
Drei it is owing. to Dugdale, an Engliſh antiquary;. 
v. 7 " that W know the lord Ralph Haſtings was 
bere mortally wWounded. The, vaſt plunder 
Which the Englifh found among the Scots 
proved favourable to the latter; for the love of | 
a "pillage rendering them careleſs. about their pri- 
ſpners, * of ew. . and joined che 
. . diviſion 
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bable that it was owing to two cauſes. The 


1 and his ꝓredilection far the French, to whom 
de committed his life and honour. 


men, who often would have foughit each other 
rather than. their common enemy. To one, or 


diviſion Was pe ct-4f SE; and the caution 
«| nis ea to mg/m * eng kizJofs den 
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_— * ö 
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F 2 the penury of evidence, diſables me from mak 
iag any other apology for his conduct, than 
1 that it was juſtifahle; becauſe David, proba- 
2 iy before his death, forgave him, treated bun 


0 the crown. This battle was: fought 7 the 
. W e p aj ie 1 7 | 


| this battle in 1348. 
ol. III. ; 


__ ls, 


The ſecond 
was the fatal fendal jealoufies among the great 


bad been but inconſiderable. It muſt be ac 
knowledge; that this behaviour, in the pre- 
9 heir of the crown, had n ſuſpicious 
pcs, and: was afterwards highly reſented by = 
David himfelf. The giltapce ef the time, and 


with affection, and confirmed his ſucceflion - 


* Bocce bas been fo amazingly inaccurate that be has placed 


2 


. relation of this battle}: e 10 Cauſes of” 
well as Engliſh authors, renders it highly pro- — 


both, of thoſe cauſes we are to aſcribe the backs = 
wardneis of the earls of Murray and Pouglas 
to engage till it was tao late, and till David's 


— 


1 


divifo under the high-Geward and the ea of Ap. 0 
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THE HIST ORT 
6 The capture of David was attended with 
very peculiar circumſtances. He was ſtripped 
of a famous:croſs;' perhaps the ſame which had 
belonged to Edgar Atheling (though other 
writers have made 1t fall from heaven, on the 
| ſpot where the abbey. of Holyrood-houſe now 
ſtands) beſides other jewels to a great value; 
The booty was ſo conſiderable, that David, who 
had received another wound, being ſingle, Cope- 
land, inſtead of carrying him back to the main 
army, con veyed him privately to the caſtle of 
Bamborough, belonging to his friend the lord 
Piercy ; ſo that, for ſome time, it was not 
Known where. he Was, or that he had been 
made a priſoner. ; The queen no ſooner under. 
ſtood the place of his captivity, "than ſhe fe- 
ſolved to reclaim him; and for that purpoſe 
ſent a herald to the, caſtle of Ogle (belonging, 
according: to. Mr. Barnes, to Copeland himſelf) 
to Which he had been removed. Copeland, 
though no baron nor Knight, was a brave, re- 
ſolute man, and had acquired a very confider- 
able intereſt among the nobility, of the North. 


He Hatly refuſed to deliver i up his Toyal priſoner” 


| to the queen, c or to any perſon WhO could not 
produce an order for that burpoſe under Ed- 
ward's hand and feal. The « queen reſented this 
reſolute behaviour : as an inſult to her majeſty, 
and wrote over bitter complaints of 'Copeland's 
behaviour to the King, who was then employed 

in in the famous fie iege of Calais, Edward, with- 
34 #3 du 
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or being moved by his queens. repreſentz _ 
I tions, ordered Copeland to a before him | 
„in perſon, wlächuhe did, after having reſigned 

3 the cuſtody of David to the lord Nevil, a n. 

„ dDeman in ; whom!) he had the greateſti confi? 

$ W dence. The vindication:: of his nconduct to 

; Edward was ſo plain and manly, that that 

„ 9:5 approved of all he had done, rewarded: 

a bim xith five hundred pounds a year, and ſent 

f 9 him back me the, a ol Enighthood o 

d Y | England. 51180 of. 10 dy Mien £4 1 

*t ; By this tune; the ber os priſoners that His entry 
# had bern made in the north of Eugland - Was — 
A great, that they had become burthenſome to 

= their captors ; and many of them were dis- 

0 miſſed, ſome without any ranſom, and others 
o upon giving a flight ſecurity for their paying Rymer, 

Be = certain trifling ſums on their return'to; Scots 

2 land. Edward being appriſed of this FOR, . 
5 interpoſed his royal authority, by ordering | 
2 chat none ſhould have their liberty witho 

mi 5 1 his ſpecial ;permiſſion;- that the priſoners, der 
- =_ quality ſhonld: be carried; to London, and the 

cr N others diſtributed through different Parts or 5 
ja the Kingdom. We are told that, in conſe- Gin — 
155 1 quence of this): order, and by the command of "X24 

- =—_ Edward; no fewer than twenty thouſand men 

8 4 were, affembled by, Copeland, who eſcorted His 

7 =] royal priſoner f from' the caſtle of Ogle, till the 

I = lord "Nevil, by indehtute,” denveed him. into 

— the hands» Sir Thomas Rokeby, ſheriff: of 


WR". G 2 | | York- 
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T1 Fm ur pan 
4 4% Vorkſhire, ofi:the twelltieth bf December Me 
was contuited in the fame pompous manner 
bn all the-roady and was mounted upon à large 
black: couvidr wien he mud is ente into 
London, David's tieatmwut on the vad, and 
kis reception i London, were” very mapnifio 
cent, and had been directed by Ewald Mims 
ſelf, whoſe. mannbrs werd nd grestty ſoſtened 
towards the Scots, "David's graceful appeate 
. ance; his exile and captivity, touched thy Rearts 
of the Engliſh wherever he came. He d 
— recti ved in London; wick the Freatoſt ſolemnity, es 
_ by the Tord-miyor and the other magiſtra tus / n 

the city compuiſies, under aving; lining all the 
ſtreets through! which he paſſed, the houſes 
being loaded; even to their ridges, with ſpecs 
.....- tators, hd .cxptefled 2 generdus concern for 
his captivity; though it added kuſtte to their 
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bl on unt Being arri wd at the Tower de 
i vas delivered, by Sndenturtikewi(e, te tlie cuſ. 
tody ofthe donſtable the lord Jobs Datey, on 

1347 the ſecond of January, 13494-and,- tho? nity 


guardled, he was refpcafutiy treated(o! © 1c! 5D 
* Then os Or all the-allaſtrions Scotch:priſoners taken 
ein at the battle of Durham, Edward was the meſt 
| ha &xafperated-at-» che earls of Munteith and Fifep 
„be family of the former lay under great ubli- 

cle de the kings of nee and both 
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* Aberctamby calls this A ert; but; according to 
- the nccurate Rüädiman {See Sel. Dip.) the title &d not come to 
that 2 far fore [years after; for it went from the Cum- 
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p ein rens waffle wr nue. 
duand Batiol; fur which they were: beides 
CC for hig tara © * 

ew : Menteith-wasdhecordingly..cxecuted as _—_ 
Wraitor,: and his quarters ſent. to fliſferent tbowus I 
r Bgland; but the carl of Fife was pardoneds. | 
n accbust, af is fd, f fone diſtant velations: 

up he had with the royat family of Eugland. | 
ako, Who was as acve a8, brave, dg p f 
as dered himfelf as fighting fort crowng! ame Baiok ys | 
Wis! progteſs Was rapid. Before ide end of Eee 
eu, he recovered: all chat the? Sets feld pet 

Wt oland; redaced thy eaftles of kermitage anch 
Woxburghs che foveſt of Rtrie, the Morſe) ank 
be chunties of annandale, Tee unc 9 
4 WW wecdale, Some Fnglith writers (ay, thatithoſe Cw 

recefſes wete owing to the lords Nevil an,r "7 
Ra without taking any notice thar Baliol c 
as preſent in perſon, and commanded ia, 
Pier The mts of, the Engi demie, 
Ntended thereby to Cockburns-path and Son 
"edge. As to the Scots, though they ame 
heir king for his obſtinaeys they pitied his mii 
ortanes, and continued attaclied to his eaufri 
he conduct of the high-ſteward, notwich- 
3 —— nces that: were againſt him, 
1 oF Was 1 f by che 3 and he wa 
= l hy 1248 Fagt tf, e St n ' bhyb 534 . 


ass t the Stuarts, and Wet to the Grahams. The Scbtch 
calogiſts, however. fay, that Mary caunteſs of Apen, Was 
arricd to Sir Joly e who in her right enjoyed. W 25 
Y Pre” | WY; 43. en 74. * wx : 
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5 ee of the kingdom. Every 


_ - - » thoyſand:men, commanded byyhimfelt, entered 


+» evo; armies: ſhould join near Edinburgh, and 


1E rin 


circumſtance conſidered, had it not been] for 
him Scotland muſt have been now reduced to 
as wretched a ſituation as ſhe was in under the 
ſt, Edward; but be acted gyith à prudence 
cual to the high Ration he filled Baliol had 
ing muſtered his army, formed it into tw] o 1 
diviſions; one of them, conſiſting of, Twenty! | I 


gcotland by the way of Carliſle, as the ther. 
under the lords Piercy and, Nexil, did on the 
Adel of Berwice.l)Baliol's intention, by this 
diviſion, was to ravage Galloway, Nidſdale, Bl 
and Carrie, while the too. lords were daying 1 
wake, n and Clydeldale; 32nd. - that, the 


from thence march to Perth. He, ſucceeded f 
to his wiſh... The, guardian had withdrawn,all Wl.: 
op poſition from the. Held; the defenceleſs (90g 4 
hitants durſt not diſpute the legality of his t- Wl 
F z the junction Was formed, and the whole 
Tn Ay marched in a body towards Perth., Mo- 1 
dern Aagliſh biſtorians (ep. that they were BY 
ſapped in their march, by the, ſuhmiſſions of 
the Scots, ho prevailed upon aligl to grant 
them a truce, upon the r thou - 
fand pounds; but! this is inſt not only pro: 
bability but evidence. Though the neceſſities 
of Baliol might have tempted him to ſuch a 
pProceeding, yet it cannot be ſuppoſed that the 
Engliſh would have tnbmriter?” to o mean-: 
N HE. | * 


bo 


Ly 


o $ COMLAND.. in 
pirited a compact; nor is there a ſingle record AD. 194% 


* I to prove the fact, though it is bertain that a deere 
* truce at this time took place, edit the t e 
- | E | lowing means. fo 22 324 10 oth 10 7 2 3 200 r 


The taking of Calais, though glorious to:Eds A truce. 


ward, had coſt him a vaſt number of men, and 5 
reduced his finances to a very low condition. 
0 SEdward therefore. likened to the mediation! of 
* ne pope by the cardinal of St. Cecilius, and on 
4 * he twenty- eighth of September a truce Was 
N 


oncluded between him and Philip, which was 


* o continue till the ninth of July, 1348 „ the 
A rrſt article of which, was as follows: That the 
- 


"MS cots, among ,others, ſhould be compriſed. on 
ig Philip's. part; and that the truce ſhould 
e proclaimed on the marches both of England 
ind Scotland : provided always, that, whether 
he Scots ſhould refuſe to accept or hold the 
a truce er not, it mould nevertheless conti · 
1 0 ne firm and inyiolable between the two Kings, 
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ti 9 d others their allies. The operation of this 
le uce, chetefote, muſt" have taken place about 
0-; ie time chat Baliol Was marching towards 


erth. We are, in the mean time, to obſerve, 
9 that it is probable, from the advanced ſeaſoi of 


8. 8 


nt' he year, Baliol's 1 5 e not deen 1⁰ ; 
u- 1 2055 ok 8 r with 12 U n I EN 27 9A $4 5 
07 ; | 139+ SD... 4 703 10 ; Nt 04 80 Af 
ies a * Carte, the Engliſh hiſtorian, is equally inconſiſtent and inat- 


42 8 4 urate in his account of this truce. He ſays, that; the F: $78 
WPought it till] September the eighth, to get time to treat for Davi 

I WBruce's ranſom; But that view not ſucceetling, they reuewel 

4 their hoſtilities, What views Sold the Scots have in throwing” 

. away 
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AD; „Wh tratlitis, the part -afted by the guardian 


Couduct of 
the Scotch 
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| 22 the guardian and the ſtates, though it Had 


Edward a pretence to alledge that, by breaking 


Bol, as chey pretended, been recognized as King 


2 
, 
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| 
and: the nobility of Scotland, on this oceafion, 
was heroical aud. patrjotic.. They were by ne 
means fond of the truce; nor does it abſolutely WH 
appear that it ever had been forma lly accept eepted 
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been proclaimed upon the borders, which gave 
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it, they had violated their faith.” Here I muſt be 
er ofinien, that che Englith writers are ex. 
tremely inconſiſtent in their accounts. Had Ba- 4 


en all che ſouthern parts of Scotland; had the Y 
royaliſts been impotent and paſſive; had he met 
With no reſiſtance; and if he was at the head of 
an army that could have cruſhed all oppoſition, WP> 
can we ſuppoſe the Brueeans of |S ang would 
to have broken a truce 


have been mad enough ti | . 
(as they undoubtedly did) of c they ſtood BR: 
greatly in need? When Edward arrived in 
Eugland, he complained: of this, and refufed for 
that very reaſfbn to enter upon any treaty con- 
cerning David's ranfom, before he had fatisfac- Z 
tion för the breach of the truce,” This was { l 
far from diſcouraging the Scots, that they even ES 
Walle inroads into England, Oh Baliol x paf: 
Fed the winter of 1347 in che caſtle of Lanvic, 1 
pray 0 nab for upon fo precarious a praſpe, and car fo hor: MG. 
z time; or how can we imagine that it was in the power of their 7 
| e W a n An % a =_ - 
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Or Ss COoTLAN ). W 
(which lies, according to Abereromby, on the D 
WS borders of Galloway) but probably too weak to 
= undertake any thing of conſequence. In fact, 
4; AS though both Scotch and Engliſh hiſtorians are 
fileat as to-particulars, we find that, at the end 
of the year 1348, the Bruceans had recovered 
all their country except Berwic, Roxburgh, 
Hermitage, and Lanric, which was part of Ba- 
lors hereditary ſtate, and defended by him with 
an army. The Scotch hiſtorians inform us, that : 
che Engliſh, in revenge of the damages done 
their country by the breach of the peace, pro 
claimed a tournament and other warlike exer- 
WS ciſcs to be held at Berwic, to which they invit- 
ed the Scots; but in their way thither, they fell 
Into an ambuſcade, and were cut in mee by che 
"oe ngliſh,...:: 956, +6 *S&FHÞ 41 HGH 4 
2 * Thehandotheavenwasſoevereupon theScots 1349. 
1 uing the years 1349 and 130, chat they fur- 735% 
i little of hiſtorical matter. A moſt dread- $ckime. 
„ plague had paſſed from the continent of Eu- 
Pope to England, and the Scots wantonly in- 
sed the: innate; hatred: they bore their ene- 
„ ries by enjoying their calamities, and even en- 
eavouring to render them ſubſervient to their 
evenge. This ferocity, though unjuſtifiable, 
as natural to a people ſo provoked, and op- 
I preſt, as the Scots had long been by the Engliſh; Re 
1 ut it proved fatal at the ſame time. They had 
appointed 2 rendezvous in the foreſt of Selkirk, 
2 b tc avail themlelves of the * which Was 
Vor. III. HH then 
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. then defolating England. Scarcely had they 
paſſed the borders, when' they were ſeiaed by the 
peſtilence. Five thouſand: of them dropt down 
dead, and many were cut off by the enemy, 
who: had found means to draw a conſiderable 
body to che field. This barbarous invaſion 
furniſhed Edward with new matter of com- 
plaint; and his ſubjects, in their turn, made freſh 

irruptions into Scotland, + nouns RING ram, 
their garriſons. 

DagerE The few Scots who ür ed from the i inva- 

ion communicated the peſtilente to their coun- 

trymen (one third of whom, according to For- 

dun, periſhed). The patient's fleſh ſwelled ex- 

ceſlively, and he died in two day's illneſs; but 

the fame author tells us, That the mortality 

| chiefly affected the middling and lower ranks 

* people. This calamity, dreadful as it Was, Y 
was not ſufficient to extinguiſh the feuds' and 

Animoſities which fill prevailed among the ll 

great families of Scotland. Sir John Douglas, 
brother to the lord Douglas, who was then a 
priſoner in England, and father to James Bou- 
glas of Dalkeith, had been put to death by Sir 
David Barclay at Horſewobd.” To reven ge hi his 
murder, the lord Douglas, thdigh a priſoner, | pre- 3 
vailed with one John de St. Michael to aſſaſſinate Wi 
Barclay, which he did, "at Aberdeen, ON Shroye | A 
90 Tueſday 1 135. | The hiſtorian remarks, that 
this John de St. Michael -and all his 118 6D 
died by the Ford, * : alter 9 


* 


3 


or SCOTLAND. 


time after. The continuance of the plague, dur- 
ing the years 1351 and 1352, occaſioned a ceſſa- 
tion of arms all over Europe, as well as between 
the Scots and Engliſh; for the truce, which had 
been concluded in France, was prolonged to 
Midſummer 1355. Very little hiſtorical matter 
therefore preſents itſelf during that time; and 
this is the leſs ſurpriſing, as the violence of the 
plague rendered it dangerous for any body of 


was buried at Dumfermling. Fordun informs 
Vſſac, by hom ſhe had two daughters. The 


eldeſt; Joan, was married to the lord Lorn *, 
and had iſſue both male and female; the * 


: 2, We 8 2 
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1 ale, being delivered from his impriſon- 
ent in England, returned to Scotland, and was 
8 #$ murdered' while hunting in the foreſt of Eric, 


earl Douglas +, to revenge the death of Sir 
1 ene and Sir David 1 8 . 


"LI + 14 


* eee e eee chan 
the Scotch genealogiſts. 

* 7 The hiſtorians and chronologiſts of Scotland are here again at 
TO AGTY; T am directed by the former, as the latter ſeem to be 
pbewildered In their accounts, Douglas, the laſt Scotch peerage 


An, and brother to James, che hero w was Killed in Spain, and . 
| H 2 : — 


men to aſſemble together, either without doors 
or within. In the year 1353 died Matilda de 
Bruce, ſiſter to king David, at Aberdeen, and 


Cacharine, ſeems to have died unmarried, at 
3 The ſame year, the lord Douglas of 


pb his couſin and''godfon William, afterwards 


4 Writer, gives us a William Douglas, the ſon of Archibald Tyn- 


4 


A. D. 115 
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us, that ſhe married à gentleman, one Thomas 


Fordun, 


8 then n e 4 en bad they 
paſſed the borders, when they were ſeized by the 
peſtilence. Five thouſand of them dropt down 
dead, and many were cut off by the enemy, 
who had found means to draw a conſiderable 
body to the field. This barbarous invaſion 
furniſhed Edward with new matter of com- 
plaint; and his ſubjects, in their turn, made freth 
irruptions: into Scotland, n rde reren 
their garriſons, © N 
Dr The few Scots who ed Fowl {ke ter | 
ion communieated the peſtitence to Weir ch 
trymen (one third of whom, according to For- 
dun, periſhed). The patient's fleſh ſwelled ex- 
ceſlively, and he died in two day's illneſs; but 
the fame” author tells us, That the mortality 
chiefly affected the middling and lower ranks 
of people. This calamity, dreadful as it Was, 
wos not ſüffcient to extinguiſh the feuds" and 
+. znimoſities' which ſeill prevatted among the 
great families' of Scotland. Sir John Douglas, 
brother to the lord Douglas, who was then a 
pPriſoner in England, and father to James Dou- 
glas of Dalkeith, had been put to death by Sir 
David Barchy: at Horſewobd. To revenge his 
0 murder, the lord Douglas, thou gh a | priſoner, pre- 
vailed with one John de St Mchael to aſlaſſinate 
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Barclay, which he did, "at Aberdeen, « ON Shrove t 
EY Tueſday. I 350. | The kiſtorian remarks, that 5 
this John 88 St. Michael aud all his accomplices | 
ed uy the * 1 Fe another, in a 5 
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time after, The continuance of the plague, dur- 4. 9 18 
ing the years 135 and 1352, occnHEm“ned a ceffſa - 1, * 
tion of arms all over Europe, as well as between 
the Scots and Engliſh; for the trace, which had 
been concluded in France, was prolonged to 5 
Midſummer 1335. Very little hiſtorical matter 
therefore preſents itſeif during that time; and 
this is the leſs furprifing, as the violence of the 
plague rendered it dangerous for anz bodyiof _.. 4 
men to aſſemble together, either without doors 4 
or within. In tlie year 1353 died Matilda de 2333. 
Bruce, ter to king David, at Aberdeen, and 4 
was buried at Dumfermling. Fordun informs 
us, that ſhe married 4 gentleman, one Thomas „ 
Vſſac, by whom ſue had two daughters. The 
eldeſt; Joan, was married to the lord Lorn *, 
and had iſſue both male and female; the ſecond, 
Catharine, ſeems to have died unmarried, at 
Stirling. The ſame year, the lord Douglas of | 
. Lithidale, being delivered from his impriſon- 851 8 
ment in England, returned to Scotland, and was 
murdered while hunting in the foreſt of Etric, 
by his couſin and godſon William, afterwards 
= cal Douglas +, to revenge the death of Sir 
= ANTE TIRE: Lud Sir Daved 2 8 Wy, 
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the Scotch genealogiſts. 
Ys The hiſtorians and chronologiſts of Scotland are here again at 
I am directed by the former, as the latter ſeem to be 
biwilderdt 3 In their accounts, Douglas, the laſt Scotch peerage - | 
writer, gives us a William Douglas, the fon of Archibald Tyn-  - ," _ 
_ and brother to James, the * Was Killed in Spain, and : ; 
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Treatment 
of David 
during his 
confine- 
ment, 


Rymer, 


Barngs, 


THE HISTORKLTLT 
David all this time remained a priſoner in 
England, and ſeveral treaties had been propoſed 
by the Scots for his ranſom, but all of them 
proved ineffectual; becauſe Edward infiſted, as 


a preliminary condition, that he and his ſub- - i 
Jets ſhould be indemnified for the ravages of - i 


the Scots, in breach of the truce. I perceive, 
however, that other obſtacles lay to his releaſe; 
for in one of the petitions given in by the com- 
mons to Edward, they require that David Bruce, 
William Douglas, and other chief men of Scot- 
land, priſoners, may in no manner be releaſed, 
neither by ranſom nor upon their faith. Ed- 
ward paid little regard to this requeſt, for it is 
certain that he releaſed Douglas; and the re- 
ſtraint of David, and the other Scotch noble- 
men, was ſo gentle, that they were admitted to 
all the public diverſions in England. They were 
ſuffered to diſplay their proweſs in tilts and 
tournaments, in which ſome of them acquitted 


themſelves ſo well, that Edward ſuffered them 


to return to their own country, though I be- 
lieve it was always upon condition that their 
perſons ſhould be forthcoming to him, if called 
upon, This behaviour of Edward gives me a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion that, had the guardian of Scot- 
land, and the great lords there, been very 


glas. He died earl of Douglas, in the year 1384. The two manu- 
ſcript copies of Fordun, which Mr. Hearne conſulted, are clear as 


to the fact I have related in the hiſtory, and are followed by 
Buchanan, | | wp po 


earneſt 


ſucceeding his father In 1333, in the eſtate and lordſhip of Dou- 3 
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OF SCOTLAND. 53 
arneſt for David's liberty, they might have pro- 4-D. 1353. 
4% 2 tured it. Every ſtep of Edward's conduct favours 
3 his conjecture. He gave David leave to return to 
Scotland, where, according to the Engliſh hiſto- 
baus, he was fo fond of liberty, that he ſollicited 

3 His ſubjects to ſacrifice their independency to 
eliver him from his captivity, which they mag- 


4 8 roes ſo far as to ſay, that Edward ſent the earl 

L f Northampton at the head of an army, in 

&hich David himſelf ſerved, to reduce the Scots 

Y Jo reaſon ; but this writer, who is a modern one, 

J as no countenance for his aſſertion, either from 

Y 1d hiſtories or records, and therefore we mult 

ok upon it as fabulous. We have, however, 

3 flicient reaſon, from what followed, to believe 

Y hat David would have accepted his liberty up- 

In terms which the guardian and his nobility 

3 id not think proper to comply with. 

He behaved as a man of honour towards Ed- His honour- 
4 I rd; for finding his ſollicitations fruitleſs, he — 

turned to his priſon at London, from whence, 

the interceſſion of the queen his wife, he was 

cered, in July 1353, to repair to Newcaſtle, 

here a new negotiation was entered into for 

Y s ranſom. We are here to premiſe, that what- 

Per diſcontent the nobility of Scotland might 
tertain on account of David's partiality for 

e French, they agreed to ſupply him with 
Woncy during his confinement. Three of his 

meſtics, of whom William Toures was one, 
3 about 


Rymer, 
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Treatment 
of David 
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confine- 
ment. 


Rymer. 


THE HISTORY 

David all this time remained a priſoner in 
England, and ſeveral treaties had been propoſed 
by the Scots for his ranſom, but all of them 
proved ineffectual; becauſe Edward inſiſted, as 
a preliminary condition, that he and his ſub- 
Jets ſhould. be indemnified for the ravages of 
the Scots, in breach of the truce. I perceive, 
however, that other obſtacles lay to his releaſe; 
for in one of the petitions given in by the com- 
mons to Edward, they require that David Bruce, 
William Douglas, and other chief men of Scot- 
land, priſoners, may in no manner be releaſed, 
neither by ranſom nor upon their faith. Ed- 
ward paid little regard to this requeſt, for it is 
certain that he releaſed Douglas; and the re- 
{traint of David, and the other Scotch noble- 
men, was ſo gentle, that they were admitted to 
all the public diverſions in England. They were 


ſuffered to diſplay their proweſs in tilts and 


tournaments, in which ſome of them acquitted 


themſelves ſo well, that Edward ſuffered them 


to return to their own country, though I be- 
heve it was always upon condition that their 
perſons ſhould be forthcoming to him, if called 
upon, This behaviour of Edward gives me a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion that, had the guardian of Scot- 
land, and the great lords there, been very 


| ſucceeding his father in 1333, in the eſtate and lordſhip of Pou- 


glas. He died earl of Douglas, in the year 1484. The two manu- 
ſcript copies of Fordun, which Mr. Hearne conſulted, are clear as 
to the fact I have related in the hiſtory, and are followed by 
Buchanan, | | | ; 


earneſt 


OF SCOTLAND. 
earneſt for David's liberty, they might have pro- 
cured it. Every ſtep of Edward's conduct favours 


Scotland, where, according to the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians, he'was ſo fond of liberty, that he ſollicited 
his ſubjects to ſacrifice their independency to 
deliver him from his captivity, which they mag- 
nanimouſly refuſed. One of the Engliſh writers 
goes ſo far as to ſay, that Edward ſent the earl 


which David himſelf ſerved, to reduce the Scots 
to reaſon ; but this writer, who is a modern one, 
has no countenance for his aſſertion, either from 


look upon it as fabulous. We have, however, 
ſufficient reaſon, from what followed, to believe 
that David would have accepted his liberty up- 
on terms which the guardian and his nobility 
did not think proper to comply with. 

He behaved as a man of honour towards Ed- 
ward; for finding his ſollicitations fruitleſs, he 
returned to his priſon at London, from whence, 
by the interceſſion of the queen his wife, he was 
ſuffered, in July 1353, to repair to Newcaſtle, 
where a new negotiation was entered into for 
his ranſom. We are here to premiſe, that what- 
ever diſcontent the nobility of Scotland might 
entertain on account of David's partiality for 
the French, they agreed to ſupply him with 
money during his confinement. Three of his 
domeſtics, of whom William Toures was one, 
about 


this conjecture. He gave David leave to return to 


of Northampton at the head of an army, in 


old hiſtories or records, and therefore we muſt 
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His honour- 
able beha- 
viour. 


Rymer, 


34 


AD. 1353: about four months after his impriſonment, were 


Names of 


kis hoſtages, 


upon which the allowance which Edward had | 


THE HISTORY 


ſuffered to depart for Scotland, that they might 
bring from thence money for David's main. 
tenance, and that of the other Scotch priſoners; i 


hitherto granted them was truck off, In every 


year after, (to that which I now treat of) a nego- [ 
tiation was ſet on foot for his ranſom. The Scotch ¶ to 
commiſſioners were William biſhop of St. An- Per 
drew's, Thomas biſhop of Caithneſs, John biſhop | AS 
of Murray, Adam biſhop of Brechin, Patric Dun- Br. 
bar earl of March, Brother Alexander Seton, Ic 
knight, maſter of the hoſpital of St. John of in 
Jeruſalem, Sir Robert Erſkine, lord of Erſkine, Per 
Sir Andrew Douglas, William Meldrum, lord of ten 
Bachynnanebe, and John Wygmer, a burgher of Mon 
Edinburgh. The next treaty was in 1349 and e 
1350, when the queen herſelf, the biſhop of Caith- 99 till 
neſs, Sir David Erſkine, David Lindſay, lord. of Ih 
Crawfurd, and William Meldrum, were commiſ. #7 
fioners; as were, in 1351, the biſhops of St. An- king 
drew's, Brechin, Caithneſs, and Dumblain, the | the 
earls of March, Marr, Angus, and.Sutherland, oo 


William lord of Douglas, David Lindſay, Wil- 
lam Livingſton, and Robert Erſkine, knights. 
The chief of the hoſtages who remained in 
England for David, while he was ſolliciting his | 
ranſom. in Scotland, were John, ſon and heir 
of the great ſteward of Scotland, the ſame who 
afterwards came to be king by the name of Ro- 


bert the third. John Dunbar, ſon and heir of 
the 
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. the earl of March, John, ſon and heir of the 
| earl of Sutherland, Thomas, nephew and heir 


W of the earl of Wigton, James, ſon and heir of 
sir David Lindſay, Hugh Roſs, brother and heir 


and heir of John Murray &. 


5 to treat of David's ranſom, many debates hap- 
WT pencd, but at laſt the following preliminaries 
vere agreed upon: © That Monſieur David de 
Bruce ſhould be inſtantly ſet at liberty; and 
chat he ſhould pay for his ranſom the ſum of 
W ninety thouſand merks ſterling, by equal pro- 
W portions, within the ſpace of nine years. That 
W ten thouſand merks, being the firſt proportion, 
ſhould be paid at the feaſt of Candlemas next to 
come; the ſecond at Candlemas 1 357, and ſo on, 
W till complete payment ſhould be made of the 
whole. That, during the ſaid ſpace of nine 
| years, there ſhould be a truce between the two 


che heirs of the greateſt families in that king- 
dom, ſhould remain in England as hoſtages and 


thereof was not paid at the preciſe term ap- 


England, and continue there a priſoner till it 


| 18 k . -. 2 
5 vas paid; or, if he was detained by ſome juſt 
5 ampediment, that the lord 1 of Scot- 
; '$] . 
LO- * I have been the more cit to inſert thoſe names, becauſe 
of they are all taken from records, 


land, 
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Upon the meeting of the plenipotentiaries 


Wkingdoms. That twenty Scotch gentlemen, 


ſureties for the ſaid ſum; and that, if any part 


pointed, then the ſaid David ſhould return to 


- 3 


A. D. 1353. 


Hof the carl of Roſs, Thomas Murray, brother 


Rymer. 
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A. D. 2353. land, the lord of Douglas, Thomas Murray, 


The Scots 


xcjet a 
diſhonoura- 
dle treaty 
agreed to by 


and John of the Illes, thould e come and ſupply 
his place.” 

| Theſe articles, whatever the Scotch writers 
may pretend, afford ſome ground for the alle- 
gation of the Engliſh writers, that David was 


his king,” too fond of his liberty. They left his title to 


the crown ſtill queſtionable, and diſallowed by 
the Engliſh, while Baliol's claim remained un- 
extinguiſhed; the ranſom- money was a larger 
ſum than Scotland, in her then exhauſted ſtate, 
could furniſh ; and, what was ſtill worſe, no 
regard was had to the intereſts of the French, 
who had ſerved David ſo faithfully. In fact, the 


nobility of Scotland thought the terms ſo dif- 


advantageous and diſhonourable, that they re- 
jected them. This was a great diſappointment to 
Edward, who with his ſon, the prince of Wales, 
had not only ratified the treaty, but had iſſued 
writs, commanding all the nobility and' gentry 
in the neighbourhood of Newcaſtle to attend 
him with their beſt equipages, that they might 
be preſent at the delivery of David into the 
hands of his own ſubjects, and at receiving the 
hoſtages in his room. The refuſal of the Scots 


to ratify this treaty broke off all farther con- 
ferences, and occaſional incurſions between the 


two nations were renewed; though we know 
of few or none of the particulars till the expi- 


ration of the truce in 1355. 


John, 
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John, by this time, had ſucceeded his father, 
Philip de Valois, in the throne of France. No- 
thing could have been more fortunate for him, 


conſidering the terms upon which he ſtood 


with Edward, than the rejection of the treaty 
of ranſom by the Scots; whom he reſolved to 
ſupport. He àccordingly ſent over one of his 
beſt knights, Eugene de Garenciere, with ſixty 
choſen officers, knights and efquires, and forty 
thouſand crowns of the ſun, to enable the Scots 
to continue the war with England, which was 
the expreſs condition of this ſeaſonable ſupply: 


According to Fordun (whoſe words are ex- 


tremely femarkable on this occaſion) David 


himſelf and his nobility agreed to this condi - 
tion; * and the Scots (ſays the ſame hiſtorian) 
who frequently loſe a pound for a penny, be- 


ing ſeduced by the temptation of the gold, 
promiſed to make war upon England.” The 


money, according to all Hiſtorians, was di- 


vided between the guardian and the great men; 


57 
Ns 


auxiliaries 


in Scotland, 


and little or none of it was beſtowed upon the 


middling or inferior ranks. 
So conſiderable a ſupply enabled the guar- 
dian and his friends once more to take the field 


upon the expiration of the truce, but not be- 


fore the Engliſh had deſtroyed the Lothians 
and Douglaſdale. The earl of March and the 
lord William Douglas (whoni we may ſuppoſe 
had been pardoned for the murder of his kinſ- 


man) and Sir William Ramſay of Dalhouly, 
Vol. III. 1 one 


Succeſſes of 
the Scots, 
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THE HIT O ARA 
one of che beſt and braveſt of the Scotch gene- 


rals, aſſembled a ſtrong party to revenge them- 


who ſtorm 


the town of 


Berwic, 


ſelves upon the Engliſh. When they came to 
Niſbit-Moor, they ambuſhed themſelves and 


their French auxiliaries (according to Fordun) 


under a mountain ; but Ramſay being detached 
with a body of linkt-bars, made an inroad as 
far as Norham, which he burnt, and plundered 
the adjacent country. The Engliſh marchers 
hearing of this inroad, attacked Ramſay ; and, 


by making a flow retreat, he encouraged them 


to follow him till he drew. them into the am- 
buſh . at Niſbit, where they- found themſelves 
ſurrounded by a ſuperior body. of the. Scots, 
by whom they were totally defeated.. Sir Tho- 
mas Gray and his ſon, with Sir John Dacres, 
and other gentlemen of diſtinction, were taken 


- priſoners, on the part of the Engliſh, after a 
brave defence; but the Scots loſt two of their 


beſt officers, Sir John Haliburton, and Sir James 


Turnbull. 


The Scots being joined by Stuart, the Scotch 
earl of Angus, they reſolved, by the favour of 
night, to make an attempt upon the town of 
Berwic. Their deſign was to ſurpriſe it by an 
Eſcalade ; but they met with ſo vigorous a re- 
ſiſtance, that Sir Thomas Vaux, Sir Andrew 
Scot of Balwirie, Sir John Gordon, Sir Wil- 
liam Sinclair, Sir Thomas Preſton, and Sir 
Alexander Mowbray were killed in the attack, 
which, however, proved ſucceſsful. The place 

was 
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W was taken by ſtorm, with the loſs of Sir Alex- 4. p. 136 
ander Ogle, the governor, Sir Edward Gray, 
and Sir Thomas Piercy, brother to the lord of 
that name. It is to the honour of the Scots, 
that none of the garriſon were put to the ſword 
but thoſe who reſiſted. This acquiſition was of 
no great importance to the Scots, as the caſtle 
ſtill held out; and Edward, hearing in France 
of the loſs of the town, hurried back to Lon- 
don. Fordun gives us a more particular ac- 
count of this exploit. He' tells us, that it had 
been planned by Stuart earl of Angus, in con- 
cert with the earl of March; that the former 
having got together ſome ſhipping, landed his 
men and their ladders near the town; and that 
mounting the walls, they bore down all oppo- 
ſition, while the townſmen abandoned to the 
aſſailants all their rich effects and moveables; 
and that Ogle's ſon was killed in the attac. 
The Scots having beſieged the caſtle of Ber- 
wic, Edward ſtaid but three days at London, 
where his parliament was ſitting, and marched 
northward to raiſe the ſiege. It was the twenty- 
third of December, 1 355, before he reached Dur- 
ham, where he appointed all his military tenants 
b attend him on the firſt of January, 1356, in 56. 
order (as he expreſſed it in his writs) to depreſs Mr. 
the malice of the Scots, who were ready to 
invade England with a great army. He was 
attended by the famous Sir Walter Manny, 
one of the beſt of his generals, a large body of- 
| I 2 miners 
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4. b. 1956, miners irdwakis from the foreſt of Dean, and Fl 


Baliol re- 
ſigns his 
pretenfions 
to the 
crown of 
Scotland. 
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well- provided fleet. He arrived before Berwic 
on the fourteenth of January, and entered the 
caſtle without oppoſition, Being maſter of the 
ſea, the Scots who held the town - offered to 
capitulate. Here hiſtorians differ, but they 
agree as ta the event. The relation of Fordun, 
as it is the moſt authentic, is the moſt proba- 
ble. He ſays, that the Scotch garriſon, being 
unprovided with the means of fubſiſtence, hav- 
ing no proſpect of relief (as their main body 
had returned home), and knowing that their 
leading men were at variance among them- 
ſelves, agreed to a capitulation, by which they 


were ſuffered to march off with the ſafety of 


their lives, limbs, and all their effects. For- 
dun's relation is not materialty contradicted by 
the Engliſh authors; and the Scotch tell us, 
that their countrymen ſet fire to the town, and 
abandoned it. 

The re- poſſeſſion of Berwic by Edward pro- 
duced a ſignal effect. Baliol, unfeeling as he 
was of diſgrace and dependence, now perceived 
that all the hopes which Edward had ſuffered 
him to entertain of the Scotch crown, were 


vain and impracticable; and, what perhaps 
never happened in a ſimilar cafe, that the 


greater his and his father's ſucceſſes had been, 


they were the farther removed from the object 


of their ambition, through the fixed averſion 
which the people of Scotland had for flavery. 
He 
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He was now old, broken in ſpirit as in fortune; A.D, "16h 


He had no lawful iſſue, and bad reaped no be- 
nefit from bis being a brave and fucceſsful war- 
rior. Edward, on the contrary, had a nume - 
rous family to provide for, and had the crown 


of Scotland in his eye for his fon, prince Lionel, 


earl of Ulſter, his ſiſter having no children by 
David.- Add to thoſe confiderations, that a 
powerful faction in Scotland ſtill recognized 
Baliol's claim to the crown. Thoſe circum» 
ances, when collected, rationally account for 
the ſtep which Baliol now took, of retiring, 
upon a comfortable ſubſiſtence, to a private 
life, by reſigning to Edward all his right and 


title to the crown of Scotland, and all his in- 


tereſt there. The bargain was foon ſtruck; 
and it was agreed, that he ſhould receive ont 
of the cuſtoms of the town of Kingſton upon 


Hull, and thoſe of Boſton, two thouſand and 


fifty pounds a year. Fordun informs us of a 
circumſtance not at all improbable, that having 
met with Edward at the caſtle of Roxburgh. 


he there put into his hands, by way of inveſti - 
ture, his crown, and ſome. earth and Rones 


from the Scottiſh ſoil; « and (ſays honeſt For- 
dun) he in fact gave him nothing at all, far he 
had nothing that he could legalhy give.“ I 
have adhered to Fordun's account of this tranſ- 
action, becauſe it is confirmed by Engliſh re- 


cords. Edward was then at the head of a noble 
army in England, and in high expectation of 


being 
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being able to carry into execution his bargain 
with Baliol. The Scots ſecretly dreaded his 
power, and endeavoured to divert him from 
invading their country. The guardian called 
A Scotch A parliament at Perth, and the biſhops of St. 
Andrew's and Brechin, Sir William Living 
ſton, and Sir Robert Erſkine were appointed 
plenipotentiaries and commſhoners to treat 
about the redemption of the king, and a final 
peace with England. The earl of Douglas and 
ſome of his followers, about the ſame time, were 
admitted into Edward's preſence at Roxburgh, 
and ſeemed diſpoſed to confer with him about 
a ſubmiſſion ; but with no other view (if we 
are to believe Engliſh authors) than to give 
their countrymen time to carry themſelves and 
their effects to the north of the Forth, and to 
deſolate the country through which they knew 
Edward was preparing to march. Edward, 
on the other hand, was the more willing to 
negociate, as he was waiting for his ſhips; but 
Douglas and the Scotch noblemen ſoon de 
him ſenſible of their intention, by flatly de- 
claring, that they would rather die than . 
to his demands. 
Edward was preparing to make the Scots 
feel the moſt ſevere effects of his reſentment, 
when he underſtood that his fleet, on which he 
had ſo great a dependence, was wrecked on 
the coaſt of Scotland. According to Fordun, 
he had, by this time, marched together with 
} Baliol 
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all the way from his fleet; and they remained 
there for ten days. Dining his march, his 
army was harraſſed on every quarter by parties 
of the Scots, and his foragers' cut off. His 
fleet no fooner arrived in the Frith of Forth, 
than the mariners landing deſtroyed and pil- 
laged all that was within their reach, without 
ſparing the ſacred edifices, and even carried off 
with them ſtatues of the bleſſed Virgin, adorn- 
ed with coſtly bracelets, and other ornaments 
of gold and jewels. They loaded the monks 
and other eccleſiaſtics with chains, and forced 
them on board their ſhips; and, in ſhort, all 
Fife and Lothian was a continued ſcene of de- 
ſolation, when the deſtruction of their fleet 
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apprehend, Fordun aſcribes to the ſacrilege of 
their ſoldiers and ſailors. Whatever may be 
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revenge or ambition. 


rendering his name immortal, by the noble 
exploits. he was performing in France, where 


French king, John, and one of his ſons pri- 


who was afterwards earl of Douglas, carried 
over three nd Scots to the aſſiſtance of 
John, 


happened, which, as the reader may eaſily 


The brave prince of Wales was, at this time, 


he gained the battle of Poitiers, and took the 


ſoners. We are told by Fordun, that William, 
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Baliol as far as Haddington, being ſupplied 4. D. 1356. 


in this, it is certain, that Edward was obliged 
to return to England with Baliol, without be- 
ing able to complete the ſchemes either * his 


Loſs of the 
Scots by the 
battle of - 
Poitiers, 


* 
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A. p. 1356. John, who khighted him and ſeveral bf his 
countrymen. Sir Andrew Stuart, Sir Robert 
Gordon, Sir Andrew Haliburton, and Sir An- 
drew Vaux, are mentioned as having fallen in 
the field of battle. The lord Dopglas was 
carried off wounded ; the lord Archibald Doug. 
las (who I fuppoſe was his fon) was made 2 
priſoner, together with Bir William Ramſay; 
but the latter, with an uncommoñ preſence of 
mind, treating lord Archibald in a coarſe man- 
ner, as if he had been his menial ſervant, pro- 
cured him his liberty for a trifle. This flow of 
fucceſs upon Edward ſeemed to render him 
dre tractable ; and he began to liſten to pro- 
poſals of a truce which were ſent him by pope 
Innocent, and which actually was concluded 
for two years, on the twenty-third of March, 
1357, between France and England, in which 
the Scots were comprehended. It is foreign to 
my preſent purpoſe to enter into the reaſons 
which determined Edward to this ſtep, which 
was followed ſoon after by one ſtill more ex- 
traordinary, which was his agreeing, on the 
eighth of May, to a ſpecial truce with Scot- 
land by a ſeparate treaty, in which David, for 
the firſt time, is ſtiled King of Scotland. Next 
Davids followed a negociation for ſetting that prince 
—_— liberty ; and he was, for that purpoſe, con- 
ducted to Berwic. William biſhop of St. An- 
drew's, Thomas ' biſhop of Caithneſs, Patrick 
GP of Brechin, and chancellor of Scotland, 
Patrick 
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Patric earl of March, Sir Robert Erſkine, and A. p. 1355. 
Sir William Livingſton, were plenipotentiaries 
on the part of the Scots as before, and commiſ- 
ſioned by Robert Stuart, guardian of Scotland, 
in a full council of the kingdom, (for ſo it ſeems 
the parliament was then called) holden at Edin- | 
burgh on the twenty- ſixth of September. Be- 
ſides thoſe commiſſioners, others were named 
by the ſeparate orders of parliament; ſome for 
the clergy, ſome for the nobility, and others for 
the burroughs, to watch over the concerns of 
their reſpective conſtituents. The commiſſioners 
for England were John archbiſhop of York, 
Thomas biſhop of Durham, Gilbert biſhop of 
Carliſle, and the lords Percy, Nevil, Scroop, and 
Muſgrave, who, on the third of — came 
to this final agreement: 

« Firſt, That king David mould be releaſed, 
ſet free and ranſomed for a hundred thouſand 
merks ſterling money, to be paid yearly by ten 
thouſand merks; the firſt payment to begin at 
Midſummer next following at Berwic, if then 
in the hands of the Engliſh. | 

-« Secondly, That there ſhould be a firm truce 
kept and obſerved in England, Scotland, and 
the Iſle of Man, during the ſpace of ten years, 
or at leaſt till the whole ſum was paid; and that 
Edward de Baliol, and John of the Iſles, as allies 
of the king of England, ſhould be included in 


this truce, 


Vol. UI, © « Thirdly, 
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tages to the king of England; and theſe were 


THE HISTORY 
e Thirdly, That for performance of the whole 
treaty, king David ſhould deliver twenty hoſ- 


the ſame who, in the preceding treaty of the | 
year 1354, had been ſingled out for the ſame 
purpoſe, viz. the heirs of the high-ſteward, the 
earls of Sutherland, March, and Wigton, and of 
the lords Cunningham, Graham, Livingſton, 
Erſkine, Fullerton, Stuart of Darnley, Hay of 
Lochinwaret, Gray, Weems, Kennedy, Berkley) 
and others. 
« Fourthly, That if the money was not paid 
at the terms agreed on, king David himſelf 
ſhould return into England, and render himſelf 
priſoner, there to remain till all the arrears of 
his ranſom were diſcharged ; but in caſe he were 
hindered from going thither, that then he ſhould 
ſend in his ſtead the lord high-ſteward of Scot- 
land, the lord of Douglas, and Thomas Murray; 
or failing of them, three others of the higheſt 
quality. And ſo ſecure were the Engliſh, with 
reference to this article, that they not only oblig- 
ed king David to ſwear to the performance of 
it, but alſo to declare himſelf infamous, and 
degraded from all honours and dignities ; WW . 


and, which was more, to order and command i 
his own fubjets to expel him, as unworthy il 


to be their king, in caſe he ſhould ever offer 2 
to infringe it. And, as if this was not ;; 
enough, | 


. ««Fifthly, Wi 
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4 Fifthly, The king, with his prelates, lords, A. D. 358, 
and merchants, make themſelves liable to the 
cenſures of the chureh, and are willing to be de- 
prived of the communion of the faithful, in 
caſe they ſhould fail to pay the money at the 
terms above-mentioned ; nay, each of them, in 
particular, obliges himfelf, as principal debtor, 
for the whole ſum.” 7 
| During the differences between the regency whit ls 
of Scotland and Edward, the latter affected to 
treat John lord of the Iſles as a prince, or noble- 
man, independent of David; and particular care 
was taken in the treaty, that no part of David's 
ranſom ſhould be raiſed upon his eſtates. I have 
already mentioned a nobleman under the ſame 
denomination, who probably was deſcended 
from Donald Bane ; but the total diſregard of 
literature in the iſlands wife his intereſt or 
eſtate lay, leaves us entirely at a loſs for his ge- 
gnealogy. Some of the chief families of the 
Macdonalds (if I miſtake not) claim to be his 
- | deſcendents. The comprehenſion of Edward 
Baliol, in the ſame treaty, was equitable; for, as | 
he was now no longer a pretender to the crown, 
it could be conſidered in no other light than as 
an indemnification granted him for all he had 
ated at Edward's inſtigation againſt the king- 
dom of Scotland. David being reſtored to full 
WE liberty, ratified his treaty of ranſom, as did his 
2 parliament, in a full council, aſſembled at Scone — vol, 
on the ſixth of the enſuing November; and on 6 | 
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THE HISTORY 
the eighth of the ſame month king Edward both 
ratified the treaty, and ordered Sir Archibald 


Douglas, John Gordon, William de Toures, and 


ſome other Scotch gentlemen. (becauſe made 


priſoners during the truce) to be ſet at liberty. 


Perhaps no tranſaction in the hiſtory of Scot- 
land reflects more honour than this does upon 
thenation. Edward was then in the heighth of his 


glory. He had the French king in chains; he had 


rejected the empire of Germany, as not worthy 
his acceptance; and, what gave him his moſt diſ- 


tinguiſhed glory, he was father to Edward prince 


of Wales. He was far from being a monarch ex- 


travagantly generous, for he was ſtrictly atten- 


tive to his intereſt, and neceſſity alone had 
obliged him to reſtore David to his kingdom, 


and Scotland to her independency, which he 
and his family had for above ſeventy years en- 


deavoured to deſtroy, at an expence greater, 
perhaps, than the fee-ſimple of Scotland, after 
her kings were ſtript of their Engliſh domi- 
nions, would have amounted to. This mighty 
event could be only owing to the determined 


ſpirit of a people ſo averſe to ſlavery, that Ed- 


ward found it could not be ſubdued by their 
moſt diſaſtrous fortunes; and his owning David 


to be king of Scotland, entirely ſet aſide all the 


flattering proſpects he had entertained from his 
late bargain with Baliol, The very complec- 
tion of the treaty is a proof that Edward was 
actuated by no ſentiment of generoſity; that 

every 
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every ſtipulation tended to ſecure to him the 


Scots inactive for ten years, till it was diſ- 
charged. | | 

David, upon his return to Scotland, was re- 
ceived by his ſubjects with tranſports of joy. 


Engliſh authors pretend that he was under obli- 


gations never to bear arms againft the king of 
England, or to ſuffer his ſubjects to do ſo; and 
likewiſe to do his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade 


his parliament, that the crown of Scotland 
might be held by homage to that of England. 


The repetition of thoſe falſhoods confute them. 
It is plain that David's liberty was owing to the 
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payment of the ranſom money, and to keep the 


Fal ſhood of 
Engliſh 
authors. 


neceſſity Edward was under to grant it. Some - 


Engliſh authors have mentioned previous tranſ- 
actions to have paſſed between him and David; 


but of theſe I can take no cognizance, as none 
appear upon record. Knighton ſpeaks of three 
Scotch pirate ſhips, with no leſs than three hun 


dred choſen men at arms, who did greatdamage 
by cruizing upon the coaſts of England, but 
were brought to juſtice, being forced by ſtreſs of 


weather into Yarmouth-haven. More modern 
authors tell us, that while David was confined 


in Nottingham-caſtle, he curiouſſy engraved, 


with his own hands, on the walls, which were 
of rock, the whole ſtory of our Saviour's paſſion; 


Speed. 


but little credit is to be given to traditions of 


this kind, as David ſeems never to have been a 


cloſe priſoner in England, 
Ah The 
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A. D. 1358. 
David diſ- 
pleaſed with 
the guar- 
dian, 


| we are told that David acted upon the occaſion 


and Duriſdere. About this time died, at an ad- 


returned to Scotland with great prepoſſeſſions 


THE HISTORY 
The firſt quota of David's ranſom was pune- 
tually paid on the twenty-fourth of June 1358, 
and we are told that, in conſequence of a private 
promiſe made to king Edward, he demoliſhed 
the caſtles of Dalſwinton, Dumfries, Morton, 


vanced age, the lady Chriſtian Bruce, fiſter to 
Robert the firſt, and widow of Sir Andrew Mur- 
ray, the governor of Scotland, and was buried 
at Dumfermling. Without launching too far 
into conjectures, I muſt be of opinion that the 
Scots, in conſenting to David's ranſom, had a 
greater regard for their own honour and inde- 
pendeney than for his perſon. Had he ſhewn 
more magnanimity and firmneſs, than he did 
during his captivity, I am apt to think it would 
not have been ſo long; and it certain, that he 


againſt the guardian, In the firſt parliament 
he held, he accuſed him of having betrayed him 
at the battle of Durham, where he was made 
priſoner, We know nothing of the defence 
made by the guardian againſt this charge, which 
I beheve to have been falſe and frivolous ; but 


in an arbitrary and unconſtitutional manner, for 
he altered the order of ſucceſſion to his crown, 
by transferring it from the great-ſteward to his 
other nephew, ſon to the carl of Sutherland, by 
* youngeſt ſiſter. | 


David, 
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David, upon examining his finances, or per- 4. p. 1458 
haps, more properly ſpeaking, the ſentiments of tous wit 
his great men, eaſily perceived that it would be 
next to impoſſible for him to diſcharge his ran- 
ſom, according to the Ripulated agreement with 
Edward. His queen Jane had always lived in 
tolerable good correſpondence with her brother; 
and ſoon after David's return to Scotland, he 
ſent her to be a kind of agent for him at the 
court of England, to procure ſome mitigation 
in the terms of payment. Her attendance was 
ſplendid, but her ſucceſs indifferent ; and David 
followed her in perſon towards the end of the 
Wy year 1358. In the Chriſtmas following, Edward 
f- indulged himſelf in dining between his' two : 
£ | royal captives of France and Scotland; for David 
= was conlidered as a priſoner till his ranſom 
ſhould be diſcharged, and he is termed ſuch in 
his ſafe- conduct ſent him by Edward on that 
oecaſion. All the favour that the joint-ſollici- 
WT tations of David and his queen could obtain, 
Vas a reſpite of the ſecond payment of the ran- 
boom money, from Midſummer 1359 to the 
eleventh of November following. Some other 
trifling arrangements were made, particularly 
a treaty of commerce between the two na- 
tions; and permiſſion was obtained for the > 
youth of Scotland to ſtudy in the Engliſh uni- 
verſities. Knighton has ſaid that David, to get 
rid of his debt, offered to attend and aſſiſt Ed- 
ward in his wars with France; but this is de- 

| nied 


1359. 


72 THE HIS T ORT 
4. D. 1359. nied by the Scotch writers, becauſe, had it been 
true, hiſtory would not have been the only 
evidence to confirm it, as Edward undoubt- 
edly would have made uſe of ſuch an offer to 
break the good en between France 
and Scotland. 
He ſends an. | This was ſo far 3 being che caſe, that 
Faace, David no ſooner returned to his own kingdom, 
F than he gave a commiſſion to Sir Robert Er- 
f | Kine, Sir John Grant, and Norman Leſlie, his 
. armour-bearer, to repair, as his ambaſſadors, to 
France, and there to renew the old league be- 
tween the two nations, or rather to ſollicit the 
dauphin, who was then the regent of France, 
for the money that was due for his ranſom, 
i next payment. This muſt be acknowledged to 
have been a very extraordinary ſtep, when we 
conſider the diſtreſſed ſituation of France at 
this time, and that her king was ſtill a priſoner 
in England. On the other hand, John and his 
nobles, with the regent at their head, were 
ſeemingly at variance. He had made conceſ- 
fions to Edward that they refuſed to ratify, and 
nothing could have been of more ſervice at that 
time, to their affairs, than an invaſion of Eng- 
land by the Scots. The regent appointed Simon 
de Bucy chevalier, and John Chalemart conſeil- 
ler du roy, to treat with the Scotch plenipoten- 
tiaries. All parties being met, the latter pro- 
duced the treaty. of ranſom, expatiated upon 
their king's good faith towards France, that to 


it, 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
it all his misfortunes, and thoſe of his peo ple, 
were owing ; and that to preſerve it, he had re- 
jected the moſt advantageous offers from the 
king of England. They concluded by frankly 
acknowledging that David was in no condition 
to diſcharge his ranſom; that he looked upon 
the obligations he was under, not to break with 
England while it was unpaid, to be indifpenfible; 
but that if the French would aſſiſt him to pay 
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A. P. 1359. 


it, he would immediately make a war of diver- 


ſion upon Edward. 

The reader can eaſily figure to himſelf, that 
the anſwer returned by the French contained 
reciprocal profeſſions and complaints of their 
calamities ; that the king and chief nobility 
were priſoners; but they offered, by the follow- 
ing Eaſter, if the Scots would renew the war 
againſt England, to advance them fifty thouſand 
marks ſterling, to enable them, with the addi- 
tion of twenty thouſand marks to be advanced 


Part of 
David's ran. 
ſom paid. 


| by themſelves; to defray the total ſum of 


David's ranſom. It is more than probable that 
the French, by this promiſe, meant only to 
amuſe the Scots, fill they could prevail upon 
them to break with Edward. They remitted 
an article in a former treaty, by which the Scots 
were obliged to furniſh the French with five 
hundred horſe, and as many archers ; and the 
treaty was ſigned on the twenty-ninth of June 


1359, I am apt to think, with little good faith 


on either fide; but the Scots ans were 
Vol. III. L a the 
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A.D-1360. the gainers. Edward, about that time, had 


* 


1361. 


Fordun, 


invaded. France, with an intention to ſubdue 
it totally ; but exaſperated as he was with that 


_ regency, he thought proper to ſoothe the Scots, 
ſo as to prevail with them to continue quiet 


during his abſence. 'The report of the late 


treaty with France ſeems to have been but in- 


differently received, as no proviſion was made 
for diſcharging the ſecond payment till above 
ſix months after it was due. It was, however, 


punctually paid, part. at Bruges, and part at 


Calais; though the modern Scotch hiſtorians 
have been ſo negligent, that they are at a loſs 
to know how it was raiſed. Had they looked 
into Fordun, they would have ſeen, that Sir 
Robert Erſkine, Norman Leſly, and ſome other 
active perſons, went from Paris to the pope's 
court, and obtained a grant of the tenth of all 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues in Scotland for three 
years, but with an expreſs condition, that the 
church ſhould be no farther taxed for :the 
king's ranſom ; “ upon which (ſays our old 
hiſtorian) they returned very joyful to their 
own country.” We underſtand, however, that 
David paid no farther regard to this bull, than 
to raiſe the money it granted ; for, notwith- 
ſtanding all the remonſtrances of his clergy, he 
forced them afterwards to pay in proportion 
with the nobility, and the . other great land- 
holders of his kingdom; “ but to this (adds 
Fordun) the clergy made a ſtout reſiſtance,” 


. 


OF SCOTLAND. 


vas buried at London, in the Grey Friars 
hurch there; and ſo many inundations had 
appened in Lothian, as had laid the greater 
art of it under water. The death of queen 
ane, whoſe conjugal virtues cannot be ſuffis 
iently admired, ſo far from creating any cold- 
Wc between David and Edward, bade fair to 
nite them more cloſely than ever. Edward 
as, by this time, become ſenſible how im- 
racticable it was to ſubdue Scotland by arms; 
ut he thought a fair opportunity then pre- 


TL 1 n yu = 3 8 


þ he remainder of his arrears for ranſom, and that 
e had undertaken more than he could perform. 
Great part of the year 1363 had paſſed 
Without any remarkable event that is marked 
the Scotch hiſtories. All we know is, that 
avid, in that time, paid ſeveral viſits to 
e Engliſh court; that many treaties were 
on foot between him and Edward; and at 
Wt it was propoſed to treat of a final peace be- 
een the two nations; nor do we find that 


nich they had promiſed by the convention of 
byrinths of appointments and records, it is 


L2 William 


e French ever paid any part of the money 


tkcient to inform him, that David appointed 
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In the mean time, ſeveral remarkable events A.D. 36. 


vents in 


appened in Scotland. David's excellent queen, Scotland, | 
Jane, had died at Hertford in England, and 


| | nted to add it to his kingdom by treaty. He 
new that David was exceſſively uneaſy about 


I 363« 


A fœderal 
union pro- 


| poſed, 


ris. Without leading the reader through 
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AD, 1365 William biſhop of St. Andrew's, Patrick bi- 
ſhop of Brechin, Sir Robert Erſkine, and Nor- 
man Leſly, to be his commiſſioners for the 
definitive treaty; and on the twenty-ninth of 
November, the very remarkable agreement 
which the reader will find in the notes *, was 


. That towards a final tat 
kingdoms, the king of Scotland ſhould propoſe to the commu- 
nity of his ſubjects, that in caſe he himſelf ſhould die without 
heirs of his own body, (which God forbid, ſays the record) they 
would agree and conſent that the king of England, and his heirs 
ſhould facceed him in the throne ; which, if they could be pre. 
vailed 1 upon to do, in that caſe, the king of England, as an equi- 


valent for fo great a conceſſion, was to undertake, 


„II. That he ſhould forgive, and for ever diſcharge the whole 
ſum till due for the ranſom of king David. 
III. That he ſhould inſtantly ſurrender and give up to king 


David, and the crown of Scotland, all the towns and territories 
formerly poſſeſſed by king Robert Bruce, particularly the town, 


caſtle, and county of Rerwic, the caſtle of, and neighbouring 
country to, Roxburgh ; the caftles of Jedburgh, Lochmaben, 
&c. 

IV. That he ſhould give full atisfaQion, and-equivalent eſtates 
in England, to the earl of Athol, and the lords de Beaumont, 
Percy, Ferrers, Talbot, &c. for their claims-and former poſſel- 
ſions in Scotland. 

«© V. That he ſhould repone king David to all the rights, dig- 
nities, and territories (that is, to the counties of Northumber- 


land, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Huntington, palatinate of 


Cheſter, &e.) his anceſtors and predeceſſors had ever enjoyed in 
England; provided, nevertheleſs, that he and his heirs, kings of 
Scotland, ſhould do homage for them allenarly, and not at all for 


tlie kingdom of Scotland Itſelf, to che king of England and 


his heirs, 

© VI. That in all events, the name, title, ad dignity of the 
kingdom of Scotland, ſhould be honourably and inviolably pre- 
ſerved, without union (they meant an incorporating one, no 
doubt) or connexion to that of England; and that, for this effect 
the ſovereign of both ſhould be ſtiled © The Kings,” in the plural 


number, or otherwiſe, © The King of England and Scotland.” 


VII. That the ſaid ſovereign, after being crowned king of 


England, ſhould come 1n perſon, and be alfo crowned king of 


Scotland 
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drawn up, in the preſence of the two kings, “. P. 1363. 
for a ferderal union, by which David was to 


| 
f 
g 


Scotland ; at Mat ine in 1 marble 3 *. thould forthwith. 
be tranſmitted from London to Scoon. 

VIII. That he ſhould keep his Scots Parliament within the 
bounds of Scotland, and no where elſe. _ 

« IX, That, at his coronation, he ſhould ſwear to maintain the” 
chureh of Scotland free and independent of all arehbiſhops and 
others whoever, the See of Rome only excepted z as alſo the laws 
and ſtatutes made by the good kings of Scotland; and ſhould call, 
nor ſuffer no Scotſman to be called out of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, to any judicatory in being. 

X. That he ſhould ſuffer no eccleſiaſtical dignities, nor re- 
vennes, within Scotland to be conferred on any but Scotſmen. 

XI. That all temporal dignities and places of profit, ſuch as 
theſe of chancellor, ehamberlain, judge, - ſheriff, provoſt, baillie, . 
guardians of towns and caſtles within Scotland, ſhould be en- 
truſted with none but Scotfnen. | 

XII. That all prelates, earls, barons, frecholders, ſhould be a 
maintained in the rights and privileges they then enjoyed. | 

XIII. That the earl of Douglas ſhould be reponed to the 
lands enjoyed by his father and uncle in England. | 

«© XIV. That none of the grants made by the late king Robert, 
or the preſent king David, or any of their predeceſſors, ſhould 
ever be recalled. K 

*XV. That the merchants of Scotland ſhould have-full liberty 
of commerce and tradewith the Engliſh, and that they ſhould not 
be obliged to. go any where, not even to Calais (the then ſtaple 
port for Engliſh wool, which was their grand, and perhaps only 

commodity) but might purchaſe wool in England itſelf, upon 

paying but half a merk cuſtom for the ſack of it. 

XVI. That the ſovereign, wherever be ſhould chance to be, 
ſhould always have by him a council of Scots peers and lords, for 

the direction of Scots affairs. 

XVII. That he ſhould impoſe no taxes upon Scotland, but 
2 as had been paid to, and exacted by, the beſt of Scots 

ings. 

„XVIII. That he ſhonld not oblige the Scots to ſerve.in the 
wars otherwiſe than was uſual before, nor to keep the fields at 
their own charges above forty days at a time; and that, if the 
exigency of affairs required any of them to continue longer in the 
ſervice, they ſhould be paid out of the Exchequer, conform to 
_ rank and quality. 


66 XIX. 
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4. b. wer William biſhop of St. Andrew's, Patrick bi- 


ſhop of Brechin, Sir Robert Erſkine, and Nor- 


man Leſly, to be his commiſſioners for the 


definitive treaty; and on the twenty-ninth of 
November, the very remarkable 8 
which the reader will find in the notes * 


I. That towards a final 2 dtc 
kingdoms, the king of Scotland ſhould propoſe to the commu- 
nity of his ſabje&s, that in caſe he himſelf ſhould die without 
heirs of his own body, (which God forbid, ſays the record) they 
would agree and conſent that the king of England, and his heirs 
ſhould ſucceed him in the throne ; which, if they could be pre- 
vailed upon to do, in that caſe, the king of England, as an equi- 


valent for fo great a conceſſion, was to undertake, 


II. That he ſhould forgive, and for ever diſcharge the whole 
ſum till due for the ranſom of king David. 
III. That he ſhould inſtantly ſurrender and give up to king 


David, and the crown of Scotland, all the towns and territories 
formerly poſſeſſed by king Robert Bruce, particularly the town, 


caſtle, and county of Rerwic, the caſtle of, and neighbouring 
country to, Roxburgh ; the caſtles of Jedburgh, Lochmaben, 
&c. 

«IV. That he ſhould give full ſatisfaction, and equivalent eſtates 
in England, to the earl of Athol, and the lords de Beaumont, 
Percy, Ferrers, Talbot, &c. for their claims-and former poſſel- 
ſions in Scotland. 

e V. That he ſhould repone king David to all the rights, dig- 
nities, and territories (that is, to the counties of Nortbumber- 
land, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Huntington, palatinate of 
Cheſter, &e.) his anceſtors and predeceſſors had ever enjoyed in 
England; provided, nevertheleſs, that he and his heirs, kings of 
Scotland, ſhould do homage for them allenarly, and not at all for 
the kingdom of Scotland Ieſelf, to fhe Ling of England and 
his heirs, 

© VI. That in all events, the name, title, ond dignity of the 
kingdom of Scotland, ſhould be honourably and inviolably pre- 
ſerved, without union (they meant an incorporating one, no 
doubt) or connexion to that of England; and that, for this effect, 
the ſovereign of both ſhould be tiled 4 The Kings,” in the plural 


number, or otherwiſe, © The King of England and Scotland.“ 


« VIT, That the ſaid ſovereign, after being crowned king of 
England, ſhould come in 5 and be alſo crowned king of 
Scotland 
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drawn up, in the preſence of the two kings, “. D. 1263 · 
for A ferderal union, by which David was to 


Scotland ; at 1 in * marble 0 which Gould forthwith. 
be tranſmitted from London to Scoon. 

VIII. That he ſhould keep his Scots been within the 
bounds of Scotland, and no where elſe. 

« IX, That, at his coronation, he ſhould ſwear to maintain the 
chureh of Scotland free and independent of all archbiſhops and 
others whoever, the See of Rome only excepted z as allo the laws 
and ſtatutes made by the good kings of Scotland; and ſhould call, 
nor fuffer no Scotſman to be called out of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, to any judicatory in being. 

« X. That he ſhould ſuffer no eccleſiaſtical dignities, nor re- 
vennes, within Scotland to be conferred on any but Scotſmen. 

XI. That all temporal dignities and places of profit, fuch as 
theſe of chancellor, ehamherlain, judge, - ſheriff, provoſt, baillie, 
guardians of towns and caſtles within Scotland, ſhould be en- 
truſted with none but Scotſmen. 

„XII. That all prelates, earls, barons, freeholders, ſhould oy 
maintained in the rights and privileges they then enjoyed. 

XIII. That the earl of Douglas ſhould be reponed to the 
lands enjoyed by his father and uncle in England. 

* XIV. That none of the grants made by the late king Robert, 
or the preſent king David, or any of their predeceſſors, ſhould 
ever be recalled. 4 

*XV. That the merchants of Scotland ſhould have full liberty 
of commerce and tradewith the Engliſh, and that they ſhould not 
be obliged to. go any where, not even to Calais (the then ſtaple 

port for Engliſh wool, which was their grand, and perhaps only 
commodity) but might purchaſe wool in England itſelf, upon 
paying but half a merk cuſtom for the ſack of it. 

« XVI. That the ſovereign, wherever be ſhould chance to be, 
ſhould always have by him a council of Scots peers and lords, for 

the direction of Scots affairs. 

„XVII. That he ſhould impoſe no taxes upon Scotland, but 
_ as had been paid to, and exacted by, the beſt of Scots 

ings. - 

„XVIII. That he ſhould not oblige the Scots to ſerve.in the 
wars otherwiſe than was uſual before, nor to keep the fields at 
their own charges above forty days at a time; and that, if the 
exigency of affairs required any of them to continue longer in the 
ſervice, they ſhould be paid out of the Exchequer, conform to 
gs rank and quality. 
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A. p. 2363. be reſtored to all the lands which the greateſt 


Its terms. 


of his predeceſſors had held in England; the 


arrears of his ranſom was to be diſcharged; 


the independency of Scotland upon the king- 
dom of England was to be inviolably preſerved, 
both in church and ſtate, with many other 
ſpecial honours and advantages; but, in caſe 
of David's demiſe without iſſue, the crown of 
Scotland was to go to the king of England and 
his heirs. 

This very extraordinary agreement EYE TY 


edly proves the great conſequence of Scotland 


in the eyes of Edward; but it had a two-fold 
aſpect. Conſidering it as a perſonal compact 
between the two kings, it was equally advan- 
tageous and glorious for David. His nephew, 
the earl of Sutherland's ſon, had been, for ſome 
time, dead, and he continued to be- ſtill on 
very bad terms with the high- ſteward. Ed- 
ward was his brother-in-law and near relation; 
and nothing was omitted in the agreement that 
could tend to the honour and independency of 
Scotland. On the other hand, when we view 
this tranſaction in a national light, it was 


«XTX. That as often as the ſovereign ſhould be crowned at 
Scoon, the articles of this agreement ſhould be read to the king 
and people, and the former ſhould take an oath to keep them in- 
violable. 

XxX. In fine, That the king of England was willing to grant, 

by the adviee of his council, whatever elſe tbe three communi- 

ties of the kingdom of Scotland ſhould aſk for their further ſe- 
curity and fatisfattion; 


mean, 
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vid had no right to diſpoſe of his crown, or to 
give his people a maſter, . after his death ; and 
the Scots, to. their immortal honour, coke 
dered the agreement in that light. Their king, 
(of whoſe magnanimity, notwithſtanding the 
encomiums. which have been laviſhed upon him 
by Abercromby, and other Scotch hiſtorians, 
we have but a very flender opinion) during 
the, dependence of this negociation, which 
ſeems to have been of ſome years continuance, 
had married a young lady, one Margaret Logy, 
whom Fordun repreſents as being of very high 
quality, though other hiſtorians repreſent her 
as a private gentlewoman. It is amazing, as 
David might have been conſidered as then in 
the vigour of his age, that this negociation 
could have continued ſo long. Perhaps his 
marriage was not known till it was near its 
concluſion ; for I perceive, that after the in- 
denture (as it 1s called) was drawn up, the 
Engliſh commiſſioners ſtarted the following 
queſtion : © What equivalent Edward was to 
have for the ceſſions he was to make, if David 
ſhould have children of his own body ? No 
anſwer, that I know of, was given to this queſ- 
tion, which was of great importance; and, 
upon the whole, I am inclined to believe, that 
Edward was in no pain on account of the pro- 
bability of David's having children. 

All 
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mean, deſpotical, and unconſtitutional, as Da- A. p. 1463. | 


David's 
marriage. 


in Scotland, Have treated this convention with unpardonable 


RHE HISTORY 
All the Scotch hiſtorians, excepting Fordun, 


careleffneſs. That honeſt writer, who lived 
near, if not at, the time, tells us, that a'con- 
ſpiracy, or, in other words, a civil war, broke 
out between the king and his fubjects; and that 
they entered into an affociation, ſtrengthened 
with their feals, to reſiſt him. The king, on 
the other hand, being furniſhed with money 
a fuppoſe from England) raifed troops; and 
the nation was, for ſome time, a ſcene of con- 
fuſion and tumult. We underſtand, however, 
from Fordun, that neither” party was fond of 
bringing matters to deſpetate extremities. The 
nobility made the deepeſt profeffions of their 
toyalty and attachment to the king's perſon, 
and he accepted of their ſubmiſſions. All we 
can learn from Fordun's narrative of this civil 
combuſtion is, that the nation and the King 
were then upon very bad terms, which we can 
only attribute to David's unjuſtifiable attempt 
to alter the ſucceſſion, in which he was de- 
feated. His remaining without children un- 
doubtedly contributed to the quiet of his do- 
minions, becauſe it left to Edward ſome hopes 
of {till ſucceeding in his deſigns upon Scotland. 
The compact! have mentioned being now en- 
| tirely at an end, and David Raving failed in 
the annual payments of his ranſom, he named 
William biſkop of St. Andrew's, Sir Robert 
; | Erſkine, 


„ r Senn 


= Armſtrong, to be his plenipotentiaries for a 
new treaty, towards the end of the year 1364; 
and on the twentieth of May, 1365, the fol- 
We lowing articles were agreed on. 


at « Firſt, That, in regard the king of Scotland Rymer. 
d and his ſubjects had failed in their annual pay- treay, 


ments, they ſhould now, to avoid the penalties 


y A thereby incurred, become debitors to the king 
d of England for the ſum of one hundred thou- 
1- MS fand pounds ſterling, to be paid by equal pro- 
r, a portions within the ſpace of twenty-five years, 


of that is to ſay, ſix thouſand marks became 
le payable at the feaſt of Candlemas next to come 
1366, ſix thouſand marks more at Candlemas 


1367, and ſo on. 


= twenty-five years, there ſhould be a truce be- 
Wy tween the two kingdoms, unleſs either or both 
of the kings ſhould rather chuſe to renew the 
= war: but that, however, 

=_ © Thirdly, The truce concluded at Berwic 
on the third of October, 1357, ſhould be pro- 


till Candlemas 1 370, that is, four years longer; 


es 

4, during which time means ſhould be uſed to- 
n. wards bringing about a final peace; but if that 
in could not be effected, 

d © Fourthly, The truce might nevertheleſs be 
t continued, conformable to the terms of the 
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« Secondly, That, during the ſaid ſpace of 


longed till Candlemas next, and from thence 


: firſt and ſecond articles: but if the king of 


Erſkine, Mr. Walter Wardlaw, and Mr. Gilbert A. p. 1364. 
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A-D. 1365. England ſhall rather chuſe to renew the war, 


in that caſe the preſent obligation given to him 
for the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſhall become null and void, and” what money 
ſhall be paid by the king of Scotland during 
the foreſaid four years truce, ſhall be deduced 
out of the ſum of eighty thouſand marks, yet 
due as the remainder of his ranſom. Beſides, 
the ſaid king of England ſhall give warning to 
the ſaid king of Scotland of his deſign of renew- 
ing the war half a year before he begins it. 
„ Fifthly, That if the king of Scotland ſhall, 
after the four years truce 18 expired, think fit 
to renew the war, he ſhall in the ſame manner 
pre- advertiſe the king of England, and be ne- 
vertheleſs obliged, as before, to pay the whole 
ſam of one hundred thouſand pounds.“ 

The reader, from this new convention, may 
eaſily perceive how fixed the averſion of the 


Scots were to a foreign ſway, or even to a fe- 


deral union with England. The treaty was 
ratified by David at Edinburgh on the twelfth, 
and by Edward at Windſor on the twentieth, 
of June, 1365; and we meet with but few inci- 
dents of David's reign after that event. He 
was punctual in the ſtated payments of his ran- 
ſom-money for four years, during which, the 
truce was religiouſly obſerved ; and we may 
ſuppoſe that David ſpent the intermediate time 
in repairing the ravages of the long war which 
his 8 ap had ſuffered. His nephew, Robert 
a Stuart, 
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Stuart, had renewed his oath of fidelity at 42-13% 


. 

8 Inchmurdach; and conſequently his right of 
is ſucceſſion was, at the ſame time, recognized 
y by David and his parliament. Perhaps, if the 
g truth was known, David had, at this time, 
d very little ſway in the affairs of government, 
t and was ſupported by Edward, chiefly in hopes 
3, that he would ftill be able to form a party to 


ſet aſide the high-ſteward's ſucceſſion in favour 
of that prince. This is the more probable, as 
ve know from records that, during the years 


I, 1365, 1366, and 1367, he and his queen, who 366. 
it was handſome and young, attended by a large Ria. 


train of courtiers and clergy, viſited England, 
and made pilgrimages to the moſt noted ſhrines, 
under the ridiculous pretence of obtaining iſ- 
fue. Their favourite journies were to the 
ſhrines of the Virgin of Walſingham, and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. It is foreign to my 
purpoſe to enter into the differences which 
broke out, about this time, between the French 
court and the prince of Wales, and renewed 
W the war between France and England, about 
che year 1369. The prince undoubtedly was 369. 
WT betrayed into an improper conduct by the 
fttretches he had made in the treaty of Bretigny ; 
and the French had infidiouſly availed them- 
Wiclves of every opportunity to declare it void. 
ward was not inſenſible how warmly the 
W5cotch nation, in general, now inclined to an 
union with France rather than England, on 

| & ic: account 
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THE HISTORY: 
account of the ſucceſſion ; and indeed we can 
only attribute it 'to the inability of Charles, 


who had ſucceeded John in that crown, that. 


he did not ſupply the Scots with troops 


and money, to enable them immediately 


to take the field againſt Edward. The lat- 
ter, to provide againſt all events, ftrongly 
reinforced his garriſons of Newcaſtle, Carliſle, 
Berwic, Roxburgh, and all the places he held 
upon the frontiers, or in the hs OATS of 
Scotland. es 


not, however, attribute to that influence an 
event which undoubtedly took place at this 
time, which was the repudiation of David's 
queen, on pretence (ſay ſome authors) of her 
mean deſcent. It 1s certain, that ſhe was far 


from brooking her diſgrace with patience ; for 
| the immediately repaired to the -pope's court, 


which was then at Avignon, where ſhe ſo el. 


fectually ſet forth her wrongs, that ſhe was 


received and entertained as a royal perſonage, 


and as David's lawful wife. After a ſhort ſtay 
at Avignon, ſhe returned to Scotland with a 


confirmation (as the Scotch hiſtorians ſay) of i 


her marriage, -David being enjoined to take her 
back to his bed under ſevere penalties. 'We are 


in the dark as to the effect thoſe menaces had, 


but 


The hiſtory of Scotland, towards the end of 
David's reign, is incredibly dark and perplexed. 
We hazard little in ſaying, that he was now 
entirely under the influence of Edward. 1I ſhall 
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but we are certain that the Scotch authors, who AD. : 1369s 
ſay that ſhe died on her return to Scotland, writes. 
are miſtaken; for it appears by records, that 
ſhe was at Avignon in June 1372, and in March 
1374, Edward ſent her a ſafe- conduct to remain 
in England for two years. Upon the whole, 
there is reaſon to believe that ſhe was ill treated; 
but we know nothing of the time of her death: _ 

David, about the year 1 369, began to relax in 
the payments of his ranſom, and, to keep well 
with Edward, he refuſed to declare for the 
French., On the twentieth of July, he even 
obliged himſelf to obſerve the truce agreed to — 4 
with his dear brother king Edward, during the 
ſpace of fourteen years, and to pay the ſum of 
fifty-ſix thouſand marks ſterling, yet due for 
his ranſom, whereof four thouſand were pay- 

able every year at Candlemas. By this 
means (ſays my author) the kingdom was eaſed 
of the advance of two thouſand marks in the 
year, and yet was unable to pay the four thou- 
ſand marks that had been ſtipulated.” This 
failure in the punctual payment of ſo ſmall a 
ſum, renders it probable, that a very bad un- 
derſtanding then ſubſiſted between him and his 
nobles ; for in the year 1370, he undertook 1470. 
another journey to England, to obtain ſome 
farther abatement of his annual payments. We 
accordingly. find that Edward indulged him in 
protracting the day of the firſt. payment from 
the ſecond of February to the twenty-fourth of 
June, It 
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It has been ſaid, but with very little appear- 


ance of truth, that this backwardneſs was ow- 
ing to his amafling large ſums in order to pay a 


viſit, or make an expedition, to the Holy Land, 
This journey is ſuppoſed to have been the laſt 
public act of David's life. Upon his return to 
Edinburgh he died on the twenty-ſecond of 
February, 1370-71 *, in the forty- firſt year of 
his reign, and the forty-eighth of his age. 


As an irrefragable proof of the careleſſneſs of Buchanan, and 
other Scotch hiſtorians, in a fact ſo recent as the death of David 
the ſecond, they tell us, that he died at his caſtle of Edinburgh 
on the ſeventh day of May, in the tlürty - ninth year of his reign, 
and the forty- ſeventh of his age; but (ſays Abercromby very 
truly): they are certainly miſtaken, both as to the year of his 
reign, and the day of his death; for I find two writs among Mr. 
Rymer's Collections, under his own ſeal, the one dated at Edin- 
burgh the twentieth of July, 1369; tlie other at London the 
fourth of June, 13703 both which were drawn up in the qua. 
rantiſme, that is, the fortieth year of his reign. Nay, from our 
own records, examined and cited by. the learned editors of Haw- 
thornden's Works, Anno 1712, it appears, that at leaſt twenty 


charters have been granted by him after the day on which they 


ſay he died, viz. one dated the ninth, another the fifteenth, a 
third and a fourth. on the eighteenth of September : one the 
eighteenth, three the twenty-ſecond, three the twenty-third, one 
the twenty fourth, and one the twenty-feventh of October: two 
the firſt, and one the ninth of November: one on the thirty-firſt 
of December: two on the twenty- ſixth, and one on the twenty- 


ninth of January, 14370 (that is, according to our preſent com. 


putation, 1371): and all theſe bear expreſsly that they were 
granted in the forty-firſt year of his reign,” — 

- The accurate Ruddiman, in his Preface to Mr. Anderſon's 
Sele&us Diplomatum & Numiſmatum Scotiæ Theſaurus, makes 
it very plain, that, by an unaccountable overſight, occaſioned 
perhaps by David's long abſence in France, the firſt year of his 
reign is always mentioned as the ſecond, and the ſecond as the 
third, to the laſt year of his life. The-ſame ingenious antiquary 


has been at great pains in confuting the pretended ſubmiſſions of 


his independency, which David is ſaid to have made to Edward; 
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From the view I have been able to exhibit of A. b. 137» 
WT David's reign, I muſt be of opinion, that he was * 
inn the main a poor-ſpirited prince, and that he 
had little beſides perſonal valour to recommend 
him. It is true, that great part of his life was 
ſpent in exile or captivity; but his compliances, 
firſt with the French, and then with the Engliſh 
monarch, and above all, his attempts to alter the 
= ſucceſſion, are not to be vindicated. So far as 
ve can preſume at this diſtance of time, they 
created an irreconcileable breach between him 
and his great ſubjects; nor could he ever regain 
WS their confidence, though we are told that he 
was reconciled to his nephew the high-ſteward, 
his lawful heir, and declared him his ſucceſſor. 
= During his reſidence in England, he diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in the martial amuſements which 
Wo were then ſo much in vogue at that gallant, 
but luxurious, court; and he acquired a taſte for 
magnificent equipages; but Edward appears 
never to have treated him with any remarkable 
conſideration, either of perſon or rank. His diſ- 
regard poſſibly proceeded from the mean opi- 
nion he had of his magnanimity and conſtancy, 
and the ſame motive might influence the 
French king likewiſe; for though David's 
friendſhip muſt have been of the utmoſt ſervice 
to his affairs, I do not =—_ * ever truſted him 


but as they are given up by the beſt Englich hiſtorians as forge- 
ries, and indeed confute themſelves, I ſhall forbear giving ws 
com of his arguments. 


after 
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aſter * was delivered from his captivity. He 


is praiſed for ſome laws that paſſed in his reign, 


His remark- 
able birth, 


particularly for one which was enacted at the 
requeſt of the three ſtates, forbidding his ſol- 
diers, as they marched. to his army, to moleſt 
their landlords, and commanding them to pay 
for every thing they took from the people. 

I ſhall not enter into any previous detail of 


the; hiſtory. ef the houſe: of Stuart, the head of 


which is now to; ſucceed David Bruce in the 
throne of Scotland; their moſt material actions 2 
being: inſerted in the body of this work. His 


mother's death was, accidental, and his own 


coming into the world, if we are'to believe the 
beſt of the Scotch authorities, was next to mi- 
raculous. His mother Margery, daughter to 


Robert Bruce, in the year after her marriage, 


being 1316, in coming, on a Shrove Tueſday, 
from Paiſſey to the caſtle of Renfrew, the prin- 
cipal ſeat of her huſband's family, and ſhe 
big with child, loſt her life by a fall from her 


horſe. The Ceſarean operation, however, being 


performed, the child was taken alive from her 
body; but was, by accident, wounded by the in- 
ciſion-knife in the eye, which gave him the 
name of Robert, or king, Blear-Eye ever after. 


To perpetuate this memorable event, a croſs, 


called Queen Blear-eye's Croſs, was erected on 
the ſpot where the operation was performed; 
and the place is ſaid to be known by that name 


to this * I have already related his hiſtory, 
while 
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while he was à young man, and joint or ſole 4. P. 2372. 
regent of the kingdom; and it appears from 

: original and undoubted records ſtill extant, that 

his great patrimonial eſtate was, from time to 

ume, very conſiderably augmented by David's 

WT liberality. It is ſomewhat difficult to reconcile 
WT this to the hatred which David is ſaid to have 
Wl conceived againſt him for his behaviour at the 
battle of Durham; and Abercromby, with ſome 
WT other writers, have taken occaſion, from that 
cent, to treat the whole of that diſlike as a 
fiction. I cannot be entirety of that opinion; 
but perhaps David's.reſentment at the manner 
in which he and the earl of March retired from 
chat battle, ſubſided: upon cooler reflection; and 
lam apt to think that David was compelled by 
Edward to the ſteps which he afterwards took, 


\ 


to ſet Robert afide from the fucceſſion. It is 
undoubted that, at the time of David's death, 
WE Robert was conſidered as his heir; but ſome 
authors, of no mean credit, pretend that Wil- 
ham earl of Douglas preferred a claim to ſuc- 
ceed David. This claim aroſe from his mother, and difficul- 
the only daughter of John Cuming of Badenoch, 
who had been killed in the church of Dum- ; 
fries by Robert the firſt, and his followers. The 
mother of this John Cuming was the daughter 
of Dervegild, fiſter to king John Baliol, and 
aunt to his fon Edward; and the Baliol family 
being now extin&, without iſſue, the earl of 
Douglas pretended, as well as they had done, to 
VOL I, N : be 
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AD, 1371. be deſcended from the eldeſt daughter of David 


He is 


crow ned, 


earl of Huntingdon. I make no doubt, that 
this claim was mentioned (whether by Douglas 
or not is immaterial) but not inſiſted upon; 
and indeed there is the greateſt reaſon to believe, 
that it was very ill ſupported in point of fact. 
Robert the firſt had been clearly of opinion, that 


the deſcendants of his daughter Margery, next 


to his own male iſſue, were entitled to the 
crown. The ſucceſſion had been ſettled ac- 
cordingly, nor do we find: the ſmalleſt veſtige 
of Douglas's claim during the late reign. .; The 
great ' nobility had made a ſucceſsful, but, for 
themſelves, a dangerous ſtruggle, to preſerve the 
title of the Stuart family inviolate ; and we are 
told that the earls of March and Murray, gover- 
nors of Dumbarton and Stirling, and Sir Ro- 
bert Erſkine, governor of Edinburgh - caſtle, pre- i 
vailed with Douglas to withdraw his claim. 3 

An aſſembly of the ſtates being held, it was 
reſolved that Robert ſhould be crowned; but to 
take away, for the future, all diſpute relating to 


the ſucceſſion, the following act was drawn up 
and ſigned by fifty- one prelates, noblemen, and 


barons; and as it is the moſt important perhaps 
that ever paſſed in the Scotch parliament, I 


ſhall here lay it before the reader. * In the name 4 


of the Holy and undivided Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt. Amen. Upon the twenty- 
ſeventh day of March, and year from the in- 
carnation of our Lord 1371, according to the 
* / | cuſtom 
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cuſtom and computation of the church of Scot- A. p. 1h 

land, the moſt ſerene prince and lord Robert 

king of Scots, being at Scoon the time of his 
Wcoronation, the prelates, earls, barons, and others 

of the clergy and people of this kingdom, be- 

f ing alſo then preſent, after the ſacred ſolemni- 

ies of his anointment and coronation were 

ended, and his legal right declared, by virtue 

r which, the ſaid moſt ſerene prince had ſuc- 

Needed, and ought to ſucceed to the lord David 

king of Scotland, his uncle and predeceſſor, both 

pon che account of his propinquity, and the de- 

laration thereof contained in certain inſtru- 

ents, which were made in the time of the lord 

obert king of Scotland, of famous memory, 

KF grandſire and predeceſſor, which inſtru- 

ents were produced and publicly read; as 

| 3 Iſo, after he had taken the uſual oaths of 50 

2 age and fealty from the ſaid prelates, earls, 

1 c. he then, being induced by the cxample of 

ie ſaid king Robert, of celebrated memory, his 

Wrandfather, thought fit to declare, in preſence declare his 

- ſucceſſion ; 

sche clergy and people, his ſucceſſor and true 

eir; who, although he was, and is abundantly 


aps ell Kilown he nevertheleſs, with the unani- 
„ ous aſſent and conſent of the ſaid prelates, 
30 1s, lords, and barons, did declare, aſſert, ac- 
ON, 


owledge, manifeſt, and will, that, when he - 
ould happen, at the pleaſure of Almighty 
od, to depart from this life, the lord John, his 
i-begotten ſon, earl of Carric, and ſteward of 
| oy N 2 Scot» 
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4.0. 1371. Scotland, ſhall, and ought to be his true and 


undertakes 
to pay Da- 
vid's ran- 
ſom. 


lawful heir; and that, after his death, the laid 
lord John ſhall ſucceed to him by the provi- 
dence of God, and ſhall fit, and ought to fit, 
upon the throne of this kingdom. Which de- 
claration being ſo emitted by our ſovereign lord 
the king himſelf, concerning his faid eldeſt 
ſon and heir, every one of the faid prelates, 
earls, lords, barons, and others preſent, with a 
full voice, one by one for himſelf, his heirs, 
and ſucceſſors, did aſſert, affirm, acknowledge, 
declare, and will, that the faid lord John, after 
the death of his ſaid father, fhall, by the grace 


of God, if alive at this time, be king of Scot- 


land, as lawful heir of his ſaid father; promifing 


each of them bona fide, and having their hands 


lifted up to heaven, in token of their ſincerity, 
that they ſhall hold and eſteem him as their 
king; and that they thall aſſiſt and defend him 
againſt all mortals.” 

From this a& of recognition, nothing can be 
more plain than that the whole aſſembly, as 
well as Robert- himfelf, were fully ſenſible of 


the legitimacy of his ſon John, which has afford- 


ed ſuch matter for antiquaries and critics, and 
which, in order to keep the narrative unmixed 
and regular, I ſhall treat of before I take my 


leave of this reign, It is remarkable that, at 


the time this act paſſed, Euphane, ſecond wife 


to Robert the ſecond, and mother-in-law to his 
_ eldeſt fon John, was alive; and it is next to in- 


CT edible, 


4 


credible, that the 5 * 3 dent on A. b. 1371» 
ſuch an Occaſſen, (as ſhe had male iſſue of her 
vp) had the legitimacy of John been queſtion- | 
From this unanimous act of recognition, 
we 5 the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that 
Robert was beloyed and reſpected by his people 
at the time of his acceſſion; but a truce of four · 
teen years being then concluded, he could not 
avail himſelf of their diſpoſitions to recover 
from the Engliſh Berwic- and Roxburgh, and 
other places on the borders, The nation was 
till jndebted to Edward for fifty-ſix thouſand 
pounds, which Robert undertook. to pay at the 
8 rate of four thouſand marks every Midſummer- 
day, till the whole was diſcharged. 400 
| Robert hoping that, by thoſe precautions, he 
| had ſecured the peace of his country with Eng- 
1 land, threw his eyes towards France. I have 
| already hinted that a coldneſs, for ſome: years 
before David's death, had ſubſiſted between the 
5 two nations on account, chiefly, of David's un- 
; Readineſs, and his connections with Edward. 
f The Scots, in general, were well affected ta a 
| 
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French alliance, and never had heen. fatisfied 
with David's conduct on that head, or rather 
many of them were at this time tired with the 
truce, and ripe for a breach with England. Ra- 
bert nominated the biſhop of Glaſgaw, Sir 
Archibald Douglas, Sir James Douglas, and Mr. 
Adam Tynyngham, or Cunningham, as his ple- 
nipotentiaries, to treat with Wren the fifth, 

fur =, 
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France. 
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furnamed the ' Wiſe, and their commiſſion is 


dated at Scoon, the laſt of March 137. The 


occaſion, through the ſituation of affairs, was 
very tempting to both parties. Charles, by 
prudence and perſeverance, had brought the af- 
fairs of England in France very low. The 
Black Prince had been ungratefully treated by 
Don Pedro the Cruel, whom he had replaced on 
the throne of Spain, and for whom he had facri- 
ficed the remains of his vigour and conſtitu- 
tion; ſo that Charles only waited for an op- 
Portunkty to drive the Engliſh wholly out of 
France, and none ſo fair could be preſented as 
a cloſe alliance with Scotland. He had (ac- 
cording to Sir James Balfour) inſtituted a guard 
(if it was not a revival of the old inſtitution) 
of a hundred Scotch archers, who were to watch 
over his perſonal ſafety night and day; and the 
reception he gave the plenipotentiaries was cor- 
dial and magnificent. We are told that, after 
ſome conferences, the following terms were 
agreed to between them pre the "_—_ of 
France. N e 
ee That the ſaid king ſhould require the king 
of Scotland and his ſubjects to maintain their 
alliances with the king and kingdom of France, 
in whoſe prejudice the truces with England had 
been made: That theſe truces being of them- 


| ſelves null and void, ſhould. be declared to be 


ſuch by the pope, who alſo, for the fame reaſon, 


i diſpenſe with the oaths taken by the 


11 king 
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king of Scotland, and the Scotch nation: That 4-2. 137% | 
the king of Scotland ſhould, in purſuance of his | 
former obligations, make war with the king | | 
and kingdom of England: That to enable him = 
both to make war, and to pay the remainder 
due for the ranſom of king David, the king of 
France ſhould pay to him a hundred thouſand | 
nobles of gold: That he ſhould alſo. ſend arms .j 
to Scotland for five hundred knights, and five 
hundred ſerjeants : That during the ſpace of 
two years, he ſhould pay and entertain five hun- 
dred men at arms, and five hundred ſerjeants, 
beſides a thouſand good experienced ſoldiers, 
nay, and more, if there ſhould be occaſion for | 
them: In fine, that the money deſtined for theſe. * E 
uſes, ſhould be paid annually at Bruges, in the = 
church of the Auguſtines. Notwithſtanding all 
which, ſuch other ſupplies as the king and king- | | 
dom of France were, by former. treafies, oblig- | 
ed to give to the king and kingdom of Scotland, 
ſhould be continued *. 

I am apt to think that the above heads were Honourable 

no other than the ſketch of a convention, „ 
out by Charles the fifth and his miniſters, but 
ſuch as was agreeable to the ſentiments of the 
plenipotentiaries, who, however, could not 
carry it into execution. It is of importance to 
this hiſtory, as it OY us a true and lively idea 


* Traitez d'entre le roys de France & d Avgl. p- 283. Aber- 


of 


cromby. 
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4. b. 1277. of the connection which the French had always 
wanted to form with the Scots. We here ſee 
that the fundamental doctrine they endeavour- 
ed to inculcate was, that all truces or treaties 
concluded between Scotland and England were 
of themſelves void, if the French were at war 
with the Engliſh. To palliate this fyſtem of 
perjury, the aſſiſtance of the pope is called in; 
a dazzling ſum is offered, and liberal ſupplies 
furniſhed. It is to the honour of this anceſtor 
of the Stuarts, that he ſpurned at conditions {6 
repugnant to public faith and common honeſty; 

_ notwithſtanding the many reaſons he had to 
woieſh for an alliance with France. Another 
be. treaty therefore was propoſed and concluded, 
cromby, far more conſiſtent with the honour of Scot- 
land, and was ratifled firſt by king Charles at 
Chaſtel du Bois de Vincennes, the laſt of June 

1371, in the eighth year of his reign; and after- 

wards by king Robert, in the caſtle of Edin- 

' burgh, the twenty- eighth of October, the ſame 

year 1371, and firſt of his 1 reign. By this treaty 

it was provided, that neither the king of Scot- 

land, nor the king of France, ſhould be obliged 

to make war againſt England. © By another 

clauſe, the diſpenſation or authority, even of 

the pope, could never free either of the kings 

or kingdoms of Scotland and France from the 
obligation they lay under to aſſiſt one another 


as often as required, in oppoſition to the king 
"00 
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and kingdom of England. By a third, it was 
provided, That in caſe a competition ſhould 


x 

1 ariſe about the crown of Scotland, the king of 
1 France and his heirs ſhall take care that no 
| Engliſh influence was uſed; but that the matter 


being by the greateſt and beſt part of the Scots 
nation decided conformably to the laws and 
ſtatutes of Scotland, he ſhould, with all his 
power, aſſiſt and defend the perſon ſo eſtabliſh- 


mm YH 
wee ky 


ſhould ever henceforth ſerve for wages, or 


S 82 & =. a 


againſt France, This laſt article requires to be 
explained. 

During the laſt years of David the ſecond, 

his connections with Edward, and his coldneſs 
Wtowards France, were ſuch, that while the truces 
between England and Scotland ſubſiſted, the 


A. 


t- 


or inſtance, that in June 1 369, Godfrey de 
Woſs and Patric Macculloch, two Scotch 
Knights, enliſted themſelves, with forty men at 
rms, in the Engliſh army. It appears likewiſe, 
from the Engliſh hiſtorians, that the Scots form- 
d no inconſiderable part of the army that Ed- 
ard maintained in France, before this treaty 
as concluded. Barnes, in his Life of Edward 
he third, tells a very extraordinary exploit, 
erformed by a Scotch knight, when Sir Ro- 
Vor. III. Q bert 


ed. Laſtly, it was agreed, That no Frenchman 
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otherwiſe, againſt Scotland, nor any Scotſman 


9 His new 
connections 
with France 


cots were at liberty to ſerve for pay, either in 


Wthe French or the Engliſh armies. We find, 88 
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bert Knolles commanded the Engliſh *. The 
ſtory is curious; but as it ſerves only to ex- 
hibit a degree of valour approaching to frenzy, 
in the Scotchmen, I have thrown it into a note. 

The late treaty occaſioned à recal of all the 
Scots out of the N ken 5 and mas 


; #« At tha time there was done an i Pi of 
arms by a Scotch knight, named Sir John Aſſueton, being one 
of thoſe men of arms of Scotland who had now entered king 
Edward's pay. This man left his rank with his ſpear in. his 
hand, his page riding behind him, and went toward the barriers 
of Noyon ; where he alighted, ſaying, „Here, hold my horſe, 
and ſtir not from hence; and fo he came to the barriers. There 
were there at that time Sir John de Roye, and Sir Lancelot de 
Lorris, with ten or twelve more, who all wondered what this 
knight deſigned to do. He, for his part, being cloſe at the bar- 
riers, {aid unto them, * Gentlemen, I am come hither to viſit 
you; and becauſe I ſee you will not come forth of your barriers 
to me, I will come in to you, if I may, and prove my knightheod 
againſt you: win me if you can. And with that he leaped over 
the bars, and began to lay about him like a lion; he at them, and 
they at him; ſo that he alone fought thus againſt them all for 
near the ſpace of an hour, and hurt ſeveral of them. - And all 
the while thoſe of the town beheld with much delight, from 
the walls and their garret-windows, his great activity, ſtrength, 
and courage'3 but they offered not to do him any hart, as they 
might very eaſily have done, if they had been minded to caft 


"ſtones or darts at him : but the French knights charged them to 


the contrary, ſaying, © how they ſhould let them alone to deal 
with him.” When matters had continued thus about an hour, 
the Scotch page came to the barriers with his maſter's horſe in 
his hand, and ſaid in his language, Sir, pray come away, it is 
high time for you to leave off now ; for the army is marched off 
out of ſight.” The knight heard his man, and then gave two or 
three terrible ſtrokes about him to. clear the way, and ſo, armed 

as he was, he leaped back again over the barriers, and mounted 
his horſe, having not received — hurt; and turning to the 
Frenchmen, ſaid, Adieu, Sirs, I thank you for my diverſion ;” 


and with that he rode. 1 his man _ the ſpur towards the 
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looked upon it as a prelude to an invaſion from 
Scotland. He accordingly iſſued writs for ar- 
raying the militia in the north of England *; 
and it is certain, that though there was at this 
time no declared war between Robert and Ed- 
ward, yet daily hoſtilities were committing be- 


tween their ſubjects. To underſtand this, I am 


to inform the reader, that the marchers of. both 
kingdoms acted under very little controul from 
their reſpective ſovereigns. They eſtabliſhed 
with one another, certain conventions, of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies from the civil conſtitutions of 
either country, which have been ſince collec- 
ted, and go by the name of Border Laws. A 
rooted enmity ſubſiſted, not only between the 
common people of the two kingdoms, but be- 
tween their nobility ; and at the time I treat of, 
the families of Douglas and Piercy, whoſe 
eſtates 'and commands lay contiguous to each 
other, were at perpetual variance. It had been 
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embroil bim 
with Eng- 
land, 


common, during a truce, for the borderers of 


both kingdoms to frequent each other's fairs; 
and a ſervant of the earl of March had been kil- 
led in a fray at that of Roxburgh, which was 


ſtill in the hands of the Engliſh, Juſtice for this 


murder was demanded of the lord Piercy, who 
{lighted the complaint; upon which the earl of 


The tranſactions between Scotland and England have been 


very inaccurately repreſented by Barnes and the antient Engliſh 


en: whoſe miſtakes have been adopted by Carte, 
Oy: March, 


ioo THE HISTORY 
A.D. zu. March, and his brother the earl of Murray, af- 
ſembling their followers, entered the next fair 
that was held at Roxburgh, rifled the booths, 
put to the ſword all the Engliſh who fell in 
their way; and ſetting the town on _ they 

marched off with their booty. 

and a war This infult produced repriſals from the Eng- 
liſh borderers, who were ordered to lay waſte the 
earl of March's lands ; but in their way thither, 
they deſtroyed thoſe of Sir John Gordon, a per- 
ſon of great property in the ſouth of Scotland. 
Sir John, in his turn, invaded England,-from 
whence he drove off a large booty of cattle, and 
many priſoners ; but in his retreat, he was at · 
tacked by a body of freſh troops under Sir John 
Lilburn, at a place called Caram. An obſtinate 
encounter followed. The Scots were five times 
repulſed; but, at laſt, they renewed the charge 
with ſuch fury, that they made Lilburn and 
his brother, with ſeveral gentlemen of diſtinc- 
tion, and their furviving followers, priſoners, 
This defeat ſerved only to widen the breach, 
and lord Piercy, with ſeven thouſand men, en- 
camped at Duns, a town in the ſouth of Scot- 
land, but retired, probably for want of ſubſiſ- 
tence, either for men or horſe . Perhaps an- 


* The Scotch hiſtorians ſometimes disfigure their narratives, by 
admitting into them popular traditions. We are told, for in- 
ſtance, that while the lord Piercy lay at Duns, the Scotch pea- 
ſants filled bags of dry leather with ſmall pebble-ſtones, which 
they rattled near the Engliſh camp ſo furiouſly, that their horſes, 
being frightened, broke looſe and fell into the bands of the _= 
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other. reaſon might be aſſigned; for we are told 
that Muſgrave, the governor of Berwic, who 
had been ordered to join Piercy with a detach- 


ment from the garriſon, was, on his march, in- 
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tercepted, defeated, and taken priſoner, by Sir 
John Gordon. The border war, after this, be- 


came general on both ſides; for I perceive that 


Sir John Johnſton, and his followers on the weſt 
borders, did as much harm to the Engliſh by 
their incurſions, as uſed to attend the * 
committed by regular armies. 

All the dazzling glories of Edwird's. reign 
began now to fade. He was himſelf under the 
influence of weak miniſters, and a rapacious 
miſtreſs. His parliament was diſcontented, and 


his people unruly. This diſordered ſtate of af - 


fairs in the ſouth obliged 'the Engliſh marchers 
in the north to remain with a large force on the 
defenſive ; nor do we know of any remarkable 
hoſtilities that paſſed between the two nations 
in 1373. On, the contrary, in February and 
May that year, negotiations were ſet on foot 
for accommodating. all differences upon the 
borders. At laſt, William earl of Douglas was 
nominated head-commiſſioner for Scotland, and 
the lord Henry Piercy for England. I do not, 
perceive that their conferences were attended 
with any remarkable ſucceſs. The hiſtorians 


which was the occaſion of Piercy” s return. This tory is very 
gravely and clrcumſtantially recorded by Buchanan, in excellent 


of 


Latin, 


A treaty. 
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A.D. 2373 of both countries agree, that, during the 7e. 


Difficulties 


mainder of Edward the third's reign, the bor- 
ders of the two kingdoms were in a Rage nei- 
ther of peace nor war. 


Notwithſtanding this, a tid di | 


atendingit. between the two courts ſtill ſubſiſted; for Ro- 


dert was very punctual in diſchaiging the ar- 


rears of his uncle's ranſom. In the acquittances 


he received, he had no other title from Edward 


than that of the moſt noble and moſt potent 
prince Robert, his dear couſin of Scotland; and 


in time of war he was deſigned his adverſary of 


Scotland. Robert complained of this diſreſpect; 
and, conſidering how very delicate the Scots 
were in the two laſt reigns, and how much 


blood they had ſpilt to maintain the ſovereign 


title of their kings, it is not eaſy to account 
how the affair came to be ſo ſlightly treated in 
this reign. My opinion is, that the Scots were 


influenced to acquieſce by the example of the 


French king, to whom Edward denied that ti- 
tle, and who, notwithſtanding, treated with 
his miniſters. But, after all, if the renuncia- 
tion of Baljol was valid, Edward could not, 
conſiſtently with himſelf, give Robert the title 
of king; though in the paſs which he gave to 
queen Margaret, widow to the late king, he 
calls her the queen-dowager of Scotland. Ro- 
bert's complaints continuing, he was at laſt fa- 
tisfied with a written aſſurance, . given him by 
Edward, that the acquittances ſhould be as va- 

lid 
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lid as if the title of er HANES was in- A. b. 17 
ſerted. | 
On the fourth of April this year, a bm EY 
ment met at Scone upon a very momentous ment held 
occaſion. Robert had a- numerous iſſue, but 3 
his ſon and heir by his firſt marriage had none, 
and was of a ſickly conſtitution. His daughters 
had been married into ſeveral powerful fami- 
lies, who had remote pretenſions to the crown; 
and, upon his death, his younger ſons might 
aſpire to the royal dignity during the life-time 
of their elder brother. It was therefore by this 
parliament enacted, That the ſons begotten of 
his, firſt and ſecond wives, and their heirs, 
ſhould in order ſucceed to him, the ſaid king, 
in the kingdom and right of reigning ; that is, 
that his eldeſt ſon, the lord John, earl of Car- 
ric, and ſteward of Scotland, procreated betwixt 
him and his firſt wife, Elizabeth More, con- 
formably to the declaration made in the laſt 
parliament, ſhould ſucceed to him; and failing 
him and the heirs of his body (which God for- 
bid) the lord Robert earl of Fife and Menteith, 
ſecond ſon of the ſaid lord the king by his faid 
firſt wife; and the ſaid lord Robert and his 
heirs alſo failing, Alexanderdord of Badenoch 
(afterwards earl of Buchan) the third ſon of the 
faid lord the king by the ſame wife; and the 
ſaid lord Alexander and his heirs failing alſo, 
the lord David earl of Strathern, ſon of the 
{aid lord the king, begotten of his ſecond wife, 
2 an a Eu- 
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-A.D.1373- Euphame Roſs ;. and the ſaid lord David and 


his heirs in like manner perchance failing, Wal- 


ter, ſon of the ſaid lord the king, brother- 
german of the faid lord David. (afterwards 
earl of Athol); and that the foreſaid five bro- 
thers, and the heirs from them deſcending, 


5 falling perchance in like manner, and wholly 


The = 
macy of the 
Stuart line 
vindicated. 


(which God forbid) the true and lawful heirs 


of the blood and ſtock- royal from thencefor- 
ward ſhould been in the kingdom and the 


right of reigning.” 
This a& of parliament, to which the * 


ſeal of Scotland, and thoſe of forty-one pre- 


lates, earls, and barons, particularly that of 


Wilham earl of Douglas, are appended, is 2 


freſh and moſt ſignal refutation of Buchanan's 
calumnious aſſertion, who ſays, that king Ro- 


bert, in the third year of his reign, married 


Elizabeth More, who had been his concubine, 
legitimated her children, advanced them to 
honours and riches, and obtained an act of par- 
liament, by which they were preferred, in the 
order of ſucceſſion, to the children 'of queen 
Euphame. After an aflertion ſo falſe in fact, 
and contradicted by ſo many authentic records, 
the candid reader cannot be aſtoniſhed at the 
many harſh charges which have been brought 
againſt Buchanan's veracity in ſo-capital a point 


as that of baſtardizing all the royal line of Scot- 


land, from which his preſent majeſty derives 
his title to the crown of Great Britain. I ſhall 
add, 


QF SCOTLAND. 


tog 


add, now that I am upon this ſubject, that in 4. p. 137% 


the year 1695, the greateſt antiquaries * of Eu- 
rope, after inſpection and examination, ad- 


mitted the authenticity of 2 charter which is 
depoſited in the Scotch college at Paris, and 


was publiſhed by its principal, Lewis Innes, 
By this charter, which is dated 1364, Robert, 
who was then ſteward of Scotland and earl of 
Strathern, endows a chapel which he had ere&- 
ed in conſideration of the diſpenſation granted 


him by the pope (dudum) for marrying long 


ago his deceaſed wife, Elizabeth More, not- 
withſtanding the conſanguinity between them 

and the ſeal of his eldeſt ſon, John Stuart, lord 
of Kyle, is appended to the ſame. The wit- 
neſſes are the abbot of Kylwynnyne, and the 
lord John, brother to the high-ſteward, with 
many others. Can it be ſuppoſed, that Ro- 
bert's own brother would have witneſſed this 
deed, had there been the leaſt queſtion as to 
the legality of the marriage 7? But indeed the 


0 Renaudot, hiſtoriographer to the French king; ;' Baluze, the 


royal profeſſor of the canon-law at Paris, and Keeper of the Col- 
bertine library, with Mabillon and Ruinart, Benedictines in 
France; Dr. Brady and biſhop Nicholſon, in * ; and the 
very learned Ruddiman in Scotland. 

+ I have not, upon the moſt accurate ſearch, diſcovered the 
conſanguinity between Robert and Elizabeth More, mentioned in 
this charter, Mr. Ruddiman, in his preface to Anderſon's Se- 
lectus, thinks, that John, and ſome of his brothers and ſiſters, 
might have been born before marriage ; but after the marriage 
was celebrated theſe children became legitimate by the canon- 
law, which at that time prevailed all over Europe, excepting, 
England, and does at this day in Scotland. I am not clear upon 
the head. It is certain, that Fordun, or his continuator, gives 

Vor. EI. P counte- 
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A b. 1373, proofs of John's legitimacy are ſo various, that 


1377. 


it would be tireſome to the reader, ſhould we 
multiply them in this place. I ſhall only add, 


that the calumny feems to have taken riſe, as 


we ſhall ſee hereafter, from the pretenfions of 
the ſons of the ſecond marriage, who wanted 
to baſtardize the progeny of the firſt ; and that 
Robert certainly had natural children by a lady 
of the name of Moran, who was married to a 
gentleman named Giffard, and is therefore ei- 
ther inadvertently or deſignedly confounded 
with his wife Elizabeth. 

The ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, in the ſo: 
lemn manner it was performed at Scone, con- 
ſolidated theinternal intereſt of Scotland, which 
ſeems to have enjoyed a profound peace for 
ſome years, The death of the Black Prince, 
and that of his father, which happened in 1 377, 
countenance to Buchanan's calumny, but it is flatly contradicted 
by the charters I have mentioned. Whether John was born be. 


fore or after the marriage of his father with Elizabeth More, is 
entirely immaterial ; becauſe there can be no queſtion as to his 
legitimacy. 

Before I leave this ſubject, I cannot help taking notice of a 
very remarkable fact. There is extant among the records of 
Scotland, and printed in the continuation of Fordun, a charter 
granted by king David, concerning the effects of biſhops who 
die inteſtate; and to this charter our Robert's eldeſt ſon, John, 


who is — ſtiled earl of Carric, is witneſs. Had this charter 


been dated, it might have gone far towards aſcertaining whether 
John was or was not born before the year 1335 or 46, which is 
the lateſt date the beſt antiquaries have aſſigned to Robert's mar- 


riage with Elizabeth More; but it is pretty ſingular, that this 


date, together with ſome of the other witneſſes” names, are torn 


off from the charter. 


joined 
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of France had now obtained in the affairs of Eu- 


rope, undoubtedly contributed to this tranqui- 


lity. The ſchiſm which happened between pope 
Urban the ſixth and Clement the ſeventh, and 
which continued for ſo many years, very poſ- 
ſibly .conduced to the. ſame end; for while it 
ingrofſed the attention and employed the arms 


of all the powers of Europe, .the Scots, though 


they ſided with the French in recognizing 
Clement, took little or no concern in the quar- 
rel, Upon the whole, I cannot, during the 
above-mentioned period, diſcover any civil 
tranſaction in Scotland that deſerves to be re- 
corded in a general hiſtory. 

The acceſſion of Richard the ſecond (who 
was but a boy) to the crown of England, en- 
couraged the French king to form a plan of 
operations which might render it of advantage 
to his dominions; and this he could execute 
only by bringing the Scots into his meaſures, 
which were far from being diſagreeable to their 
great men. Hoſtilities were again renewed 
upon the borders between the two nations. 
The fair of Roxburgh was once more the ſcene 


of action, and the town was again burnt down 


by the Scots. The lord Piercy, who was now 


earl of Northumberland, reſolved to take a 
ſignal revenge ; and he ravaged the Scotch 


borders, particularly the earl of March's eſtate, 
for three days, at the head of ten thouſand 
P 2 men, 
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men. I have already hinted, that hoſtilities 
upon the borders did not imply any between 
the two courts, Commiſſions were iſſued, one 
in September 1377, and another in January 
following, for compromiſing matters ; but in- 


_ deed the calm that had pevailed for ſome time 
was productive of a very extraordinary effect. 


Berwic 
ſurpriſed by 
the Scots, 


but is re- 


taken. 


The borderers not taſting, as uſual, the ſweets 
of Engliſh plunder, had formed themſelves into 
bands of banditti, independent of all controul, 
even that of the lords marchers. They became 
at laſt ſo powerful, that they refolved to break 
the truce which was then ſubſiſting, by taking 
the caſtle of Berwic, which they actually ſur- 
priſed in the night-time, about the end of No- 
vember, under the command of one Ramſay, 
and put all who fell in their way, particularly 
Sir Robert Boynton, the governor, to the 
ſword. As plunder was their chief object, they 
granted his wife, his children, and ſome of his 
friends, their liberty, upon their engaging to 
pay two thouſand marks ſterling, or to ſurren- 
der themſelves priſoners in the caſtle within 
three weeks. 

As the French king bad tee Abe eb 
at this time, in Scotland, I am inclined to 


think that they knew of this exploit. The earl 


of Northumberland, who was then under a 
cloud at the court of England, ſent a meſſen- 


ger to the earl of March, demanding to know 


whether he was prey to the attempt. His 
anſwer 
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anſwer was, he was ſo far from knowing any 4. P. 1373 
thing of the matter, that he was ready to join 
the earl of Northumberland to retake the caſtle. 
By this time, the Engliſh army had beſieged it, 
and had ſummoned, in the king of England's 
name, thoſe within to ſurrender. The anſwer 


was, that they would neither give it up to the 
king of England nor Scotland, but that they 
would defend it for the uſe of the King of 
France, with whom no truce with England ſub- 
ſited. According to the beſt authority, the 
beſieged were no more than forty-eight perſons, 
and the beſiegers amounted to near ten thou- 
ſand, under the command of the earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Nottingham ; the lords Nevil, 
Lacy, Stafford, and others. For eight days 
the caſtle was bravely defended, but on the 


ninth it was taken by ſtorm, and all the garri- 


ſon, excepting Ramſay their leader, who was 


ſaved for the information he could give of his 
accomplices, were put to the ſword *. The 

Engliſh, however, not ſatisfied ' with taking 
this important place, invaded Scotland. It is 
probable, that this invaſion was occaſioned by 


an attempt which the earl of Douglas made to 


throw himſelf and five hundred men into the 


caſtle of Berwic to defend it, and to ſave Ram- 


ſay, whom Buchanan calls his friend; but find- | 


The Scotch writers are very inaccurate in their accounts of 


the retaking Berwic-caſtle ; and therefore I have chiefly followed 
the Engliſh in my relation, | 


ing 
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A. D. 1377. ing the relief of the place to be impracticable, 
he deſiſted from his enterprize. He had, how. 
ever, taken his meaſures ſo well, that the Eng- 
liſh durſt not venture to advance into Scotland 
without reconnoitring the country, for fear of 
ambuſhes. Sir Thomas Muſgrave was employ- 
ed in this ſervice ; but he fell in with a party 
of the Scots, and ſix hundred of his men were 

—— killed or made priſoners, he himſelf being taken 

aæat the ſame time; upon which, the earl of Nor- 

.. thumberland thought proper to deſiſt from 

his expedition. Upon the whole, I believe 

that Robert was entirely innocent as to this 

flagrant breach of the truce; but that it was at 

leaſt encouraged by the carl of Douglas, and 

that the Engliſh were of that opinion, is un- 
doubted. 

Fxptoita of . While thoſe hoſtilities were committing at 

— land, an unuſual ſcene happened by ſea, in the 

year 1378. A Scotchman, one Mercer, an able 

ſeaman, who had made a large fortune by his 

depredations npon the Engliſh, had been taken 

into the particular confidence of the French 

king; but had the misfortune to be made pri- 

ſoner by the inhabitants of Northumberland, 

and committed to the caſtle of Scarborough. 

He had, by arts not uncommon to people of his 

profeſſion in thoſe days, concealed his riches, 

and the credit he had at the French court; but 

his ſon John Mercer, who equalled his father in 

Capacity, attacked Scarborough with a VE 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
of ſhips manned by Scots, French, and ſome 
Spaniards, and had carried off from its harbour 
many veſſels; and a good number of priſoners, 
In the mean time, the elder Mercer ſeems to 
have obtained his liberty by being exchanged 
with other priſoners of an inferior value: this 
the Engliſh hiſtorian Walfingham laments, as a 


I 11 
AD, 1378. 


great misfortune to England, which might have 


deen enriched by the ranſom he was capable of 
paying. The younger Mercer after this ſeour- 
ed the ſeas, and took under his convoy fifteen 
rich Spaniffi ſhips. Philpot, an alderman of 
London, a man of great courage and ſpirit, and 
2 very conſiderable leader in parliament, per- 
ceiving that the Engliſh government, at the 
head of which the duke of Lancaſter was, made 
no preparations againſt Mercer, fitted out à very 
conſiderable fleet at his own expence, and took 
the Spaniſh ſhips, for which he was afterwards 
reprimanded by the council of England, for 
having acted as a pirate, and without authority. 
We are told that Philpot had on board a thou- 
fand land troops; and that, making young Mer- 
cer a priſoner, he brought back his fleet in 
triumph to London. 

Notwithſtanding this advantage obtained by 
che Engliſh, their government perſuaded young 
Richard to nominate commiſſioners for conclud- 
ing a final peace'with Scotland on the twenty- 
ſecond of October; but their meeting was pre- 
vented by the taking of Berwic, which I have 

already 
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AD. 1379 already mentioned. The year 1379 is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a moſt dreadful plague, which had 
been imported from foreign parts to England, 
and almoſt depopulated the northern parts of 
that kingdom. Walſingham, and I have little 
or nothing to offer againſt his relation, ſays that 
this calamity encouraged: the Scots to invade 
England with inexpreflible fury. He repre- 
ſents their barbarities as being inhuman to. the 
laſt degree, by cutting off the heads of the de- 
fenceleſs inhabitants, burning their villages, 
and driving off their cattle, even to their ſwine, 
2 ſpecies of animals towards which the, Scots, 
in general, had a remarkable averſion. .. Leſt 
they ſhould partake of the infection, they were 
furniſhed with the uncouth prayer which the 

Thewar reader will find in the notes *. The ſituation 

—_— England was ſuch, at this time, that no at- 

tempt was made by her government to revenge 

thoſe barbarities, which I am apt to think have 
been not only exaggerated, but miſrepreſented, 
by Walſingham the hiſtorian, a bitter enemy, to 
the Scots. Perhaps ſome of the banditti might 
be guilty of great enormities; but it is impoſ- 
fible, if the whole of Wallingham's relation had 
been true, that complaints would not have been 
preferred at the Engliſh court againſt them, as 
a truce was then ſubſiſting between the two na- 
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® cc God and Saint Mungo, Saint Romayn, and Saint Andrew, 
ſchield us this day fro Goddis grace, and the foule death that 
Engliſhmen deen upon.“ 
tions. 
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tions. This was far from being the caſe, and 
the council of England, in March 1 380, ordered 
all their king's ſubjects in the north religiouſly 
to obſerve the truce, It is true, the Engliſh 
were then engaged i in a not very proſperous. war 
with France; but that, as we have often ſeen, 


had been the caſe before, without remitting any 


of their preparations againſt the Scots. Nay, 
their kings and they had met with the greateſt 
overthrows, and ſeveral diſaſters, while the 
Engliſh were more deeply engaged with France 
than they were at this period., 

The earl of Northumberland, and the ** 


lords marchers of England, had undoubtedly 


their reaſons for making great preparations at 
this time againſt the Scots; and Walſing- 
ham ſeems to have copied his relation from 
the repreſentations of their barbarities, which 
thoſe lords ſent to the court of England. The 
chief advantage, perhaps, which the Scots at 


this, and indeed any other, time, received by 


their alliance with France, which was then inti- 
mately connected with the crown of Spain, con- 
ſiſted in the extenſion of their commerce, which, 

even after Mercer was defeated and taken, con- 
tinued to be ſo briſk and flouriſhing, that the 
trading towns in the north of England, parti- 
cularly Newcaſtle and Hull, fitted out privateers 


to interrupt it, and actually took a Scotch ſhip, 


valued at the immenſe ſum (for thoſe days) of 
ſeven thouſand pounds ſterling. This capture 
Vol. III. Q was 
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by ſea and 
land. 
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A. D. 1280. Was unjuſtifiable upon every principle of public 


faith; and indeed the Engliſh ſeem to have 
conſidered it as ſuch. As no law exiſted for 
ſettling the dividends of a prize made in time 
of peace, the carl of Northumberland, and the 
other lords marchers, the moment the booty 
was brought on ſhore, claimed the whole, or a 
part of it, to which they unqueſtionably had 
as good a right as the captors, Even the latter 
could not agree among themſelves, about their 
ſhares in this lawleſs booty; and a ſcene of 
contention among the ſeveral parties enſued, 
which gave the Scots leiſure to aſſemble to the 
number of twenty thouſand men, under the 
earl of Douglas, to revenge the inſult. | 
| The government of England condemned the 

proceedings of their northern ſubjects, and had 
ſent repeated orders to the earl of Northumber- 
land, the baron of Greyſtock, and other lords 
of thoſe parts, not to provoke the Scots, but to 
obſerve the truce. Thoſe orders were fo ill 
obeyed, that the earl of Douglas was under a 
kind of neceſſity to make repriſals. He made 
an irruption, at the head of his army, into Nor- 
thumberland and Cumberland, where towns 
and villages were burnt down ; the country was 
plundered, and no fewer than forty thouſand 
head of cattle were ſent into Scotland. Thoſe 
ravages were carried on with ſuch rapidity, that 


penrith fu. Douglas found means to ſurprize the town of 


pt iſed. 


Penrith, during its fair, one of the moſt fre- 


quented 
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quented in the north of England. All the 
merchandizes and effects expoſed to ſale, became 


the prey of the Scots; many of the traders and 
country people were killed, but more were 


carried into captivity, The earl of Northum- 


berland continued to be ſtill at variance with 
the maritime towns, who refuſed him any aſ- 
ſiſtance; but the ſufferings of the Engliſh at 
laſt uniting them, he found himſelf at the head 
of a numerous army, and was preparing to 
give battle to the Scots, when he received an 
order from his court, expreſsly commanding 
him to deſiſt till the next march day, when 
matters between the two nations were to be 
amicably adjuſted, The earl, powerful and tur- 
bulent as he was, did not dare to diſobey. The 
order, however, being addreſſed only to him, 
Talbot, who probably was another of the lords 
marchers, and a conſiderable ſufferer by the 
Scots inroads, paſſed over the Solway firth to 
Scotland, where he deſtroyed all the adjacent 
country with fire and ſword. In the mean 
time, the Scots had returned to their own 
country by the way of Carliſle, which they had 
not ventured to attack; and they placed an 
ambuſh at a moſt advantageous paſs, by which 
they knew Talbot muſt march. The ſtratagem 
ſucceeded, a number of Talbot's men were kil- 
led, two hundred and forty were made pri- 
ſoners, and all the booty made by the Englith, 
5 | Q2 many 
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Lord Talbot 
taken pri- 
ſoner. 
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A. p. 1330. many of whom were drowned in their ec. 


tate retreat, was recovered. 
It is too common for national writers to at- 
tribute the defeats or diſgraces of their country- 
men to any cauſe but the true one. What they 
ought to aſcribe to the ſuperior {kill and cou- 
rage of an enemy, they impute to chance or the 
_ treachery of their own generals; a manner of 
writing which the Engliſh hiſtorians have co- 
pied from the French. At the period I am now 
treating of, though there. 1s no difference as to 
facts, yet the duke of Lancaſter's treachery is 
aſſigned as the cauſe of all the ſucceſſes of the 
one nation, and the diſtrefles of the other, 
without thoſe writers confidering that the Scots 
of this period were the immediate deſcendants 
of thoſe who had fought the battle of Bannock: 
burn, who had filled all Europe with the ſplen- 
dor of their actions, after being more illuſtrious 
by their defeats than other nations are by their 
victories. As to the duke of Lancaſter, it is 
true, he had, At this time, views upon the crown 
of Caſtile; but no hiſtorian has pointed out in 
what manner thoſe views could be ſerved by 
the diſgraces of his nephew's arms, which 
muſt reflect diſhonour upon himſelf, as he 
was then at the helm of affairs in England. 
The truth is, and it appears from unqueſtion- 
able records, that the duke thought the pro- 
ceedings of the Engliſh lords marchers to be 

| | ** inde- 
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indefenſible, and that their diſſenſions with 4. p. N 


the inhabitants of the ſea - ports had greatly con- 
| tributed to the ſucceſs of the Scots. If we 
take facts as they ariſe from the Engliſh narra- 
tives themſelves, this was the ſenſe of the other 


members of the council, who called upon the 


duke to take upon himſelf the important charge 
of making either war or peace with the Scots. 
He accepted of the commiſſion, and being put 
at the head of a very fine army, he marched 
northward towards the end of autumn, or 
about the beginning of winter. Before he en- 
tered upon hoſtilities, he invited the Scots 
to a treaty ; and the following commiſſioners 
were appointed on their fide: Walter biſhop 
of Glaſgow, John biſhop of Dunkeld, Willam 
carl of Douglas, George earl of March, and 
Archibald Douglas, lord of Galloway. Their 
conferences were held at Berwic the firſt of 


November 1380, and a truce was agreed upon Concludes 
| a a truce. 


to continue till the laſt of November 1381; 
but this truce, I underſtand, related only to 
the borders, there being as yet no general war 
between the two nations. 

Walſingham, whom I have ſo often men- 
RO to have been a foe to the Scots, diſco- 
vers, on this occaſion, an enmity to the public 
faith of nations. Forgetting that the duke 
was ſent to treat, as well as to fight, with the 
Scots, he tells us, that his army was ſufficient 
to have conquered: all Scotland, but that the 

falſe 


Vindica- 
tion of that 
prince, 
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A.D. 13%, falſe and cunning Scots not only deceived but 


he truce 
prolonged. 


1381. 


mocked him, that is, they agreed to treat with 


him on the principles of juſtice and equity. 


The late treaty of truce not being definitive, it 
was agreed that, in the mean time, another 
congreſs ſhould be held for finally ſettling all 
matters in diſpute between the two crowns. 
It is highly to the honour of the duke of Lan- 
caſter's character, that, after this treaty had 
been ratified by his nephew, Richard the ſe- 
cond, on the firſt of December, he diſmiſſed 
his army, for which he is abuſed by Engliſh 
writers, but with what propriety I cannot per- 
ceive. Had he entertained the ambitious views 
he is taxed with, he would have kept himſelf 
at the head of his army, as he knew the pow- 
erful party then forming againſt him in Eng- 
land; he would even have attempted to bring 
the Scots to aſſiſt him, by giving them a de- 
finitive treaty upon their own terms; and it 
is more than probable, that he might there- 
by have ſaved England from the dreadful 
calamities which ſhe was now beginning ta 
ſuffer. 

The duke of Lancaſter was ſo far from Nee 
any ſelfiſh views on this occaſion, that he ated 
with equal prudence and rectitude. In conſe+ 
quence of the laſt treaty of Berwic, he gave, 
on the twelfth of June 1381, a meeting at Ab- 
cheſter upon Ayton to John earl of Carric, who 
is in the record deſigned eldeſt ſon of the moſt 
ſerene 
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of Scotland, and other Scotch commiſſioners. 
As this negociation was intended for adjuſting 
the heads of a definitive treaty, it was neceſſary 
to enter upon the examination of the grievances 
of both ſides. The conferences on this head 
have been printed by Mr. Rymer in a moſt cu» 
rious record, which plainly evinces, how well 
true policy and the laws of nations were under- 
ſtood by the Scots at this time, 

According to the grand truce between Scot- 
land and England, the ſubjects of Scotland 
were to have free intercourſe and merchandize 
with the ſubjects of the king of England, as 
in time of peace, without being obliged to 
ſhew letters of ſafe- conduct; and the Scots 
complained, I think (according to the Engliſh 
authors themſelves) with great juſtice, that 
this article had been often violated. The Eng- 
liſh admitted of the ſtipulation, but denied the 
charge of its having been violated. The Scots 
offered to refer the fact to an equal number of 
reſpectable noblemen, choſen from both na- 
tions, who were upon oath, in the nature of 
2 jury, to enquire into the affair, and to return 


jected to that method of proceeding, as being 


propoſed to ſubmit the matter to the deciſion 
of ſome foreign prince. The reply of the Scots 


to this propoſal is well worthy of being tran- 
ſcribed 


their verdi& accordingly. The Engliſh ob- 


derogatory to the rights of ſovereignty, and 
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„ Teribed. They pleaded, that the execution of 
this expedient was impracticable; that they had 
many reaſons for rejecting ſuch an arbitration ; 
that one foreign prince could have no furil: 
diction over the properties - of another's ſub-. 
jects; and (alluding to what had happened to 
Scotland through the umpirage of Edward the 
firſt) that though a powerful kingdom, like 
England, had no reaſon to dread any ſuch 
conſequence, yet-that the Scots muſt be upon 
their guard againſt calling in any foreign prince 
to arbitrate in their concerns, leſt he ſhould 
bring it as a precedent of his ſuperiority over 
their kingdom. They next expoſed the futi- 
lity of the Engliſh expedient, by ſhewing it to 
be impoſlible to find a ſovereign prince who 
would be agreeable to, and impartial between, 
both parties ; that, upon the whole, the pro- 
poſal was equally nugatory and dilatory ; that 
could it be put into execution, it muſt be 
attended with a vaſt, but needleſs, expence; 
and that the calling in a foreign power muſt 
refle& diſhonour upon the underſtanding of 
both nations, i in a matter that might 'be de- 
cided upon the principles of common ſenſe and 
equity. | 
From this record, which is void of local 
or national prepoſſeſſions, it appears, with what 
caution we ought to read the relations of Eng- 
Iiſh hiſtorians upon matters that relate to the 
{wo Kingdoms. The . in this .negoci- 
ation, 
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ation, were not only better founded, but better 
informed, than their antagoniſts. A royal ar- 


I2L 


A. D. 138 Is 


bitration, as to the properties of ſubjects, was 


a ridiculous propoſal. Courts of admiralty 
admit of no appeal in their laſt reſort, and the 
whole tranſaction carries on its face the ſtrongeſt 
evidences that the Engliſh neither acted nor 
meant fair; and that the reprizals of the Scots, 
however ſevers, and however cenſured they 
had been by their enemies, were juſtified. by 
previous unwarrantable provocations. : Theſe 
were ſuch as pleaded ſtrongly for their not pay- 
ing to the court of England twenty-fiye. thou- 
ſand marks, which were ſtill due for David's 

ranſom. -In ſhort, the duke of Lancaſter was 
ſo much convinced of his countrymen's unjuſ- 
tifable conduct, that he at laſt conſented to 
wave all mention of the ranſom till Candlemas 
1383, by which time he -was in hopes 2 ge- 
neral and a definitive treaty would be con- 
cluded. But, in order to have a clear com- 
prehenſion of the ſtate of this negociation, I 
muſt recur to that of the two. kingdoms at this 


period, after informing the reader, that a far- 


ther conference was agreed upon to be held 
between the earl of Carric and the duke of 
Lancaſter, on the firſt of July 1383. 

The commons of England had, by this time, 
in a great meaſure, emancipated themſelves 
from their feudal ſubjections; and manufactures 
had obtained ſuch a footing among the Engliſh, 

Vol. III. R that 


State of 
affairs in 


England. 
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that even the villains, who had hitherto been 
conſidered as belonging to, or entailed upon, the 
eſtates of their landlords, thought they had a 
righttotheir proportions of liberty and property. 


It is foreign to this hiſtory to recount the ſeveral 


inſurrections and rebellions excited by : thoſe 
newly-acquired notions. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
that a rebellion in England enſued, ſo dan- 
gerous and univerſal, as to ſhake Richard's 
throne. - He was even obliged-to hold parlies 
with the inſurgents, who marched triumphant: 
ly to London, where they ſet all priſoners at 
liberty, took the Tower, murdered the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, and committed many 


other acts of unexampled violence. Their 
leader was one Tyler; but he was faced, at the 
head of an undiſciplined rabble, by Richard 
and the magiſtrates of London, and put to 
death in the manner which is well known in 


hiſtory. The death of the leader did not 


weaken the rebels, for the king was obliged 
to give them their pardon; and the duke of 
Lancaſter, who was then treating with the 
Scots, was by them conſidered as their capital 
enemy. I ſhall not deny, that this ſtate of af- 
fairs in England influenced the duke's modera- 
tion in his treating with the Scots; but that 


a conſideration is far from affecting the merits 
bf the differences, as I have ſtated them, be- 


tween the two nations. The earl of Northum- 
berland, who; till the time of the laſt meeting 
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at Abcheſter, had been the duke” s firm friend, 4A-D. wh 

then declared againſt him ; but without giving 

any other reaſon, than that he had been a great 

fufferer by the incurſions of the Scots, and 

that he was then precluded from all reparation, 

Knighton, who lived at the time, ſays, that 

during the conferences between the duke and 

the earl of Carric, the former carefully con- 

cealed from the Scots all intelligence of the 

inſurrection in England, fearing that, had they 

known of it, they would have riſen in their 

demands. This honeſt caution did not pre- 

vent the duke from ſuffering the moſt bitter 

mortifications from his enemies ;. and, after 

the conferences with the earl of Carric werg 

over, he requeſted of him and the other com- 

miſſioners their-good offices with Robert for an 

aſylum in Scotland againſt his enemies; which 

was readily complied with. | 
Walſingham ſays, but without the leaſt au- Te duke 

thority, that the duke of Lancaſter, at this —— 

time, gave up to the Scots many lands which . 

they had not before. This was far from being 

the caſe; and the whole of the duke's conduct, 

on this occaſion, was that of a dutiful ſubject, 

and a good - patriot. The Scots themſelves 

were, at this time, afflicted with a ſevere peſti» 

lence, which they had introduced into their 

country from Penrith, at the time of their laſt 

irruption. Their authors have ſaid, that this 

OP ſwept away no fewer than — 
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- . becn 


their enemies, had their roxſons for * to 
the treaty of truce. 

Every day bringing freſh accounts of the 
progreſs of the Engliſh inſurrection, of the 
ruin of the duke's eſtate, houſes, and furniture, 
near London, he reſolved to embrace the aſylum 
that had been granted him in Scotland. It is 
ſaid, with great probability, by Scotch authors, 
that the earl of Douglas, and the other great 
noblemen there, knew all along of the inſur- 
rection that was raging in England, notwith- 
ſtanding all the pains the duke of Lancaſter 
took to conceal it; and that before the truce 


was concluded, the duke was offered twenty 


thouſand men to protect him againſt his ene- 
mies, provided he would head them in perſon; 
but he declined it, though his provocations 
were, at that time, very ſtrong. The earl of 
Northumberland had denied him the liberty to 
paſs through his eſtates to his own caſtle of 
Bamborough, and the officers whom he had 
entruſted with the care of his other caſtles on 
the. Trent, had refuſed admittance to his du- 


cheſs, who had been obliged to travel twenty 


miles by night to Knareſborough. Even thoſe 
inſults, groſs as they were, did not ſhake the 
patriotiſm of the duke, who met with a moſt 
friendly reception at Edinburgh, where he re- 
ceived the news of a revolution at the Engliſh 
court in his favour, and that the rebels had 
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been totally ſubdued ; upon which he ſet out A. b. 1382. 
for England, after receiving a moſt affec- 
tionate invitation from Richard's own hand. 
Though he met with ſome impediment in his 
journey from the earl of Northumberland, yet 
he arrived ſafe at court, where the firſt thing 
he did was to charge that earl with rebellious 
and ſeditious practices. Northumberland was 
ordered to put in his anſwer; but it conſiſted 
only of ſo diſreſpectful a behaviour, that he 
was committed to priſon till he was bailed out 
by the earls of Warwic and Suffolk. This in- 
cident, diſtant as it ſeems to the purpoſe of ß 
this hiſtory, affords a preſumption, that the 
earl had no material charge againſt the duke 
on account of his tranſactions with the Scots, 
They were ſo ſatisfactory to Richard and his 
council, that they were not only ratified, but 
ſpecial orders were iſſued, that the Scots ſhould 
receive no moleſtation in their trade; a proof 
that the Engliſh thought the objections urged 
by the Scots at Abcheſter to be well founded. 
At the ſame time, the Scotch ſtudents at Ox- 
ford were ordered to be tolerated, though 
they adhered to the anti-pope in oppoſition to 
Urban, whoſe cauſe had been eſpouſed by Eng- 
land. | 
The year 1382 affords few or no tranſactions 
of any importance in Scotland. All we know 
is, that the truce which had been concluded 
was diſagreeable to the borderers on both ſides; 
that 
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The tru 


in obſerved. to the caſtle of Wark; and that Robert, fore- 


MSS, 
Annals, 


1383. 


A new 
treaty, 


ſeeing a war might break out, ſent commil. 
fioners to France to renew. the ancient confede. 
racies between the two nations. Balfour ſays, 
that this year John Lyon, lord Glamis and 
chancellor of Scotland, and ſon-in-law to the 
king, was killed by James earl of Crawford; 
and that the noble knight Sir Alexander 
Lindſay died on his pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. 
In July 1383, in conſequence of what had 
been agreed on at Abcheſter, another meeting 
was held between the duke of Lancaſter and 
the earl of Carric, but with very little effect. 
No definitive treaty was agreed upon. Robert 
was to ſend in Auguſt his reſolution on that 
head to Richard; and the king of England was 


to give intimation to the court of Scotland, 


about Chriſtmas, of the time he was to hold 
his parliament, that Scotch deputies (if they 
pleaſed) might there treat of a general peace. 
I ami not here to diſſemble, that the truce had, 
in the intermediate time, been very ill obſerved 
by the Scots; and that the earl of Carric had 
ſo little to ſay in their behalf, that he agreed 
they ſhould make good, upon proper ſurveys 
and eſtimates being drawn out, all the damages 
they had done to the caſtle of Wark, and other 
places 1 in England, during the truce. The truth 
is, Robert, even at the time of this interview, 
ſeems to have been reſolved on a rupture with 

| England, 
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clining ſtate of the Engliſh government; for 
when the duke preſſed the earl of Carric to 
proceed to the definitive treaty, which was the 
intention of their meetings the latter fairly. 
owned that he had no inſtructions from his fa- 
ther on that head. Charles the fifth of France 
was then dead. Towards the end of his reign, 


five with the Scots; but it never had been fign- 
ed nor ratified, His fon and ſucceffor, Charles 


ing ſpirit and appearance, had been imprefled with 


ed, ſince the acceſſion of Robert, ſo many advan- 
tages over the Engliſh, that his courtiers had 
perſuaded him the latter could not fight ſo well 
in their own iſland as they did in France. ; 

The biſhop of Glaſgow was the Scotch pleni- 
potentiary on this occaſion, and Charles ſhewed 
himſelf very ready to carry into execution the 
treaty which had been drawn up in his father” 8 
life-time. By that he obliged himſelf, as ſoon 
as an open war ſhould break out between Scot- 
land and England, to ſend to Scotland, and to 


likewiſe a thouſand ſtands of arms for the uſe 
of as many Scotch gentlemen, with forty thou- 


Scotch and three French knights; but for what 
a] pur- 


he had concluded a treaty offenfive and defen - 


the ſixth, who was then a youth of moſt promiſ- 


ſuch high notions of the Scots, who had obtain- 


entertain at his own charges, one hens 
good men at arms, knights and eſquires, and 
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ſand franks of gold, to be diſtributed by three 
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4. b. 2583. purpoſe is not expreſſed, though they may 
be eaſily conjectured. The treaty being ratified 
by Charles, was ſent with a ſolemn confirmation 
of the ancient leagues between the two king 
doms to Robert, who ratified it on the twentieth 
of Auguſt, This tranſaction ſeems to have been 
for ſome time a ſecret to Richard, for we know 
of no preparations he-, made againſt it. He 
had indeed demanded the twenty-four thouſand 

marks, the arrears of David's ranſom money; 
but he ſuffered the truce to elapſe, and the 
Scots, who had made diſpoſitions accordingly, 
renewed hoſtilities. .. Without being a profeſſed 
advocate for the rectitude of all the Scotch mea- 
ſures at this time, I can find no reaſon to con- 
demn them. If the Engliſh were the original 
infractors of the peace; if they were the firſt ag- 
greſſors; and if the Scots had ſuffered by their 
injuſtice, without receiving any adequate repa- 
ration, (which undoubtedly was the caſe) Robert 
is not to be blamed for taking the firſt opportu- 
nity, upon the expiration of the truce, for de- 
manding it by arms. It is true, many hoſtilities 
had paſſed during the truce; but it ſtill ſubſiſted 
between the two crowns, and they were to be con- 
ſidered as the lawleſs acts of individuals. Hav- 
ing faid thus much, I am far from denying that 
the Scots took advantage of the. juncture, and 

that they would have acted otherwiſe, had the 
ſituation of their affairs been leſs favourable. ies 


In 
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In the beginning of the year 1384, the Eng- 
liſh were fully convinced that the Scots intend- 
ed a rupture, by their not having ſent their de- 


puties to treat of a peace in parliament. The 


duke of Lancaſter, who was then on the bor- 
ders, was the firſt to apprize his nephew of his 
danger; and money was ſent to the duke to 
raiſe men for chaſtiſing the Scots. We are told 
that the Scots, hearing of the duke's prepara- 
tions, actually did ſend deputies to London ; 
but that they were not admitted to an audience, 
on account of the treaty they had concluded 
with France, and the mean manner (as the 
Engliſh call it) in which they had deceived the 
nation. In this account there is nothing im- 
probable. The duke of Lancaſter, who was at. 
this time his nephew's favourite, had always. 
declared himſelf againſt a war with France and 
Scotland at the ſame time; and the Scots, out 
of regard to him, might readily agree to ſuch 
a ſtep. In the ſpring the earls of Douglas and 
March took the caſtle of Lochmaben, and inter- 
cepted a rich convoy which the Engliſh were 
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ſending to Roxburgh. After this they burnt | 


the caſtle of Wark to the ground, and commit- 
ted ſuch ravages in the north of England, that 
ſeveral of the chief land-holders there repaired 
to court, and offered to reſign their eſtates to 
Richard, becauſe they were not able to defend 
them againſt the Scots. The duke of Lancaſter, 
who was now at the head of an army, could no 
Vol, HI. _ longer 
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AD. 1384. longer forbear hoſtilities; but while he was pre- 


paring to enter Scotland, the two earls and 
their followers took ſuch meaſures, that the i in- 
habitants removed _— gn and effects out 
of danger. 

The earl of Buckingham is ſaid to have ſerv- 
ed under his brother the duke of Lancaſter in 
this expedition, which was equally uncomfort- 
able and ineffectual. The Engliſh had no 
proviſions on the road, but what they carried 
with them, They found not only the country, 
but Edinburgh itſelf, void of inhabitants, who 
had retired croſs the Forth with their effects; 
and the duke, out of gratitude for paſt favours, 
refuſed to take the unmanly revenge of redu- 
cing to aſhes a town where he had of late been fo 
hoſpitablyentertained. The reader is not to ima- 
gine, that Edinburgh was then, as now, the ca- 
pital of Scotland. It was diſtinguiſhed only by 
its caſtle on the weſt, and a fine abbey on the 
eaſt, the intermediate ſpace being filled with 
wretched houſes, for the conveniency of the 
inhabitants taking refuge in the caſtle in times 
of danger: nor do I perceive that that fort had 
been taken by the duke in this expedition; fo 
that the charge brought by Engliſh authors 
againſt the duke for not burning Edinburgh to 
the ground, is weak and frivolous. We may 

eaſily. ſuppoſe, that every thing of value had 
been removed out of the. abbey, and his laying 
it in aſhes would have been deemed only an act 


of 
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of wanton, unavailing, ſacrilege. The duke . P. 1334 


marched no farther than Edinburgh; but we 
are told that, in his return to Berwic, he was 
kirted by flying parties of the Scots, and that 
when he muſtered his army he found its num- 
bers conſiderably reduced. The duke's ene- 
mies did not fail to take advantage of his leni- 
ty, by miſrepreſenting his conduct to his ne- 
phew ; upon whoſe weak mind their charges 
made a conſiderable impreſſion: ſo that the duke 
was obliged to retire: to his caſtle of Pomfret, 
which he ſtrongly fortified. ' Being afterwards 
reconciled to Richard, he and the earl of Buck- 
ingham were ſent as -plenipotentiaries to treat 
with thoſe of France, the dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy. The demands of the French were 
ſo high, that a truce could only be obtained to 
the firſt of May 1385, in which it was provided 
that Robert king of Scotland might be compre- 
hended, if he pleaſed. | 


Iam uncertain as to the preciſe time when re 


the French auxiliaries landed in Scotland. Fors 
dun, who carries his hiſtory no farther than 
that year, fixes their arrival to the year 1385; 
but I find that ſome of them had landed the 
preceding year. Be that as it will, Robert, pre- 
tending that the truce between the Engliſh and 
French plenipotentiaries had not been properly 
lignified to him, gave no orders for a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities; and the earls of Northumberland 
and Nottingham entered Scotland with ten 

8 2 thouſand 
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AD. 2384. thouſand horſe, and fix thouſand archers, but 


Berwic 
taken and 
re-taken, 


retired after ravaging ſome part of the ſouth. 
The Scots took a ſevere revenge for this incur- 
ſion, for they laid England waſte to the gates of 
Newcaſtle, with fifteen thouſand horſe, (if there 
is not a miſtake in the figures) conſiſting, as we 
are told, of the Lindſays, Douglas's, and Dun- 
bars. Soon after this, the truce was accepted 
of, at a place called Ayton, by cardinal Ward- 
law, biſhop of Glaſgow, and the biſhop of Dun- 
keld, who were Robert's plenipotentiaries. 
A ſeeming reconciliation had been patched 
up between the duke of Lancaſter, chief warden 
of the. northern marches, and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who acted as his deputy, and as 
lord-lieutenant of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Weſtmoreland. As ſuch, he had en- 
gaged to keep the field againſt the Scots from 
the firſt of May to the eleventh of June this 
year; for which ſervice he was to receive four 
thouſand pounds; but with an expreſs proviſo, 
that he ſhould have a ſtrict eye over the town 
of Berwic, and the caſtle of Carliſle. This agree- 
ment was ratified by Richard on the ſixteenth 
of May. Notwithſtanding all thoſe precautions, 
it is certain that, ſoon after this agreement was 
made, the town of Berwic fell into the hands 
of the Scots, as the Engliſh ſay, by their bribing 
the deputy-governor ; nor have I any evidence 
to contradict it. This loſs was repreſented at 
the court of England, by the duke of Lancaſter, 
1 
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thumberland, that, though abſent, he was im- 
peached, and condemned for treaſon ; but the 


execution of the ſentence was remitted by 
Richard. His trial and condemnation undoubt- 


edly was premature; for, without appearing in 
court, he kept the field, and made diſpoſitions 
for retaking Berwic. As that town had fallen 
into the hands of the Scots ſince the concluſion 
of the late truce, the earl thought himſelf at li- 
berty to recover it; and without farther conſul- 
tation he raiſed a conſiderable army, formed a 
regular fiege, and drew out his artillery. The 
invention of guns was'then new to the Scots, 
and, perhaps, the earls engineers were not very 
expert. Add to this, that it was then the middle 
of winter; ſo that the ſiege, if it ſhould con- 
tinue to any length, muſt be attended with a 


conſiderable expence, both in men and money. 


All that the earl aimed at, was to clear his ho- 
nour, by retaking the place; and he offered two 
thouſand marks to the captors, if they would 
ſurrender it. They accepted of the terms, and 
Berwic again returned to the Peſſeſton of the 
Engliſh. 

This tranſaction is a \ freſh od of the irre- 
gularity of thoſe borderers. They had taken a 
town without any authority, during a truce; 
and they ſold it upon the ſame mercenary prin- 


ciples. Though the earl of Northumberland 


was a declared enemy to the Scots, yet the en- 
mity 
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mity borne him by the duke of Lancaſter render- 
ed him moderate. Having obtained his pardon, 
he entered into a negotiation with Douglas lord 
of Galloway, and they met at a place called 
Salom, on the river of Eſk, in March 138s, 
where the truce was prolonged to the thir- 
teenth of July 1386; but in the intermediate 
time, they agreed to prepare matters for remov- 
ing all border differences. The reader is not to 
ſuppoſe that this negotiation was national ; it 
was no more than a compromiſe between two 
haughty peers, . each affecting independent 
powers; for Robert and his miniſters, at this 
time, were meditating a moi, dreadful blow 
againit England. 

'The death of the earl of Flanders had put his 
ſon-in-law, the duke of Burgundy, in poſſeſſion 


ol his great eſtate, by which he became, perhaps, 


the maſt powerful prince upon the continent of 
Evrope. The inhabitants of Ghent, however, 
refuſed him for their maſter, and were protec- 
ted by Richard. The duke of Burgundy, pro- 
voked at this, propoſed to the French court an 
invaſion of England in concert with Scotland, 
which was agreed to. A fleet was accordingly 
equipped at Sluys, on board of which John de 
Vienne, the French admiral, embarked, carry- 


ing with him fifty thouſand pounds in gold, 


advanced by the duke of Burgundy, to be diſ- 


tributed in Scotland, where the admiral arrived 


ſafe with a confiderable+ reinforcement, beſides 
ſup- 
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ſupplies of all kinds of military ſtores. Robert 4. b. 1485, 


gave his acquittance for the whole ſum, which 
was diſtributed in the following proportions. 
The king of Scotland himſelf received ten thou- 
fand pounds (livres); the cardinal biſhop of 
Glaſgow ſix thouſand; the earl of Carric, the 
king's eldeſt fon, five thouſand five hundred ; 
his ſecond ſon, the earl of Fife, three thouſand ; 
his couſin, the earl of Douglas, ſeven thouſand 
five hundred ; the earl of March four thouſand; 
the earl of Murray one thoufand ; Archibald 
Douglas, lord of Galloway, five thouſand five 
hundred; James Lindfay two thouſand ; David 
Lindſay five hundred ; Malcolm Drummond 
four hundred; Thomas Hay four hundred; 


William Kierby ſeven hundred; Henry Douglas 


three hundred ; John Johnſton three hundred; 
William Stewart one hundred; Henry Preſton, 
knight, fixty ; Thomas Erſkine five hundred; 
William Lindſay five hundred; William Cun- 
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ningham five hundred; Robert Grant, Eſq. 


forty ; Maſter Mace Glandaulbin ſixty ; John 
Gray ten. The remainder was given, by equal 
proportions, to John Blaiſſay, Girert de Bour- 
bon, Euſtace Bendenay, John de Fountainer, 
and Michael de la Froſſe, all French knights. 
Beſides thoſe ſeveral- ſums, Robert made a pre- 
ſent to the admiral of ſix thouſand pounds, for 
replacing the horſes he had loſt in the voyage. 
The numbers of the French auxiliaries on 
this occaſion are variouſly reported. Fordun 


makes 


: 


A.D. 2335. makes them amount & to eleven hundred, of 
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whom five hundred were men at arms. His 
continuators and Buchanan ſay they were two 
thouſand, and that the admiral brought with 
him four hundred ſuits of complete armour, to 
be diſtributed among the braveſt of the Scots 
knights: and officers. This ſupply carried with 
it a moſt . generous appearance; but it was 
afforded, upon ſelfiſh, intereſted principles, for 
the admiral Was inſtructed to mind the affairs 
of Scotland no more than as they were con- 
nected with the views of the French court. 
The French landed at Leith and Dunbar, and a 
meeting of the Scots ſtates, was held at Edin- 
burgh, where the. French admiral produced the 
magnificent preſents. he brought from his maſ- 
ter to Robert, and the Scotch nobility. The 
Scots were wonderfully elated at the great at- 
tention paid them by, the French king; but 2 
ſudden revolution of affairs in Flanders diſ- 
appointed the invaſion, which had been planned 
with equal vigour and foreſight. 

A ſtrong fleet of French and Flemings re- 
mained ſtill at sluys, waiting for a fair wind 
to fail for the ſouth of England, about the time 
the Scots were to begin their operations in the 
north. The example of the Ghentois, however, 
had encouraged Damme, and other towns in 
Flanders, to revolt; and the duke of Burgundy 


„Here Fordun's Hiſtory ends, but it is continued by Bower, 
or Bowmaker, and other hands. 
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proper to employ his army againſt the Fle- 
mings, than againſt the Engliſh; ſo that the ex- 
pedition againſt the latter was entirely laid 


aſide. This left the Engliſh at liberty to em- 


ploy the whole force of their arms againſt Scot- 
land; and youhg Richard, who had never be- 
fore headed an army, took the field with one 


more powerful than (if we are to believe Wal- 
ſingham *) England had ever ſeen before. Ro- 


bert and his generals were neither intimidated 
by the great preparations of the Engliſh, nor 
miſled by the ſpecious promiſes of the French. 
The Scotch army lay encamped near Edin- 
burgh, and the admiral inceflantly- prefled Ro- 
bert to give orders for its march; but he excuſ- 
ed himſelf till he ſhould hear of the French 


landing 1 in England. 1 am apt to think that, 


by the original concert, they were to have land- 
ed at Milford-haven, as the inhabitants of 
Wales were at this time ripe for an inſurrection 
againſt the Engliſh government ; and very poſ- 


libly the admiral himſelf Was ignorant of the 


revolution which had happened in Flanders, 
His ſollicitations were ſo preſſing, that Robert 
at laſt confented to lend him three thouſand of 
his beſt troops. His intention was to have 
marched with them and his French auxiliaries 


*.No 8 that the ws alone amounted to "three bundred 


thouſand ; a number ſo incredible, . 1 could by no means ; 


give it a place in the text. AR 
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K b. 133;. through England into Wales, where he expected 


They invide 
England. 


to be joined by a large body of natives. It 
is probable, however, that he concealed his de- 
fign; for after he had broken into Northum- 
berland, where he reduced ſeveral places of no 
fmall importance, and made a conſiderable 
booty; be diſcloſed his intentions to Douglas 
and the other Scotch generals, who treated it 
as ridiculous, and returned home to the defence 
of their own country, Polydore Virgil, who 
wrote the hiſtory of England, ſays, on the con- 
trary, that the admiral and his army were pre- 
paring to beſiege York, when they heard that 
the Engliſh army had got between them and 
Scotland; upon which he and his Frenchmen 
puſhed forwards to Wales, where they remain- 
ed during the reſt of the campaign. The 
Scotch hiſtorians give no countenance to this 
relation; and Fordun's. continuator ſays, that 
the combined army took Ford, Wark, and Cor- 
val, but that the admiral would not agree to 
their beſieging Carliſle, and that they returned 
with a great booty to Scotland; but with vaſt 
difficulty, for the duke of Lancaſter had been 
ſent with a ſtrong detachment of the Engliſh 
army-to cut off their retreat. Robert remained 
ſtill encamped with about twenty thouſand men 
near Edinburgh, but greatly out of humour with 
the French. Thoſe auxiliaries, according to the 
uſual diſpoſition of their nation, had behaved 


with — inſolence ; and the admiral had de- 
bauched 


tO 
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bauched a lady of quality, which Robert highly 


reſented. He accuſed the French court of having 
deceived him, after having drawn upon him 
ſelf the whole power of England; and indeed it 
required no ſmall degree both of courage and 
conduct, to ward off the deſtruction with which 
Scotland was now threatened. | 
The Engliſh fleet was then at ſea, under the 
lord Thomas Piercy, but far inferior in force to 
that of the French and Flemings; ſo that it 
acted only as a ſquadron of obſervation, and at- 
tended the great army under Richard, who was 
now marching towards Edinburgh. Robert, 
mindful of the great Bruce's dying advice, 


knew it wonld be worſe than madneſs to ven- 


ture a deciſive battle, to which he was urged by 
the admiral of France. He therefore retired 
with the main body of his army acroſs the 
Forth, while Richard was marching towards 
Edinburgh, The latter having paſſed Berwic, 
found the country of Scotland a deſart; and he 
met with no oppoſition till he came to Edin- 
burgh, where he burnt a few miſerable huts, 
which then compoſed that city. Robert, before 
he retired northwards, had given the command 
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The Engliſh 


burn Edin- 


burgh, 


of a body of troops to the lord Douglas and 


other officers, who harraſſed the Engliſh army 
to ſuch a degree, that he found a conſiderable 
diminution of his numbers, without having 
gained the ſmalleſt advantage, except that of lay- 
ing the abbey of Melroſs, as well as the town 

1T'* of 
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of Edinburgh, in aſhes. He had, in imitation 
of his great grandfather, Edward the ſecond, 
entered Scotland with amazing parade; and his 


army had been well ſupplied by his fleet. Hap- 


pily for the Scots, he was governed by diflolute 
minions, who hated the toils, as much as they 
loved the pomp, of war. Theſe formed a 
firong confederacy againſt the duke of Lan- 
caſter,, who urged him to carry the war acroſs 
the Forth. It was infinuated to Richard, that 
the duke gave this advice only to promote his 
own ambitious views, by putting himſelf at the 
head of the army; and they at laſt taxed him 


with treaſonable practices. Richard had not the 


ſpirit to bring either the duke or his accuſers to 
a trial; and the duke ſtill infiſted upon the army 
paſſing the Forth. Richard's anſwer was, I and 


my Ay never ſhall go farther north; you and 


your's, if you pleaſe, may. The duke's reply 
was, «that he was a ſubject, and under con- 
troul.” «That you are not,” faid Richard, with a 
cloudy brow, and left the room abruptly. 
Thongh the behaviour of the Scots, during 
this expedition, has not been diſtinguiſhed in 
hiſtory equally with the glory they acquired at 
Bannockburn, yet their conduct was equally 
brave and politic. The earls of Douglas, Fife, 
and March, entered the Engliſh marches, burnt 
Penrith, and carried their ravages to the gates 
of Newcaſtle; while the Engliſh army under 


Richard were — all the miſeries of fa- 
mine 
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mine and fatigue, their ſupplies from the fleet 4-D. 2385. 


having failed them through the inclemency of 
the weather. The irruption of the Scots into 
England gave the earl of Oxford, who was a 
riſing favourite with Richard, an opportunity 
of remonſtrating upon the neceſſity of return- 
ing to defend his Engliſh dominions. The duke 


of Lancaſter ſtill inſiſted upon carrying the war 


acroſs the Forth; but his perſeverance ſerved 
only to encreaſe Richard's ſuſpicions ; and he 
evacuated Scotland after loſing great numbers 
of men and horſes, without performing the leaſt 
exploit worthy his amazing and expenſive pre- 
parations, 

Upon the retreat of the Engliſh ſouthwards, 
the Scotch and the French armies reunited, and 
a council of war was held to deliberate 9 
the ſiege of Roxburgh, which was actually 
formed. The French engineers were chiefly 
depended upon for the ſucceſs of the undertak- 
ing, and their admiral had the inſolence to de- 
mand that, if the town was taken, it ſhould be 
put into his maſter's hands, to indemnify him 
for the expences of the campaign. Robert, who 
before that time, had been heartily exaſperated 
againſt the French, was ſo much provoked at 
this requeſt, that, by the advice of his great 
men, he ordered the ſiege to be raiſed. This 


is a proof that the king and nobility of Scot- 


land were deſtitute neitlier of ſpirit nor polite- 


neſs, even towards the French. Robert declin- 
| ed 


The Scots 
diſſatisfied 
with the 
F rench, 
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A. D. 2335. ed puniſhing their general as he deſerved ; but, 


1386. 


at the ſame time, he gave him a proof how 
much he reſented his demand. The French, 
upon this, prepared for their embarkation; 
but the Scots demanded payment of the debts 
they had contracted; and threatened, unleſs 


they were ſatisfied, to cut them off from their 


ſhips. All accounts agree, that the behaviour 
of thoſe auxiliaries, while they were in Scot- 
land, was intolerable ; and I perceive, that the 
admiral took upon himſelf the payment of their 
creditors : upon which, Robert detained him, 
and ſome of the chief officers, but contemptu- 
ouſly ſuffered the common men to return to 
their own country, about the beginning of the 
year 1386. 

The mutual neceſſity which the French and 
the Scots were under to ſupport each other, 
prevented their quarrels in Scotland from being 
attended with any diſagreeable conſequences. 
The behaviour of the French court, while their 
troops lay in Scotland, had been indeed infa- 
mous; for, though they were maſters of the 
ſeas, they made no attempt towards fulfilling 
their engagements with Robert, who was left 
to ſuſtain the whole weight of a war. which he 
had undertaken at their requeſt. The French 
king made the only apology that was in his 
power for the behaviour of his ſubjects, by 
heaping honours upon the Scots who were in 
his ſervice, and keeping up his friendſhip with 
Robert, 
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Robert, whoſe troops, after the French were 4. b. 1386 
gone, continued to ravage England. At laſt, 

a truce was concluded between the earls of use. 

Douglas and March for the Scots, and the lord 

Nevil for the Engliſh, which was to laſt from 

the twenty-ſeventh of June, 1386, to the laſt 

of May, 1387. This truce accounts for the 1337. 

barrenneſs of hiſtorical matter during its con- 

tinuance, as the Scotch hiſtorians have been 

too negligent as to civil affairs at this period. 

We are told, however, that during the truce 

queen Euphane, Robert's wife, died, and that 

Robert gave his daughter, Giles, in marriage 

to William Douglas, who is celebrated for the 

beauty of his perſon, and his activity in arms, 

and created, by Robert, lord Nithſdale. 

No ſooner was the truce expired, than the 1 
war broke out with freſh fury. The earls of ay net 
Fife and Douglas ravaged Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, and the new-created lord Nithſ- 5 
dale defeated a party of three thouſand Eng- 
liſh, of whom two hundred were killed, and 
five hundred made priſoners. This nobleman, 
in hopes of rivalling the Bruces and Scotch 

warriors of former times, formed the plan of 
a very bold expedition againſt Ireland. That 
people, ever ſince Richard's acceſſion, had been re- 
markably active againſt the Scots, and had made 
ſeveral deſcents on the weſtern parts of the king- 
dom. This behaviour from a race of men 


ROM: the Scots looked upon as brothers, and 
who 
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AD. 13868. who had ſo lately recognized one of their royal 


who lay 
England 
waſte, 


family as their king, was highly reſented; and 


Douglas, early in the year 1388, obtained per- 


miſſion to raiſe a body of troops for a deſcent 
upon Ireland. He was joined by the earl of 
Fife, and they had great ſucceſs in their inva- 


ſion. They defeated the Iriſh militia of Dun- 


dalk and Carlingford. They plundered the 


latter town, and loaded fifteen ſhips, which 
they found in its harbour, with their booty. 


From thence the two noble adventurers ſet fail 


for the Iſle of Man, then belonging to the 
Montague family, the profeſt enemies of the 
Scots; and having laid it waſte, they returned 


with their ſpoils to Scotland, where they landed 


near Loch-Rian. Thoſe ſucceſſes encouraged: 


Robert to make higher attempts. He called 


his parhament -together at Aberdeen, where 
2 double invaſion of England was reſolved: 


upon. Two armies were raiſed ; the one, con- 
ſiſting of fifteen thouſand men, was command- 
ed by the earls of Fife and Menteith, Douglas 
lord of Galloway, and Alexander Lindfay ; 
the other army, containing the like number, 


was commanded by the earls of Douglas, 
March, Crawford, Murray, the lord high con- 


ſtable of Scotland, and other noblemen. Both 


, armies rendezvouſed at Jedburgh, where they 
parted. That under the earl of Fife entered 
by the weſt marches into Cumberland, and that 


under the earls of Douglas and March fell di- 
rectly 


wy 
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realy into Northumberland, which was laid 4. P. 56. 
waſte * ; and both armies, according to concert, 
joined within ten miles of Newcaſtle, - 

All the north of England was thrown into Butte of 
the moſt dreadful conſternation by this inv 
fon. Newcaſtle was defended by the earl of 
Northumberland, whoſe age and infirmities 
diſabled him from taking the field; but his 
place was more than ſupplied by his two ſons, 

Henry and Ralph, the former being well known 
in the Engliſh hiſtory by the name of Hotſpur; 
which he obtained from his fiery diſpoſition. 
The town was garriſoned by the flower of the 
Engliſh nobility and gentry, as well as the in- 
habitants of the adjacent counties, who had 
fled thither for refuge. Douglas; to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, ſelected two thouſand foot, and three 
hundred horſemen, out of the two armies, and 
encamped on the north ſide of the town, with 
2 view (as the Scots ſay) of ſtorming it next 
day, In the mean time, he received a chal- 
lenge from the Hotſpur Piercy, to fight him 
hand to hand, with ſharp ground ſpears, in 
view of both armies. Douglas accepted of the 
challenge. The combatants met. Piercy was 
| unhorſed in the firſt encounter, and forced to 
take refuge within the — _ of the 
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[ 
»» This expedition is celebrated i in monkiſh ie by one Tho- 
mas Varoye (or Barry) provoſt of Bothwell, who lived at the 
time. (See Mackenzie's Lives of the Scots Writers, vol. I.) A 
very particular account of it is likewiſe given by Froiſſard. 
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A. P. 1. town; from whence Douglas brought off Hot-, 


ſpur's lance, with a pennon affixed to it, and 


ſwore in his hearing, that he would carry it ; in 
triumph to Scotland. Next day, the earl of 


Douglas ordered the town-ditch to be filled up 
with hay and faggots, and his men applied 
their ladders to the walls, to take the place by 


ſtorm; but there is reaſon to believe, that he 


had received 2 large reinforcement from the 


main army. His men were beat in their at- 


tempt to ſtorm the town, the beſieged being 
far more numerous than the aſſailants; and in 


the night-time the latter decamped. Piercy, 
breathing revenge, purſued them, and over- 


took them at Otterburn. According to the 


continuator of Fordun (who- tells us, that he 


was born that very year) the principal diviſion 
of the Scotch army, under the earl of Fife, had 


taken a different rout from that under Doug- 


las, who, with the earls of March and Murray, 


were unarmed, and preparing to ſit down to 


ſupper, when they had intelligence of the ap- 
proach of the Engliſh. The Scotch army, in 


an inſtant, was under arms; but ſuch was their 
confuſion, that the earl of Douglas, in the 


hurry, forgot his cuiraſs. Both leaders en- 


couraged their men by the moſt animating 
ſpeeches, and both parties waited for the riſe 


of the moon, which happened that night to 


be unuſually _ The battle being joined 


GK the moon's appearance, che Scots at firſt 
; gave 


e 
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fought with a battle- ax, and reinforced by Pa- 
trick Hepburn, his ſon, and his attendants, the 
Engliſh were routed, though greatly ſuperior 
in number; but the brave earl of Douglas, 
being mortally wounded, was carried to his 
tent, where he expired in the morning. His 
precaution was ſuch, that his misfortune was 
concealed from his men, who, thinking them- 
ſelves invincible under his command, totally 
routed the Engliſh, of whom twelve hundred 
were killed on the ſpot, and an hundred per- 
ſons of diſtinction (among whom were the two 
Piercies) were made priſoners by Keith, then 


marſhal of Scotland. The chief of the other 


Engliſh were Robert Ogle, Thomas Halberk, 
John Lilburn, William Wauchlutie, Robert He- 
ron, the baron of Hilton, John Colvil, and 
Patrick Lovel, knights; whoſe ranſoms brought 
large ſums of money into Scotland, 

Such was the famous battle of Otterburn, 
which is univerſally allowed to have been the 
beſt fought of any in that age. Froiſſard, 
whom I have chiefly followed, had his rela- 
tion, and a very minute one it is, from two 
Scotch and two French knights, who were pre- 
ſent; but the accounts given of it by Walſing- 
hens and ſome other Engliſh hiſtorians, are abſurd 
beyond all belief. We are obliged to Barry * 


* Mackenzie, the Scotch biographer, was ſo uninformed, as 


not to know that Barry's poem was OG by Bowmaker, the - 


continuator of Fordun. 


U 2 (for 
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gave way; but being rallied by Douglas, who A. b. mw 


the Scots, 3 


Loſs on 
both ſides, 
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4. b. 288. (for all hiſtorians have overlooked them) 
for the names of the brave Scotchmen who 

fell in this engagement. They were Harte, 
2 knight; John Towers, William Muſhet (de 
Monte fixo), Simon Glendonwyn, à young 
- gentleman of. the name of Glenftan, and ano- 
ther called Wedderburn. Buchanan, who has 
given us a particular but elegant account of 
this battle, ſays, that the victory was greatly 
owing to a riſing: ground which the Scots got 
poſſeſſion of; and that after Douglas was mor- 

tally wounded, his body was defended by his 

prieſt, who always attended him; that the 
younger Piercy was wounded ; and chat of the 

Engliſh eighteen hundred and forty were kill- 

ed, a thouſand wounded, 'and a thouſand and 

forty taken priſoners; but of the Scots no more 

were killed than an hundred, and two hundred 
taken priſoners. The fame author acquaints 

us of a particular which it may not be umpert1- 

nent to mention here: that the borderers of 

both. nations, when they made a priſoner; al- 

ways ſuffered him to depart, upon his pledging 

his word of honour that he would return by 

an appointed day; and that, in caſe of failure, 

* _ . the captor, at the firſt border-meecting, pro- 

claimed his priſoner's perfidy, by holding up a 

; glove upon the point of a ſpear ; which was 

accounted to be ſuch a mark of infamy, that 

no man of honour, not even his neareſt rela- 
tion, would ever after keep him company. 


At 
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4 the time that Piercy Was purſuing Dovg- 


Piercy's defeat, which happened on the twenty- 

firſt of July, A council of war being held, 
the biſhop reſolved to purſue the Scots, hoping 
for an eaſy conqueſt, tired as they were with 


the preceding day's battle, and laden with 


plunder. His army was firſt perceived by James 
Lindſay, who had a little before releaſed, upon 


his word of honour, Redman, the goyernor of | 


Berwic; but was now taken priſoner in his 


turn. The earl of Murray, who then eom- 
manded in chief, held a conſultation to deli- 


berate how to. proceed, It was agreed to ven- 
ture a battle. Their priſoners. were almoſt as 
numerous as their army; and precedents are 


to be found in hiſtory (in thoſe of England 


particularly) when priſoners, in like exigen- 
cies, were put to the ſword. The Scotch ge- 
nerals, with a magnanimity that does honour 


to their memory and their country, diſdained - 
ſuch barbarity, and required no more of their 


priſqners than their words of honour that they 
would remain in the camp inactive, and conti- 
nue priſoners ſtill. This condition being com- 
plied with, the Scots drew out their army for 


battle. Their rear Was ſecured by marſhes, and 


their flanks by large trees which they had 


felled. Their appearance, which carried no 


ſign 
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wy: the biſhop of Durham was marching. to- the bi 
wards Newcaſtle with an army of ten thouſand * 
men; but was informed by the run-aways of 


Foy 


Durham, 
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4. 5. 1. ſign of fatigue or deſpondency, ſtruck the Eng- 


liſh; and they were terrified by the dreadful 
ſounds of the bugle-horns, of which every 


Scotchman carried one to the field, flung 
about his neck, and which were multiplied by 


the neighbouring mountains. In ſhort, the 


prelate reſolved upon a retreat, and returned 


to Newcaſtle, while his enemies continued 
their march to Scotland. 

The Engliſh appear to have added with 110 
honour on this occaſion, and the Scots even 


outdid their former generoſity. They diſmiſſed 


ſix hundred of their common priſoners with- 


out ranſom, The lord Ralph Piercy. was ſuf- 
fered, on his word of honour, to go to New- 


caſtle to be cured of his wounds; and the re- 


maining priſoners were deſired to fix their 


own ranſom, after they were carried to Scot- 
land as evidences of the victorious campaign. 


So far as we know, no Engliſhman, on this 


occaſion, forfeited his word; and particular 
mention is made of Redman, who ſeeing Lind- 
ſay a priſoner at Newcaſtle, dimiſſed him with- 
out any ranſom. The main diviſion of the 
Scotch army, under Robert earl of Fife *, ſe- 


| cond ſon to the king, was in Cumberland when 


Fd 


* He was the ſixteenth earl of Fife, and afterwards duke of 
Albany, and regent. He married the lady Margaret, daughter 
to the earl of Menteith, in whoſe right, as heireſs of tailzie, of 
the earldom of Fife, and by the diſpoſition made to him by the 
counteſs, he got it, 
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they heard of the death of Douglas, which em- A.D. __— 
N. . all their joy for their fortunate expe- 
dition; ſo that they appeared as if they had 
been defeated. Douglas undoubtedly was one 
of the greateſt men of that age. He is ſaid, by 
the writers of the Scotch Peerage, to have 
been married to one of Robert's daughters; 
but dying without iſſue, he was ſucceeded by 
his brother Archibald, called, from his ſwarthy 
complexion, the Grim. By this time, Robert's 
age and infirmities had diſabled him from the 
management of affairs, the weight of which 
fell upon his ſon, the earl of Fife; his eldeſt 
ſon being by nature indolent, and lame by an 
unlucky blow he received from an horſe. The 
earl anſwered all the expectations the Scots 
had conceived from his valour and activity. 
His deſcent upon Ireland renders it very pro- 
bable, that he was in hopes of that crown; but 
he now found full employment at home. The 
earl-marſhal of England had been named by 
Richard his warden of the Scotch marches ; 
and the hiſtories of both kingdoms mention, 
but without giving us any particulars (from 
which we may conclude it was of very little 
conſequence) of an irruption made this year 
by the Engliſh into Scotland. We learn, with ; 
more certainty, from records, that after en 
earls of Fife and Douglas returned from their 
Iriſh expedition, and while the Engliſh parlia- 
ment was ſitting, the biſhop of Durham, the 

| _ NE earl 
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earl of Northumberland, the lord Nevil, Sir 
Brian Stapleton, and one doctor Rowhall, were 
charged with a commiſſion to make a final 


peace with the Scots; but the negociation had 


no effect. Mowbray, earl-· marſhal of England, 
had fucceeded the earl of Northumberland as 


Warden of the Scotch marches; and being a 


proud, weak, man, he inſulted the friends of 


the former wardens for having been ſo often | 


beaterr by the Scots. This coming to the know- 


ledge of the latter, they renewed hoſtilities 
_ againſt England with double fury; ſo that the 


vain-glorious warden, after being repeatedly 
beaten in tlie field, maintained himſelf, with 


| great difficulty, upon the defenſive. 


The earl of Fife, who had, at this time, all 


the executive power of government in his own 


hands, ſought to raiſe his reputation by his 


voalour. Early in the ſpring of the year 1389, 


he raiſed an army, with which he inſulted that 
commanded. by the Engliſh warden, who en- 
trenched himſelf, while the Scots plundered 
the adjacent country. By this time, the duke 
of Lancaſter had terminated his affairs in Spain 
and Portugal to great advantage. Though he 
had reſigned all his claims upon the crown of 


Caſtile, yet he married his eldeſt daughter, 


whom he had by the heireſs of Peter the Cruel, 
the legitimate king of Caſtile, to prince Henry, 
the regnant king, and received immenſe pecu- 
mary conſiderations beſides, for his and his 

| wife's 
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wife's renunciations, having before this married 4.D. 1 


another daughter to the king of Portugal. Up- 


on the duke's return out of Spain, he was, by 
his nephew, the king of England, appointed 
his lieutenant- governor of Guienne; and the 
duke wiſely made uſe of all his power and cre- 
dit at the Engliſh court to bring about a peace, 
which might ſecure to his ſons-in-law and him- 
ſelf the uninterrupted enjoyment of their do- 
minions, which always was liable to be broke 
into by the differences between France and 
England. On the fixteenth of November the 
preceding year, ſome overtures for peace had 


been made; and the conferences being conti- 


nued from time to time, a truce was at laſt 
agreed to in the church of Lelinghan, a place 


lying between Calais and Boulogne. This truce 
was to laſt from the nineteenth of June, 1389, 


when the treaty was concluded, to the ſix- 4 truce, 


teenth of Auguſt, 1392; and the allies of both 
crowns had the liberty of being included in it, 
Thoſe on the part of France were the kings-of 


the Romans and Scotland, Arragon, and Na- 


varre; the earl of March in Scotland, the Iſle 
of Man, the ducheſs of Brabant, and the re- 


public of Genoa. The allies on the part of 


England were the kings of the Romans, Por- 
tugal, and Arragon; the earl of Saliſpury, the 
lordſhip of Man, the duke of Gueldres, John 
lord of the Iſles, and the republic of Genoa. 
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which a 
prehends 
two ſub- 
jects. 


eſtates; and therefore both of them were very 


independency upon the crown of Scotland, in 
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The comprehenſion of the earls of Saliſbury 
and March, as allies to two ſovereign powers, 
muſt have been occaſioned by the conteſt be- 
tween them concerning the Ifle of Man, and 
other lands lying upon the borders, which 
were in debate between the two kingdoms. 
Large tracts of country were under this uncer- 
tainty ; for though no diſpute might be as to 
the immediate poſſeſſion, yet great conteſts 
often aroſe with regard to the kingdom to 
which they belonged. In ſuch a ſituation, nei- 
ther of . thoſe noblemen could be ſaid to have 
had an immediate ſuperior for part of their 


properly comprehended in the truce, till their 
differences could be ſettled by a general peace. 
As to the lord of the Iſles, he and his predeceſ- 
ſors, 'as we have often ſeen, always affected an 


Which they had been encouraged by the Eng- 


Rymer. 


liſh government; and Richard had entered, in 
1388, into a treaty with the reigning lord, 
through the agency of the biſhop of the Iſles. 


This was highly affronting to the crown and 


people of Scotland. The king conſidered that 
lord as his ſubject, and the nobles as their peer, 
or perhaps in an inferior capacity. When the 
terms of the truce, therefore, came to be made 


public, they met with a ſtrong oppoſition in 


parliament, though the aged and Tata Robert. £ 


r 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
Abercromby is in a violent paſſion with Buc- 
hanan, for ſaying that Robert was able to 
make neither peace nor war, but by the public 
advice of the ſtates; neither could he promiſe 
any firm truce, without' their decree in the 


"1.55 
A, D. 1389. 
Refutation 


of Aber- 
cr omby. 


caſe. He thinks that this is a notorious falſe- 


hood, and gives no other reaſon for his opi- 


nion, but that the kings of Scotland, in thoſe 
days, were deſpotic; for the whole of his argu- 


ment upon the head amounts to no more. He 


adds, that the parliament was willing to agree 


to the truce; but that it was oppoſed by che 
army. This argument of Abercromby's reſts. 


entirely on words, and is ſcarcely worth a ſeri- 


ous refutation; for that Buchanan is materially 


Tight, and that the Scotch noblemen of thoſe. 
days knew the true principles of liberty, can be 


a doubt with none who has read their letter to 


the pope, which I have exhibited in the life of 


Robert the firſt. 'Such a ſet of men never could 
think themſelves precluded from giving their 
advice, by any arbitrary claim of the crown; 


and we find, in fact, that their kings conſulted. . 
them as their great council, (for a parliament is 
fuch) in all affairs of moment. As to the dif- 


tinction hetween the parliament and the army, 


it is merely nugatory, becauſe the members of 


the former compoſed the heads of the latter. 
| Upon the whole, there is no reaſon to doubt 


p ng, too 


that the Scotch nobility thought their king was 
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* p. 1389. ko much under French influence; and that his 


favourite ally made uſe of the en of the 
Scots only to ſerve his own ends. They knew 
that ſuch a truce was equally convenient for 
France as England. Their own army was nu- 
merous, full of ſpirits, victorious, and well 
diſciplined, and ready at a moment's warning 
to have invaded England, which was in no 


condition to face them. Their oppoſition, 


in ſhort, to the truce was ſuch, that the court 
of France thought proper to ſend over ambaſ- 
fadors to perſnade them to compliance; and if 
they ſhould fail, to inform the chief nobility, 


that they were to expect no aſſiſtance from the 
continent, either of men or money. Upon their 


arrival in Scotland, they found part of their 


buſineſs done to their hands. The great noble- 


men, from affection and compaſſion for their 
aged king, began to reliſh the propoſition for a 
truce, which was to give ſome reſpite to their 


country; and, more than probably, ſome of 
them were influenced by the pecuniary argu- 
ments, which the ambaſſadors were empowered 


to employ. Upon their arrival at the camp, 
however, they found it in ſuch a combuſtion, 


that nothing but that reverential awe, which the 


ancient Scots always entertained for their ſupe- 
riors, could have prevented them from being in- 
ſulted. The nobility, to convince the ambaſſa- 
dors of the excellent ſtate of the Scotch army, 
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as well as their own power over their inferiors, a. 1 1389 
ordered it to be drawn out before them; and 
the countenance of the ſoldiery was ſuch. as 
convinced them of the difficulty of obliging 
them to agree to the truce. | They harIngued 
them in the moſt ſoothing manner; but the 
common men ſtill inſiſting upon their not loſing 
the fruits of the campaign, their chieftains took 
up the argument, and with ſome difficulty pre- 
vailed upon them to lay down their arms, 
by threatening. to abandon them to their own 
leading. It is uncertain whether Robert and 
his ſon, the earl of Fife, were preſent on this 
occaſion. It is probable they were, and that 
their preſence contributed greatly to preſerve 
the public tranquillity, Robert having ſworn 
to the truce, ſent Henry Douglas and Adam 
Glendunning, as his plenipotentiaries,. to 
Richard; and they received his oath of obſer- 
vation on the twenty-ſeventh of September. 
Scarcely was this truce finiſhed, when the ine 
| . . . . by the earl 
peace of the nation was moſt ſacrilegiouſſy vio- of puchaa. 
lated by Robert's ſecond ſon, the earl of Buchan, 
who, upon a quarrel with the biſhop of Murray, 
burnt down that fine cathedral, which our hiſ- 
torians have called the lanthorn and ornament 
of the north of Scotland. The earl's preſump- 
tion was ſuch, that he appeared in his father's 
preſence after this atrocious crime; but Robert, 
old as he was, ordered him to be apprehended 
and ſtrictly impriſoned, A civil war would 
| | have 


Rymer. 
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AD. 1390, have been the conſequence, had the earl of Fife 


exerted his authority on the occaſion ; but the 
veneration the people entertained for their aged 
monarch, preſerved every thing quiet. This 
was the laſt act of Robert's reign; for he died 
ſoon after, at his caſtle of Dundonald, in the 
ſeventy- fourth, or ſeventy- fifth, year of his age, 
and the nineteenth of his n on the nine · 
teenth of April 1390. 
Robert's qualities, as a king and a nk q 
were rather of the ſolid than the ſplendid kind. 
In his youth he had acted, as we have already 
ſeen, with great ſpirit and courage ; but he was 
ſometimes ſo much under the influence of 
others, that he loſt ſight of the public good, 
and the national independency. He ſoon, how- 
ever, acquired proper notions of both, and ever 
after ated with great firmneſs. and patriotiſm. 
That he muſt have been a man of parts, appears 
evidently, by his maintaining himſelf with credit 
and dignity under the frowns of his uncle Da- 
vid, and by his peaceable acceſſion to the throne, 
I have already obſerved, that the retreat he made 
from the battle of Durham, which occaſioned 
David's diſpleaſure, ſaved his country from irre- 
trievable guin; and it was chiefly owing to his 
firmneſs, that, during the latter years of that 
prince's veign, Scotland did not become a pro- 
vince either to France or England. Buchanan 
ſays, that ſome charged him with cowardice; 
but I believe this charge is no more than the 
ne malicious 
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malicious inſinuation of Buchanan himſelf, from 4D. 155. 


his carrying on war by his generals. He was 


fifty · ſeven years of age before he mounted the 
throne, and he was ſeventy before any declared 
war broke out between his crown and that of 
England. What opportunity then had he to 
diſplay his perſonal valour : Buchanan, after 


all, has given him a place amongſt the wiſeſt 


and beſt of kings. It is plain, that he was an 


| excellent judge of mankind, by his always em- 
ploying generals who returned victorious from 


the field, and re-eſtabliſhed the military glories. 
of their country. His negotiations were con- 


ducted with equal abilities and ſucceſs; and, 
indeed, during his uncle's exile and captivity, 
as well as during his own reign; neither the 


intricacies of ſtate, nor the events of war, ever 


diverted his. attention from the true honour 
and intereſts of his country, In his private 
character he was irreproachable, excepting as 
to the frequency and variety of his amours, 


which, for ſome time, threw a cloud, which is 
not now entirely difperſed, upon the hiſtory of 
his acceſſion. His jaſtice was ſo exemplary, that 
before he removed from one place to another, 
he ordered proclamation for all the inhabitants 


and country people, to be indemnifted for what 
was owing them by himfelf or attendants. His 
delicacy, in this reſpeR, reached to an extraor- 
dinary length ; for he ordered compenſation to. 


be made to the abbey of Scone, for the corn 15 


F that 
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A. D. 100. that had been trod down by the people who 


reſorted to his coronation. I cannot cloſe his 


character better, than by the words of Buc- 


hanan, who was far from being a friend either 


to his perſon or family; « All ſay, that he was 
a very good man, and in the arts of peace com- 


parable with the beſt of kings. He adminiſter- 
ed juſtice diligently and impartially to all; he 


ſeverely puniſhed” robberies. In his actions he 
Was conſtant; in his words faithful. He came 
to the government in troubleſome times, yet 


he ſettled things at home, appeaſed diſcords, 


and governed with great equity and juſtice; ; 
and he obtained ſuch conqueſts over his ene · 
mies, that he reduced all the caſtles Wy: _ 1 


—_—_ three“ 


Ihe iſſue of Robert, by his rt Wife, wee 
his ſucceſſor, John earl of Carric, whoſe legiti· 


macy l have ſufficiently vindicated: Walter earl 


of Fife, who, according to Abercromby, became 


ſuch by: marrying Iſabel Macduff, or, as the is 
called in ſome records, Iſabel de Fife, daughter 
and ſole heir of Duncan earl of Fife; but, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, that prince died 


young. This marriage ſeems not to have been 


clearly made out. Sir Robert Sibbald mentions 
an indenture dated 1371, by which it evidently 
appears that this lady's firſt huſband was not 
the ſon, but grandſon of Robert the ſecond; and 
ſon to his ſecond ſon, Robert earl of Fife and 
| —— who married the lady Margaret, 


daughter 
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daughter to the earl of Menteith, in whoſe . p. 1390. 


right, as heireſs of tailzie of the earldom of 
Fife, and by the diſpoſition made to him by the 
counteſs Iſabel, he got it. Robert's third ſon 
was Alexander of Badenoch, earl of Buchan, 


who afterwards came to be earl of Roſs, in right 


of his wife Euphane, daughter to William earl 
of Roſs. His daughters were, firſt, Margery, 
who married John Dunbar, ſon to the earl of 
March; ſecond, Jane, who was firſt married to 
Sir John Lyon of Glamis, lineal anceſtor to the 
preſent earl of Strathmore, and afterwards to 
james Sandilands of Calder; third, Elizabeth, 

married to David, the ſon of Sir Thomas Hay 
of Errol, the anceſtor of the preſent earl of that 
title *, and hereditary lord high-conſtable. of 
Scotland ; fourth, Margaret, married; to; John 
of Vla, 55 6 of the Iſles; fifth, Giles, married to 


the brave William Douglas, lord of Nithſdale. 


Beſides thoſe daughters, Abercromby mentions 
one by his firſt marriage, who was the wife of 


David Lindſay of Gleneſk, afterwards earl of 


Crawford. by 

Robert's children, by his ſecond wiſe Euphane 
Roſs, were David earl of Strathern, Walter earl 
of Athol, and Euphane, the wife, firſt, of the earl 
of Douglas; and then, of Sir James Edmondſton. 


His iſſue. 


The reader may conſult the notes, as to this 


* Ibelieve (ſays Abercromby) ſhe was her father's eldeſt daugh- 
ter, becauſe, by a charter ſtill extant, it appears that her father 
was but earl of Strathern, when ſhe was married. 


Vor. III. þ 4 prince's 
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A. D. 1390, Prince's natural iflue *, Before I cloſe this 


part of Robert's hiſtory, I ſhall juſt mention a 
pretty extraordinary record publiſhed by Mr. 
Anderſon, dated at Perth 1375, between Eu- 
phane and David, count palatine of Strathern, 


and earl of Caithneſs, on the one part; and Alex- 


ander de Moravia, or Murray, of Drumſergorth, 
on the other. By this indenture, Murray is to 
marry the queen's ſiſter, the lady Jannet of 
Monimuſk; and her majeſty and the earl engag- 
ed to aſſiſt him in recovering his birth- right, 
by taking the opinions of lawyers, upon their 
own proper charges and expences. The queen 


| likewiſe engages to maintain her ſiſter for one 


or two years; and it is farther agreed, that Wal- 
ter Murray, brother of the ſaid Alexander, 
might, if he ſo pleaſed, marry the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the ſaid lady Jannet. I mention this re- 


cord, as it ſeems to intimate that the queens of 


His natural iffue, I fuppoſe by his beloved miſtreſs More, 
or Moram, (for ſuch a miſtreſs he certainly had) were, firit, Sir 
John Stewart, ſheriff of Bute, commonly called the Black Stewart; 
ſecond, another Sir John Stewart of Dundonald, commonly cal 
led the Red Stewart; third, Thomas, elected biſhop of St. An- 
drew's. Thoſe by Marion de Cardney, another of his miſtreſſes, 
were, firſt, John Stewart of Kinclevin; ſecond, James Stewart of 
Kinfauns; third, Alexander Stewart of Lunan. That he had 
all theſe children I have mentioned, is evident from unqueſtion. 
able charters; ſome of which Mr. Crawford has cited; and! 
would have cited others to the ſame purpoſe, had I thought if 
neceſſary, Perhaps he might have had more; for, as I have faid 
his foible inclined him to love; a paſſion Ser ſaints have had 
much ado to conquer, and by Which heroes have often been con. 
quered,” [See Abercramby, vol. II. p. 198.] 
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Scotland, like thoſe of England, had formerly A. p. 1490; 


1 revenue appropriated to themſelves. If I miſ- 
take not, the birth-right here. mentioned, as 
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claimed by Dramfetgorth, related either to the 


earldom of Strathern, or to the eſtate of Both- 
well, as he was a deſcendant of the regent Mur- 
ray. Mr. Anderſon has engraved the device of 
Robert the ſecond, which was a coronet point- 
ed, with two rows of gliſtering ſtars, and placed 
over a terreſtrial globe. The words, Vantas 
vanitatum, et omnia vamtas, He feems to have 


been the firſt of the Scotch kings who made uſe, 
of thoſe kind of emblems, but they were con- 


tinued by his fucceſſors. 
The name of John being, in this age, 8 
unfortunate for a king, the ſucceeding prince 


changed it for the more aufpicious one of Robert; 


but he was ſtill called, by the commonalty, Ro- 
bert John Fernzier. He had for ſome years lived 
in retirement, having been difabled from active 
life by a ſtroke which he is ſaid to have receiv- 
ed from the horſe of Sir James Douglas of Dal- 
keith, He had, when young, commanded ar- 
mes, and negotiated treaties, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, with credit and ſucceſs; and he had 
married Annabel, daughter of Sir John Drum- 


mond, anceſfor to the noble family of Perth. 


He was crowned at Scone on the 13th of Au- 
guſt 1390, together with his queen. Among 
the firſt acts of his government was his con- 
lirming the late truce, which had been made 

X"'2 with 


Robert 
third 


A. D. 1390. 


renews the 
Jeague with 
Frence, 


Vide Ander- 
ſon's Selec- 
tus. 
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with England, and his giving audience to Wil- 
liam de Cautiers, and Edward de Broil, who 


were ſent by Charles the ſixth of France to re- 
new the antient league between the two na- 
tions. They found Robert at Edinburgh, where 
they were honourably received; and on the 
firſt of December, he ratiſied the league in 
that caſtle, Robert being ſtill diſabled, by his 
infirmity, from managing his own affairs in per- 
ſon, was obliged to_entruſt them to his brother 
the earl of Fife. Abercromby has denied that 
that prince acted as guardian of the kingdom till 


many years after; but nothing can be more cer- 


tain from records, than that he was ſtiled, in the 
laſt year of his father's reign, cuſtos regni, guar- 


dian of the kingdom. That the earl of Fife has 


not- the ſame deſignation in the deeds of this 


_ reign, is equally certain; and therefore I am in- 


Adventures - 
a id death of 
the earl of 


Nithidale. 


clined to believe that he My acted as his bro- 
ther's firſt miniſter. 

Me are told that, petals the beginning of 
this, or at the end of the. laſt reign, William 
Douglas, earl of Nithſdale, having undertaken 


an expedition againſt the infidels, went to 


Pruſſia; that is, he joined himſelf with the 


Buchanan. 


knights of the Teutonic order, who had con- 
quered that country, where he wis made ad- 
miral of their fleet. The conferring on him this 
honour is ſaid to have been a diſappointanent 
to the Engliſh lord Clifford, who ſent Douglas 
2 challenge, but contrived, in the mean time, to 

have 
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have him treacherouſſy murdered, This earl of 4. b. . 


Nithſdale had obtained his fame by the warlike 
atchievements he performed in Germany, and 
was the ſame to whom the late king Robert 
gave his daughter Giles in marriage, notwith- 
ſtanding his legitimacy, on account of his be- 
ing the moſt hardy knight in Europe. 1 
The tranquillity of Scotland was diſturbed at 
this time by a prince of the royal family, Dun- 
can Stuart, ſon to Alexander earl of Buchan; 


who had died in priſon, where his father had 


confined him for burning the cathedral of Mur- 
ray, This nobleman, whom Buchanan very 
properly calls the fiercer ſon of a fierce father, 
aſſembling his followers, under pretence of re- 
venging his father's death, invaded Angus, 
which they laid waſte, partly through brutality, 
and partly for plunder. Walter Ogilvy, the 
ſheriff of Angus, and his brother Walter Leigh- 
ton, endeavoured to repel the invaders ; but 
were killed, with ſixty of their followers, and 
the rebels remained maſters of the field. The 


king gave a commiſſion to the earl of Crawford 
to ſuppreſs them, which he ſoon did, at the head 


of an army; and moſt of them were either killed 
or executed. This inſurrection was owing to 
the diſability of Robert to manage his affairs in 
his own perſon. Whatever Buchahan;or writers 
of his principles, may pretend, the Scots of thoſe 
days had a moſt inviolable attachment to the 
perſon and family of their kings, not from any 

ridiculous 


New 


troubles in 


Scotland. 
Fordun. 
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A. D. 1301. ridiculous notions they had of their divine he- 
reditary right to their crown, but becauſe, ever 
ſince the reign of Robert the firſt, they had ſeen 
the glorious ſtruggles they had made for na- 
tional liberty, without breaking in upon the 
conſtitution, or committing any of thoſe acts of 
regal violence, which, to this day, diſhonour 
the annals of their neighbouring kingdoms. 
Their regard for their king, however it might 
preſerve them from actual rebellion, did not 
prevent them from proſecuting their family- 
animoſities, or, as they are called, feuds ; and it 
muſt be owned, that they were far from having 
the ſame regard for the king's authority as 
tbey had for his perſon, for they paid very little 
deference to his lieutenants. Thus all Scotland, 
at this time, was over- run with family-inſur- 
rections, in which great bloodſhed ſometimes 
happened, each family having a kind of league 
offenſive and defenſive, with others in the 
neighbourhood. It may be here proper to ob- 
 ferve, that the followers of the earl of Buchan 
were compoſed of the wildeſt of all the High- 
landers, and were ſtigmatized. with the terms of 
Catterenes, which anſwers to that of banditti. 
That ſuch a race of men exiſted, is certain from 
the records and hiſtory of Scotland; but it is 
not fo eaſy to account how they received their 
fubſiftence, as they were void of all knowledge 

of 2griculture, or the civil arts of life. There is 
ſome reaſon to believe, that many of them came 
from 
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from the weſtern iſlands; and that they, or their A. p. 12. 
anceſtors, had emigrated from the eaſtern parts 
of Ireland; The lands they inhabited were 
never cultivated till towards the middle of the 
laſt century; and, according to the moſt au- 
thentic accounts we have, they lived upon the 
blood of cattle, and other animal food, of which 
they had plenty; but I am far from agreeing to 
all the idle traditions reported on that head. 

On the ſixteenth. of Auguſt 1 392, the trace The du 
of Lelinghan was prolonged to the twenty-ninth Da 
of September r 394, and afterwards to Michael- 
mas 1298. The ſtate of Richard's affairs, at this 
time, would have induced him to have entered 
into nearer connections with Scotland, by a 
family- alliance; but none ſuch could be form- 
ed, and therefore he turned his eyes to France, 
where he was eſpouſed to the princeſs Ifabel- 
la, that king's daughter, though ſhe was an 
infant. The king of Scotland was compriz- 
ed in all the treaties between him and France, 
as an ally to the latter, as John of the Wes con- 
tinued to be to the former. 

Such being the ſtate of foreign affairs, the Its inteſtine 

| hiſtory of domeſtic feuds becomes now that of 

Scotland. The earl of Crawford's ſucceſs againſt 

the Cattarenes, under the earl of Buchan, en- 

couraged Robert to entruſt him (Buchanan ſays 

his ſon) with a commiſſion for fubduing other 
inſurgents, who were then diſturbing the peace 
of the country, Particular mention is made of 
"$42 00 two 
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4. p. 2296. two Highland tribes, the one called the Clan 
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Chattan, and the other the Clan Kay. They were 


numerous, brave, and barbarous, and the earl 


of Crawford was not without his apprehen- 
ſions, that ſhould he attempt to ſuppreſs them 
by force, they might both unite againſt him, 
and thereby occaſion a great deal of bloodſhed, 
if not defeat him. After ſome conſideration, 
he and Thomas Dunbar, earl of Murray, who 


was joined with him in the commiſſion, reſolved 


to have recourſe to policy; and, under pretence 
that they were unable to reconcile their dif- 
ferences, they propoſed a method by which 
they might be terminated. This was by thirty, 
on each ſide, entering themſelves as champions 
for their reſpective clans, and deciding their 
differences by the ſword, without being allowed 
any other weapon. This propoſal, which was 


entirely according to the ſpirit of the feudal- 


law, was agreed to on both ſides. The king 


and his nobility were to be ſpectators of the 


combat. The conquered clan were to be par- 
doned for all their former offences, and the 
conquerors honoured with the royal favour. 
The north inch of Perth, a level ſpot, ſo called 
from being partly ſurrounded by water, was to 
be the ſcene of action; but, upon the muſtering 
the combatants, it was found that one of them, 
belonging to the, clan Chattan, had abſented 
himſelf through fear, and could not be found. 


It was * to balance the difference, by, 


with- 


— 
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withdrawing one of the clan Kay; but none of A. b. %% 
them could be prevailed upon to reſign the ho- 
nour and danger of the combat. After va- 
rious other expedients failing, one Henry | 
Wynd, a fadler, though no way connected with. 
either clan, offered to ſupply the place of the 
abſentee, upon his receiving a French crown of 
gold (about the value of ſeven ſhillings and 
6x-pence) which was accordingly paid him. 

The encounter was maintained on both ſides og 
vith inconceivable fury ; but, at length, by the 
ſuperior valour, ſtrength, and kill, of Henry 
Wynd, victory declared herſelf for the Clan 
Chattan. Of them no more than ten, beſides 
Wynd, were left alive, and all dangerouſly 
wounded. The combatants of the dan Kay 
were all cut off, excepting one, who remain- 

ed unhurt, threw himſelf into the Tay, and 
eſcaped to the oppoſite bank. I have been 
the more minute in deſcribing this fingular 
combat, as it may give the reader ſome idea 
of the character of the antient clans, and the 
deſperate manner in which they engaged in 
their feudal diſputes. 

Though Robert as well as Richard was, at .. 
this time, well diſpaſed towards peade, yet the 5 
late truce was but ill obſerved. On the ſecond Rymer. 
of October new conferences were begun at 
Dumfermling, between Mr. John Shepeye and 
Sir William Elmham, commiſlioners for Eng- "IN 
land; and Sir William Stewart of Jedburgh, * *** 
TEL Sir 


to 
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AD. br. Sir John de Ramorgny, Adam Forreſter, and 


Patrick de Lumely, commiſſioners for Robert, 
who, I perceive by the records at this time, 
gave Richard no other title than that of his 


adverſary of En gland. The reſult of their con- 
ferences were, That on Monday the tenth of 


March next to come, prince David earl of Car- 
ric, the king's eldeſt ſon, and with him a biſhop, 
an earl, a baron, two clerks, two batchelors, 
and an eure, ſhould meet with John duke of 
Guienne and Lancaſter, the king of England's 


uncle, who alſo ſhould be attended by a biſhop, 


an earl, a baron, two clerks, two batchelors, 
and an eſquire: That the congreſs ſhould be 


kept at Redenburn, Carham, or Handenſtank; 
and that in an amicable manner they ſhould en- 
deavour to compoſe differences, and to repair 


all breaches of the truce concluded at Lelinghen 


in 1388, and of all others chat had been 


to ſinee that time?“ 
No good reaſon can by ned 1 the 


| Scotch adminiſtration, at this juncture, ſuffered 


Robert to give Richard no higher title than that 
of his adverſary of England, as the latter, by 


this time, had dropped all his family-preten- 
ſions to the crown of Scotland, which his 


grandfather had claimed through Baliol's re- 


ſignation, and in his writs deſigned Robert 
king of Scotland. They did it, perhaps, by way 


of retaliation, or in compliment to the French 


court. Be this as it _ we know, that in 


March 
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d March 1398, David earl of Carric, the prince 2 
kt, of Scotland, the earl of Fife, Walter biſhop of 
1 St. Andrew's, David lord Lindſay, and others, 
af met with John duke of Aquitain and Lancaſter 
191 (the ſame who is called John of Gaunt) John 


biſhop of St. Aſaph, Thomas Piercy earl of Wor- 
ceſter, and William Scrope earl of Wilts, at 
Handenſtank, where they prolonged the truce 
to 1399, and made ſeveral regulations with re- 
gard to the borders. It was particularly or- 
dered, that all priſoners on both ſides, taken 
ſince the concluſion of the truce at Lelinghen, 
ſhould: be releaſed without ranſom; becauſe the 
captors on both' ſides thought that the ranſom 
of priſoners were their own property. 
It is to this period that we are to refer the puke 5:6 
firſt introduction of the ducal title into Scot- Scadand. 
land. It was then common in France and Eng- | 
land, but Robert was not laviſh of it upon his 
ſubjects. In October this year, we ſind the 
prince-Foyal, who was hitherto called earl of 
Carric, deſigned duke of Rotheſay, (the Scots 
having at that time à tradition, that this was 
the firſt caſtle which their anceſtors poſſeſſed 
in the weſtern parts ;) and the earl of Fife was 
created duke of Albany, which is the general 
name for the country held by the Guidels, or 
ancient Caledonians; or, ee to others, 
the old name of Scotland itſelf. 
The late renewal of the truce baviay little a new 


or no effect, through the backwardneſs of both . 
2 2 parties 
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* parties to deliver up their priſoners without 


ranſom, a new congreſs was held in October 
by the commiſſioners of both kingdoms. Thoſe 


for the high and mighty prince Robert, king 
"of Scotland (as he is called in the record) were 


Sir. William Borthwic, Sir John Ramorgny, 
and Adam Forreſter, Eſq. It appears as if a 
good correſpondence between the two nations 
had been now entirely re-eſtabliſhed ; for in 
this new commiſſion Robert ſtiles Richard the 


high and mighty prince likewiſe ; and his com- 


miſſioners were Sir John Buffy, Sir Henry 


Green, and Laurence Drew, Efq; who agreed 


on the twenty - ſixth of October, . Firſt, That, 


conformably to the late treaty concluded by 


the dukes of Rotheſay and Lancaſter, all pri- 
ſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty by Hallowday 
next. Secondly, That Adam de Gordon, Wil- 
bam the Bard, and Adam Franch, being noto- 
rious truce-breakers, ſhould appear at the next 
day appointed for the meeting of the great 


commiſſaries of both realms, under the penalty 


of three thouſand pounds. Thirdly, That in 


regard a great many Scotſmen born had ſettled 
themſelves on the marches of England, and 


had ſworn fealty to the crown of England; 
and in the like manner, a great many Engliſh- 


men born had ſettled themſelves on the marches 


of Scotland, and had ſworn fealty to the crown 
of Scotland ; and that both theſe were noto- 


riouſly known to be the principal authors of 


all 
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all the diſturbances that 1 in thoſe A. D. 1398, 
parts, it was ordained, that the Scotſmen horn 

ſhould remove to the ſouth ſide of the river 

Tyne, and the Engliſh as far north as the town 

of Edinburgh. Fourthly, That the duke of 
Rotheſay, or ſome other great lord of the blood 

of the king of Scotland, and the duke of Lan- 

caſter, or ſome other great lord of the blood of 

the king of England, ſhould: again meet, at, 

ſuch time and place as both kings ſhould chink 

ft, to the performance of theſe articles.” | 

A cuſtom at this time prevailed, which ſeems | Contlenan 


to have taken riſe from the unrulineſs of the, — che 
borderers; I mean, that of each party, upon dom F 
the concluſion of a truce, naming cautioners, 
which, in the border terms, are called 1c 1h 

(an old Engliſh term, ſignifying a ſurety) who 
undertook to put it into execution. Thoſe 
cautioners were not hoſtages, but acted in the 
nature of conſervators of the peace, and a kind 

of attornies, for their fellow - ſubjects, in all 
matters that came under the cognizance of 
border-law. Thoſe for the earl of March, who 

was the Scotch warden, were Sir Richard Rus» 
therford, Sir William Stuart, Thomas Turn- 

bull, and Robert Lawder. The borrowis for 

the Engliſh warden were Sir Henry Piercy, el- 

deſt ſon to the earl of Northumberland ; Gray - 

of Horton, Robert Umfreville, aud others. A 
difference at this time happened between the 

two dee on account of the capture of a 


Scotch 
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A. b. 1398. Scotch ſhip, on board of which were ſome gen · 


tlemen of diſtinction (particularly Sir John 
Hamilton of Cadyew, anceſtor to the preſent 


duke of Hamilton) but upon. complaint of 
their attornies, the gentlemen were immedi- 
ately ſet at liberty, the ſhip reſtored, and the 


damages made good. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that the late of 
tranquillity which had been eſtabliſhed on the 
borders was far from being agreeable to a peo- 
ple uſed to ſubſiſt on plunder; nor were the 
heads of the great family of Douglas fond of 
the new connections which Robert's court had 
formed with that of Richard. They particu- 


larly diſliked the new title of duke which had 


been introduced; and when it was offered to 
the chief of Weir family, he rejected it with 
diſdain. They never had loſt ſight of an an- 


cient claim they had upon the caſtle of Rox -· 


burgh, which was ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Eng- 


liſh; and this year the ſon of the earl of Doug- 


las, Sir William Stuart, and others, broke 
down the bridge of Roxburgh, plundered the 
town, and deſtroyed the forage and corn there 
and in the neighbouring country. Sir Philip 
Stanley, the Engliſh governor of Roxburgh, 


_ complained of thoſe violences, and the of- 


fenders were called upon to anſwer for their 


conduct. Sir William Stuart appeared, and 


in ſome meaſure juſtiſied great part of what 


had been done; becauſe, as he alledged, the 


town 
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tenances, were the heritage of Scotſmen. As 


to the plundering, of the town, he ſaid, it had 


been done by the ſoldiers againſt the intention 
of their leaders; but that being ignorant of 


points of right, he referred himſelf to the lords | 


commiſſioners ; and he believed his maſter, the 
earl of Douglas, would not refuſe to make good 


the damages done by his. men. The reyolu- 
tion, in which the earl of Northumberland was 


deeply engaged, and which was then forming 
in England againſt Richard, employed the at - 
tention of the lords commiſſioners too much 
for them to proſecute this affair, as they un- 
doubtedly would have done at any other time; 
for we know of no reparation the sen ſub- 
jects obtained. 

While thoſe matters were diſcuſling 3 in the 
eaſt borders, a negociation was on foot for the 
weſt. Sir William Borthwic and Roger Gor- 


don, . Eſq; as commiſſioners from Robert, met 


thoſe from Richard at Lochmabaſton, where 
they agreed upon the ſame terms that had been 


ſettled for the eaſtern marches. Sir John Skel- 


ton was the Engliſh warden, and the earl of 
Douglas the Scotch; and an equal number of 
borrowis were named for both. Thoſe for the 
Scots were Sir John Johnſton, Sir John Carlel, 


Sir William Stuart of Caſtlemilk, John of Car- 


ruthers, . Nichol Little, Alexander Armſtrong, 


and others, Thoſe meetings and ga 
Ws being 
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town and caſtle of Roxburgh, and its appur- A. D. . 


1 76 


a_ -D: 2395 being RAI inſufficient for fecuring the peace of 


A Vin. the borders, the dukes of Rotheſay and Lan- 
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caſter had another meeting, in which they pro- 
longed the truce to Michaelmas 1 399; in the 
prefence of Sir John Hamilton and Adam For- 


reſter. Richard being every day in expectation 


of an univerſal infurrection againſt his perſon 
and government, courted the friendſhip of the 
Scots, at this time, even to abjection. He or- 
dered his ambaſſadors, if poſſible, to conclude 
a perpetual treaty of peace with Scotland; and, 
if that was refuſed, to preſs the Scots to acceds 
to the truce that ſubſiſted between him and 
his father of France; and if that propoſal was 


likewiſe rejected, that they might be prevailed 


upon to. prolong the truce for a certain num- 


| ber of years. As this negociation went thro! 


the hands of the duke of Lancaſter, father to 
the prince who ſoon after mounted the throne 


of England, we are not to be ſurpriſed-that 
it had no effect; for the revolution took place, 


and Richard was dethroned i in a manner fo- 
reign to this hiſtory. It is ſufficient to fay, 


that though Richard had given the people of 
England vaſt provocations, yet the trade of 
England made a ſurpriſing progreſs under him; ; 


and that the commons, properly ſpeaking, ac- 
quired, in his reign, riches and importance, 


to which they had always before been ſtrangers. 
This rendered them impatient under the yoke 


Go. the rn who were equally diſagreeable 
. to 
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to Richard; and. they enabled him to deſtroy. 4. b. 228. 
the greateſt and moſt popular noblemen in his 
dominions. After this, Richard, who. had all 
the- advantages: of a fine. figure. and. graceful 
addreſs, ' beſides his being the ſon and grand- 
ſon of their two beloved princes, might have 
ſet himſelf above the laws, which he undoubt- 
edly intended to have done, had not the com- 
mons of England found themſelves in a more 
miſerable ſituation under his worthleſs fayour- 7 
ites, than they had.ever been under their own 
proud barons. . They. therefore joined the lat- 
ter againſt him; and John of Ghent, the old 
duke of 3 dying at the criſis of tje 
revolution, his ſon ſucceeded Richard, under 
the title of Henry the Fourth. | 

The Scotch patriots of thoſe - days, a long OWE: 
before, thought it: a capital point of their duty "=" % 
to take advantage of all the diſtreſſes of the 
Engliſh; nor in this can they be blamed, when 
the provocations they received are conſidered. 
This was the true reaſon why all the advances 
of Richard and his government for a definitive. 
peace, or a long truce with the Scots, were 
diſregarded; and no ſooner did they hear of 
Richard's cataſtrophe, than they reſolved to 
avail themſelves of the juncture, the term of 
the late truce being now expired. While 
the parliament which had depoſed Edward RF 

Was ſitting, the Scots invaded England, took 

and demoliſhed the caſtle of Wark, and laid 
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the neighbouring country under contribu- 
tion. The name of the Scotch general in this 


expedition has not come to our hands. All 
we know is, that Sir Thomas Gray was then 


1 governor of Wark; and, at the time the caſtle 


Rymer, 
ibid, 
P. 113. 

- 
Danger of 
the Engliſh, 


1400, 


was retaken, abſent on his duty in parliament. 
The ſituation of Henry's affairs did not admit 
his ſhewing a fuitable reſentment at this inſult. 
All he did was to nominate his brother, the 


earl of Weſtmoreland, if poſſible, to treat with 


the Scots about a'peace, or a truce; and if that 
could not be obtained, to make a mntual agree- 
ment, that the towns of Dumfries in Scotland, 
and Penrith in England, ſhould be free from 
hoſtilities during the war. The Scots paid no 
regard to this propoſal ; and being encouraged 
by the court of France, who reſented Richard's 
depoſition, they renewed their ravages in Eng- 
land. The earl of Weſtmoreland's negociation, 
in the mean time, was not wholly laid afide; 
for I find, that towards the latter end of the 
year, Sir Thomas Gray, Allan of Newark, and 
Jerico d*Artois, had a commiſſion from Henry 
to continue the conferences. 

The invaſions of the Scots, and their Are 
dations in England ſtill continuing, Henry ſum- 
moned his council in the beginning of the 


year 1400, to deliberate upon the means of 


repelling the invaſion, and providing againſt a 
war with France. This council was compoſed 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, who thought 

; N it 
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it improper, in the then ſituation of affairs, 4. D. 1499. 


to ſummon a parhament ; and reſolved to take 


the war upon themſelves, according to a rated 
proportion, for at leaſt a quarter of a year, 
The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 
land undertook each for ninety men at arms, 
and twenty archers; and the other noblemen, 
according to their reſpective abilities. I men- 
tion thoſe particulars, to prove the danger in 


which the Engliſh government thought their 


nation, at that period, from the inroads of the 
Scots, as they durſt not venture to wait for 
the regular aſſembling of a parliament, Un- 
happily for the Scots, they were miſerably di- 
vided, at this time, among themſelves ; and 
they could not unite ſo as to make an effectual 
advantage of the ſituation of Henry's govern- 
ment, to which they were invited by every 
circumſtance. During their late truces, they 
had cultivated a correſpondence with England ; 
and we are told by their hiſtorians, without 


and diviſions 
of t ie Seots. 


being contradicted by the Engliſh, that there 


was an intercourſe of viſits between the two 
nations, chiefly to diſplay the abilities of their 
ſubjects in chivalry. The earl of Crawford, the 
moſt renowned of the Scotch knights, now that 
the earl of Nithſdale was no more, tilted with 


the lord Wells of England, upon or near the 


bridge of London, and ſat ſo firm in his ſeat, 


that the ſpectators called out, (he was locked 
in his ſaddle,” The earl, upon this, nimbly 
A 2 2 vaulted 
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A.D. 1400, vaulted from his ſeed, and remounting him, 


Aber- 
cromby. 


Their 


equality 
with the 
Engliſh, 


unhorſed his antagoniſt, The reputation which 
this atchievement brought” to Scotch chivalry 
was ſo great, that the earl of Crawford, on 
his return home, laid a fund for ſeven prieſts 
to ſing for him in the Virgin Mary's church at 


Dundee, to the honour of St. George, becauſe 


on his day he had obtained his victory over 
the lord Wells. I omit many other circum- 
ſtances recorded by hiſtorians of both nations, 
attheſame time, in honour of the Scotch nation. 

The hiſtories and archives of England are 
much better evidences than thoſe that have 


been preſerved in Scotland to prove, that du- 


ring this and the late reign, the Scots had been 


perpetually labouring to be put on the ſame 
footing with the Engliſh in every reſpe&. They 


attained it with regard to their independency- 
They more than attained it in military exploits; 
and nothing but their unhappy diviſions could, 
at this critical juncture, have prevented their 
reſuming all the importance they had in the 
moſt ſhining period of their hiſtory, even to the 
recovering the ancient heritage of their princes 
in England. Their king, it is true, was weak 
and infirm, but he was tractable; he had ex- 
cellent generals, and his brother, the duke 
of Albany, who is ſaid to have been then 


replaced in his poſt of regent, had ſhewn 


abilities ſufficient to qualify him for that great 
employment. But thoſe advantages were al 
ſported away by civil diſſenſions. 


OF SC OT LAN D. 

Henry the fourth of England, like his prede- 
ceſſors, had acknowledged the earl of Roſs for 
his ally; and he and his brother John had paid 
a viſit to England, with an hundred horſe in 
their retinue. Even this was a favourable cir- 


cumſtance for the Scotch government, as no- 
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thing could give their nobility greater diſguſt 


at the Engliſh, than their encouraging and pa- 
tronizing that rebel. The weakneſs of the 
heads of the royal family threw. away all the 
benefit that might have been derived to them- 
ſelves and their ſubjects by ſo favourable a con- 
currence of circumſtances. I ſuſpect, indeed, 
that the duke of Albany, and the other leading 
noblemen of Scotland, had, at that time, left 
the king very little more than a nominal autho- 
rity in his own dominions ; and that both he 
and the duke of Rotheſay, whoſe education 
had been neglected, were juſt furniſhed with 
the means of gratifying themſelves in an indo- 
lent, and, for that age, luxurious, courſe of 
life. That duke, the heir apparent of the 
crown, was now grown up to man's eſtate ; 


and his father is ſaid to have put up his mar- | 


riage at auction to the beſt price. The earl 
of March was the higheſt bidder for his daugh- 
ter, and advanced a conſiderable ſum in ready 
money, on condition of her becoming the 
royal bride. A ſecret jealouſy had long ſub- 
ſiſted between his family and that of Doug- 
las; but the merits of the latter, with regard 
| | to 


a 
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A. D. 1400, to Scotland, infinitely preponderated thoſe of 


Revolt of 
the earl of 
March, 


the former, whoſe anceſtors had often ſided 
with the kings of England, to whom, I am in- 
clined to believe, they owed their riſe. - Doug- 
las, diſdaining at once the mercenary views of 
the marriage, and that his rival's family ſhould 
be preferred in the royal nuptials, very pro- 
perly oppoſed ſo ſordid a match, and inſiſted 
upon the ſtates of Scotland being conſulted 
in an affair that was ſo intimately connected 
with the honour and welfare of their country, 
Thus far the conduct of Douglas was ſpecious 


and patriotic; but it ſoon appeared, that it 


was not quite ſo diſintereſted as he pretended. 
He had himſelf a daughter, the lady Margery 
Douglas, whom he wanted to prefer to his 
prince's bed. So degenerated was the court 
of Scotland, at this time, that neither the 


king nor the duke of Rotheſay oppoſed the 


propoſal of a new match, becauſe it was to be 
purchaſed with a freſh ſum; and they even re- 


Fuſed to indemnify the earl of March for the 


money he had already advanced. 

The duke of Albany, though a royal, was 
an intereſted, prince; and ſiding with Douglas, 
a council of the nobility was privately aſſem- 
bled, which annulled the contract of the lady 
Elizabeth Dunbar, the earl of March's daugh- 
ter, in favour of the lady Margery, daughter 


to the earl of Douglas; but without either the 


king or they taking any meaſures for repaying 


to 
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to the earl of March his money. The continu- A. D. 400. 
ator of Fordun, to whoſe authority I muſt pay 
great deference, ſays, that the earl of Douglas 
paid a larger ſum for his daughter's fortune 
than that which had been advanced by the 
earl of March, and that this earl's daughter 
was married to the duke of Rotheſay ; that | 
before the marriage was celebrated, March de- _ 
manded that the money he had: advanced 
ſhould be reimburſed; but receiving an unſatiſ- 
factory anſwer, he declared that, as-the king had 
not fulfilled his bargain, he would bring unex- 
pected calamities upon the country. He ac- 
cording procured a ſafe-guard from Henry, and 
fled to England, leaving his caſtle of Dunbar to 
the cuſtody of his nephew Robert Maitland, 
who ſoon after put it into the hands of the earl 
of Douglas, who is called in hiſtory Archibald 
the Grim, from the ſternneſs of his viſage. 

So valuable an acquiſition as the Scotch earl who enters 
of March, delivered Henry from great part of Englith fer- - 
his inquietude, with regard to Scotland. Ro- 255 
bert ſent ambaſſadors, demanding that he would 
deliver up his ſubject, but the requeſt was diſ- 
regarded. The earl of March, on the other 
hand, demanded re- poſſeſſion of his caſtle, and 
pleaded that he had committed no act of trea- 
ſon, but that he had repaired to England under 
a ſafe-· conduct, to negotiate his private affairs. 

This requeſt was likewiſe diſregarded, and he 
| {ent 
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A.D. 1400, ſent for all his family and followers to England, 


A new war, 


_ where they joined him in great numbers. 
' Thoſe proceedings unavoidably produced a 


Far between the two kingdoms; and the earl of 
March, with the Hotſpur Henry Piercy, invaded 
Scotland, penetrating as far as Hadington, car- 


rying off great numbers of the inhabitants into 


captivity, with their effects. From thence they 


went to Peebles, and then to Linton, ravaging 


wherever they came. They next beſieged the 
caſtle of Hales, and took ſeveral of the neigh- 
bouring forts. The earl of Douglas, or, as J 
am more apt to believe, his ſon *, was then at 


Edinburgh; and having raiſed an army, he ad- 


vanced to-the relief of his father's eſtates : but 
the very 'name of Douglas ſtruck the earl of 
March and the Engliſh with ſuch diſmay, that 


they made a preciptate retreat to Berwic, where 


they were purſued to its very gates. Accord- 


ing to the continuator of Fordun, the Scots 


even entered them, (for the caſtle and town 


were quite diſtin) and carried from thence the 


lance and banner of the lord Thomas Talbot, 


with a number of priſoners. Sir Robert Logan, 
the Scotch admiral, was then at ſea with a ſqua- 


| "m but miſcarried in an k: he made 


* He is called by the continuator of Fordun Magiſter de Dou- 


glas, or the maſter of Douglas, a term which is to this day appro- 


priated to the eldeſt ſon of every Scotch lord; and I do not find 
that the cuſtom of taking a father's ſpare title of honour was yet 
in uſe in Scotland or ns — 

upon 
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upon ſome Engliſh ſhips of war that protected 4. p. 1400s 


their fleet when fiſhing upon the coaſt of Scot- 


land. The Engliſh, after this, plundered ſome 


of the Orkney Iſlands, then belonging to the 
crown of Norway, but governed, or rather 
farmed, by Sinclair, the Scotch earl of Orkney 
and Caithneſs, 

This year died Archibald the Grim, earl of 
Douglas, one of the greateſt ſubjects, as well 
as the beſt generals, at that time in Britain, 
He was ſucceeded by a ſon of the ſame name, 
who inherited all his father's courage, and an- 
tipathy to the Engliſh, The earl of March, all 
this time, continued under the king of Eng- 
land's protection. He had received repeated in- 
vitations to return to his allegiance; but all of 
them being rejected, he was proclaimed a trai- 
tor, and the Scotch governor formally demand- 
ed his being delivered up by Henry, which was 
not only refuſed, but Henry renewed the league 
with the lord of the Iſles. The king of France, 
at this time, was far gone in a frenzy, and his 
miniſters durſt not venture upon any vigorous 
meaſures to ſupport the Scots, who were there- 
by obliged to depend on themſelves. Henry 


pretended that he had intercepted ſome letters, 
in which the Scotch regency called him a trai- 
tor in the higheſt degree; and he alledged this 
as one of the reaſons why he protected not 
only the earl of March, but the lord of the Ifles; 
and made great preparations for invading Scot- 
B b 
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land. This was a meaſure far from being agree- 


able to Henry's politics, had it not been diQat- 
ed by the divided ſtate of Scotland at this time, 


with the inability of France to aſſiſt her, and a 


greatneſs. They had taken upon themſelves 


more powerful motive perhaps than both, his 
diſlike and jealouſy of the Piercy family and its 


the war with Scotland, but Henry reſolved to 


- ſnatch it out of their hands; and on the ninth 


of June, he ſummoned all the military power of 


England-to meet him at York: On the eigh- 


teenth of the ſame month, orders were iſſued 
for protecting the French ſhipping, and that of 
all other nations, except the Scots. The reader 
is here to obſerve, that Henry, and the Engliſh, 


had accuſed the Scots of breaking the truce, 


Unjuſt 
claim of 
The Engliſh 3 


. 


becauſe it ſtill ſubſiſted between them and 
France. The Scots, on the other hand, pleaded 
that they were not included in that treaty, and 
that they were to be determined only by the 
laſt ſpecial truce between them and the Engliſh, 
which was now expired. „A 

On the twenty-fifth of July, the earl of 
March renounced his homage, fealty and ſervice 


to the king of Scotland, and transferred them 


to Henry by a formal indenture; for which he 
was rewarded by a penſion of five hundred 
marks ſterling, granted to himſelf and his wite 
Chriſtian, upon the | lordſhip of Somerton in 
Lincolnſhire, and the cuſtoms of St. Botolph. 
He likewiſe gave him the manor of Clipeſtone 
+ ih ES In 
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in Sherwood foreſt. - Henry then revived the A. D. 1400. 
ridiculous claim of homage due from the Scotch 
crown to that of England, with all the demands 
of ſuperiority that had been made by the three 
Edwards, and even ſent a letter to Robert, and 
another 'to his prelates and nobility, requiring 2 
them to meet him at Edinburgh by the twenty - 
third of Auguſt, in order to pay the homage due 
to him as their ſuperior and direct lord: For, 
ſaid he, ſince the time of Locrinus, the ſon of 
Brutus, the kings of Scotland did homage to 
thoſe of Britain and England, as did lately king 
William the ſecond, and John his ſon; king 
Alexander to Henry the third, and Edward the 
firſt; John Baliol to the ſame king Edward the 
firſt, and Edward Baliol to Edward the third.“ 
The very mention of this claim ſufficiently con- 
futes it; but indeed it is pretty difficult to ac- 
count for the conduct of Henry, the braveſt and 
moſt politic prince of his age, on this occaſion, 
without ſuppoſing that he actually had the con- 
queſt of Scotland in his eye. 

He had many inducements to hope for this. who medi- 
He was at peace with France, from whence he queſtofScet 
knew he could not be hurt; he was afraid of ON 
the Piercy family, with whom he had many dif- 
terences, and who might have acted the ſame 
part as the earl of March had done, by throwing 
themſelves under the protection of the Scots, 
had they been out. lawed in England; but above 


all, the weakneſs of the Scotch government, 
B b 2 the 
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A.D. 1460, the divided ſtate of their royal family, and' the 
| diſſentions among their great noblemen, might 
have flattered him into the hopes of entirely 
ſubduing Scotland. We cannot otherwiſe ac- 
count for the great preparations he made not 
| | only by land, but by ſea, where his fleet attend- 
| ed, to ſupply his army with proviſions. Be- 
fore he began his march, he received a letter 
from the duke of Rotheſay, a prince of a ſpirit 

| too high for his father's degenerate court, full 

| of reproaches and indignation at the two inde- 

cent preſumptuous letters which Henry had ad- 
dreſſed to Robert and his nobility. Such a let- 
ter, however unguarded its expreſſions might 
have been, came with the greateſt propriety 
from the heir of a crown, which was on the 
head of a prince guided by a deſigning brother, 
and influenced by worthleſs favourites. The 
letter was addreſſed by the duke to his adver- 
ſary of England, the Scots not having yet re- 
cognized Henry's title to the Engliſh crown; 
and towards the end of it, the duke, according 

to the manner of the times, gallantly deſired 
Henry to avoid the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, 
to fight him in perſon with two, three, or 1 
hundred noblemen of a ſider This inconſide- 
rate challenge drew no 5 anſwer from 
Henry than the following cool repartee, “ that 
he was ſurpriſed the duke of Rotheſay ſhould 
| | confider noble blood as not being Chriſtian, 


| ſince he deſired the effuſion of the one and not 
| of 
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of the other.” He was then on his march, and 
he arrived at Leith the very day on which he 
had appointed the Scotch nobility to meet him 
and pay him their homage, and to- conclude a 


peace between the two crowns. His march had 


been eaſy. to the country of Scotland, where he 
affected the greateſt lenity; and he granted his 
protection * to every inhabitant who deſired it, 
for his houſe, caſtle, family, or fortune. In all 
probability, he expected to have been joined by 
a number of the diſcontented Scots; and he un- 
doubtedly flattered the Engliſh with a promiſe 
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of raiſing the power and glory of their country 


to a higher pitch than it had ever been EnOWn 
under the Edwards. 

It was under this pretext that he had ſeized 
the immenſe ſum of three hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds in ready money, beſides as 
much in plate and jewels, that had been left by 
Richard in the royal treaſury ; and had raiſed 
vaſt contributions, not only from the prelates 
and nobility of the kingdom, but from the 
cities and great towns. Finding that neither his 
vaſt preparations, nor the intereſt of the earl 
of March, had brought any of the Scots to his 
ſtandard, he formed the ſiege of Edinburgh- 
caſtle, which was defended by the duke of 
Rotheſay, and (as ſome ſay) the earl of Dou- 


This was done by giving them a piece of painted cloth, 
which I ſuppoſe contained the arms of England, to be affixed to 
their dwellings, : 


glas. 
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views. 
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A.D. 1400, glas. The duke of Albany was then in the 
field with an army; and he is accuſed, with too 
great a ſhew of probability, with the moſt trai- 
torous deſigns, though I can find no. room for 
ſuppoſing he had a correſpondence with Henry. 
The latter met with a brave reſiſtance from the 
duke of Rotheſay, and received a letter from the 
duke of Albany, promiſing that, if he would re- 
main where he was for. {ix days, he would give 
him battle, and force him to raiſe the fiege, or 
loſe his life. The duke was then at Calder- 
muir; and Henry was ſo pleaſed with his letter, 
that he preſented the herald who delivered it 
with his upper garment, and a chain of gold, 
promiſing, on his royal word, that he would re- 
main where he was till the appointed day. The 
duke of Albany's conduct, on this occaſion, is 
indefenſible. He was himſelf at the head of an 
army, and at liberty to fight or retire as he 
_ pleaſed; while his nephew the prince-royal was 
ſhut up in a caſtle, which might have been 
taken by ſtorm; and the prince, brave and in- 
conſiderate as he was, might have been put to 
the ſword in the action. The duke of Albany's 
conduct proved that this was his expectation 
and deſire, for he ſuffered the ſix days to expire 
without making the ſmalleſt attempt upon the 

Engliſh army. | | 
The duke of Albany loſt his honour, but 


Henry's 


lite-be- nr 1 7 — — | 
— Henry gained no laurels by this expedition. 


He behaved, however, towards the Scots who 
were 
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were not in arms with humanity and politeneſs, 4. b. 1400. 
nay, with affability. When two of the canons 
of the abbey of Holyrood-houſe came to im- 
plore his protection for their monaſtery, he 
received them with a moſt familiar air, told 
them, that it was not his intention to injure 
any religious place, and far leſs an houſe where 
his father had been ſo hoſpitably entertained; 
that he was himſelf half a Scotſman, being re- 
lated to the Cummings by the mother; and 
that he never would have invaded the country, 
had he not intercepted letters addreſſed to the 
court of France, in which the duke of Rothe- 5 
ſay called him a traitor. This lenity and mo- 
deration in Henry was ſecretly occaſioned by 
the diſtreſſed ſtate of his affairs at this time. 
He had been induced to believe, that he could 
eaſily take the caſtle of Edinburgh; but he 
found it defended with the greateſt {kill and | 
valour by the duke of Rotheſay; and he re- 
ceived intelligence, that the Welch were on 
the eve of a rebellion, under the famous Owen 
Glendower, the Wallace of his country. He 
knew that many of the Engliſh were highly 
diſſatisſied with his title to the crown, and 
that his peaceable poſſeſſion of it depended upon 
the moderation of the earl of March, an un- 
ambitious nobleman, but the real heir to the 
murdered Richard. He had ſeen the general 
inclination of the people, in the joy they en- 
tertained at hearing that Richard was ſtill alive 
in 
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in Scotland, where an impoſtor, under that 
name, undoubtedly appeared about this time, 
and gained a conſiderable following from the 
north of England. All thoſe, and many other 
conſiderations, determined Henry, at all events, 


to raiſe the ſiege of Edinburgh-caſtle, and re- 


turn to England. He therTfore concluded a 
truce, which was to laſt ſix weeks, from the 
ninth of November; and it was prolonged, I 
know not for what time, but probably for 2 
year, on the firſt of December, by the com- 
miſſioners of the two crowns, who met at Kello, 
It does great honour to the Scotch hiſ- 
torians, that they unanimouſly praiſe the 
moderation and generoſity of Henry during 
this expedition; but the year 1401 proved one 
of the moſt fatal Scotland had ever ſeen. The 
death of the earl of Douglas the Grim was ſe⸗ 
verely felt by his countrymen, on account 


not only of his valour, but his zeal for pre- 


ſerving the public tranquility, and impreſſing 
them with the reſpect that was due to the royal 
authority. He was ſurvived but a ſhort time 
by Walter Trail, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
a prelate of great weight likewiſe, and a moſt . 
excellent patriot. Queen Annabella, a woman of 
exemplary virtue and prudence, ſtill remained, 


and tempered the bad humour which ſhe ſaw 
ariſing among the branches of the royal family; 


but this year ſhe died. The duke of Rotheſay 
is ſaid to have been reſtrained by her in that 
natural 
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natural impetuoſity of temper of which he is 4. D. 11 


accuſed by hiſtorians; but I think without 


proof, - when his ſitüation and provocations are 


conſidered. His brave defence of the caſtle of 


Edinburgh againſt an army that was thought 
irreſiſtable, and commanded by one of the beſt 
generals of that age, had undoubtedly given 
him great credit with his father's ſubjects, and 
ſung the duke of Albany. As to the king 


himſelf, it is allowed; on all hands, that he was 
quite ſequeſtered from tlie world, oppreſſed with 


infirmities; and he was ſo little conſidered; that 
we know not the place of his reſidence during 
the late invaſion. There ſcarcely can be x queſ- 
tion, that, after the queen's death, he was en- 


tirely under the guidance and direction of his 


brother, the ambitious duke of Albany, who 
gave him the moſt diſadvantageous impreſſions 
of his ſon, the duke of Rothefay. He had, du- 
ring the queerꝰs life-time, accuſed him of being 


diſipated and unruly; and the king had ap- 


pointed certain noblemen to check and regulate 
his conduct. The continuator of Fordun ſays, 
that they excuſed themſelves from this office, 
becauſe they were unable to manage the duke; 

but Jam inclined: fo believe that they found ke 
required no reſtraint; and that the exceſſes witty 
Which he was blamed; were no other than the 
exertions of a ſpirit becoming his ſituation and 
dignity. That this was the caſe, muſt appear 


from his being entrofted with the defence of 


Vor. III. Ce Edin- 
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A. D. 14or, Edinburgh-caſtle, in which it is probable that 
the king, himſelf was ſhut up, as it is certain 
that moſt of the Scotch peers, by ſouth theForth, 
were. The only charges ſpecified againſt him, 
is his having debauched, under promiſe of 
marriage, the daughter of William Lindſay of 
Roſſy, and refuſing to marry the daughter of 
the earl of March. As to the former charge, 
we know of nothing to ſupport it; and if the lat- 
ter was true, it only ſhewed that he was reſolved 
not to be diſpoſed of in the way of bargain and 
ale, by a corrupt degenerate court; but admit- 
ting, upon the whole, that he was guilty of ſome 
amorous exceſſes, they never can juſtify any 
part of the horrible ſcene I am now to unfold. 
One Ramorgny, a man of the vileſt principles, 
but an attendant upon the duke of Rotheſay, 
had won his confidence; and perceiving how 
much that prince reſented the conduct of his 
uncle the duke of Albany, Ramorgny had the 
a villainy to ſuggeſt to the prince the diſpatching 
him by aſſaſſination. The prince rejected this 
infamous propoſal with ſuch horror and diſ- 
pleaſure, that the villain, being afraid he would 
diſcloſe it to the duke of Albany, informed the 
latter, under the ſeal of the moſt inviolable ſe- 
crecy, that the prince intended to murder him; 
upon which the duke, and William Lindſay of 
| Rotheſay, his aſſociate in the treaſon, reſolved 
upon the prince's death. By practiſing upon 
the doating king, Lindſay and n = 
taine 
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tained a writ directed to the duke of Albany, A. D. 1401. 
impowering him to arreſt his ſon, and to keep 
him under reſtraint, in order for his amend- 
ment. The ſame traitors had previouſly poſ- 
ſeſſed the prince with an apprehenſion that his 
life was in danger, and had perſuaded him to 
ſeize the "caſtle of St. Andrew's, and to keep 
poſſeſſion of it during the vacancy of that ſee. 
Robert had nominated one of his baſtard bre- 
thren, who was then deacon of St. Andrew's, 
to that biſhopric; but being a perſon no way 
fitted for ſuch a dignity, he declined the ho- 
nour, and the chapter refuſed to elect any other 
during his life-time ; ſo that the prince had a 
proſpect of poſſeſſing the caſtle for ſome time. 
He was riding thither with a ſmall attendance, 
when he was arreſted between the towns of 
Nidi and Stratirum (according to the continua- 
tor of Fordun) and hurried to the very caſtle 
of which he was preparing to take poſſeſſion. 

The duke of Albany, and the earl of Dou- 
glas, who was likewiſe the prince's enemy, were 
then at Culros waiting the event of their de- 
teſtable conſpiracy, of which they were no 
ſooner informed, than they ordered a ſtrong 
body of ruffians to carry the royal captive from 
the caſtle of St. Andrew's, which they did, after 
cloathing him in a ruſſet cloak, mounting him 
onavery ſorry horſe, and committing him to the 
cuſtody of two execrable wretches, John Selkirk 
and John Wright, who were ordered by the 

Cc 2 — duke 
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| 2 b. e, duke of Albany to ſtarve him to death. Ac- 


a cording to Buchanan, his fate was for ſome 
time prolonged by the compaſſion of one of his 
keeper's daughters, who thruſt thin oat-cakes 
through the chinks of his priſon walls, and by 
a woman who, being a wet nurſe, found means 
to convey part of her milk to him through a 
ſmall tube. Both thoſe charitable females were 
detected and put to death; the young lady's 
inhuman father being himſelf the pfoſecutor; 
and the prince himſelf died a few days after, 
on Eaſter-Eve, his hunger having impelled hin 
to devour part of his own fleſh. . He was buried 
in the church of Lindores, and ſeveral circum- 
ſtances incline me to beheve him innocent, as to 
the atrocious crimes with which he was charg- 
ed. That the country people thought him a 
martyr to his uncle's ambition, appears by their 
pretending that miracles were wrought at his 
tomb; a compliment they never would have 
paid to the memory of lewdneſs and brutality, 
even in a prince. A ſtronger circumſtance ſtill 
occurs in his favour, for certain barbarous Latin 
lines were produced, in which his crimes and 
fate were foretold by Thomas Learmond, the 
rhyming prophet of Scotland &, who had been 
dead above a hundred years before, a forgery 
that muſt have been hatched in the brains of 


1 Plalletur geſtis David W fetis, 
Quod'tenet uxores uxore ſua meliores. 
Peticient mores regales, perdet honores, 
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the prince's enemies, to blacken him, cop. 


ceal their on parxieide. 

Robert as à long time ignorant of his ſon” s: 
deteſtable murder, and gave Way to the renew» 
ing hoſtilities with England, the truce being 


then expired. Henry had ſent a commiſſion to 


the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 
land, to offer the Scots any terms they could 
reaſonably = but every propoſal for an: ac- 
commodatidi was rejected. The earl of March 
and his ſon Gawin Dunbar were ſtill in Eng- 
land, and had received an additional penſion 
from Henry, on condition of their keeping on 
foot à certain number of light troops, to act 
againſt the Scots upon the borders, Theſe prov- 
ed extremely troubleſome, and ſometimes car- 


ried off a vaſt booty, beſides putting the de- 


fenceleſs inhabitants to the ſword. The earl 


of Douglas took the field againſt them; and by 


dividing his men into ſmall parties, he repreſſed 
thoſe depredations; and the commander of one 
of thoſe, Thomas Haliburton of Dirleton, even 
made inroads into England as far as Bam- 
borough, from whence he carried back a large 
booty. This encouraged another chieftain, 
Patric Hepburn the younger, of Hales, to try 
his fortune in the ſame manner, in which he was 
ſeconded by a band of gallant youths raiſed in 
Lothian, and the Merſe. Hepburn penetrated 


. farther ſtill than Haliburton had done, into Eng- 
land, where he remained too o long, againſt the 


advice 
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A. D. 1401. advice of his officers; for the earl of March had 


1402, 


leiſure to raiſe a body of men, with which he 
intercepted their return, at a place called Niſbet- 
muir, or, as the Engliſh call it, Weſtern-Niſbet, 
They pretend (but I believe eroneouſly) that 
the earl of Northumberland and. his ſon, the 


Hotſpur Piercy, commanded in the ſame army. 


It is certain, that a moſt bloody encounter enſu- 
ed, in which the Engliſh were on th point of a 
total rout, when they were reinforced by a freſh 


body of men under young Dunbar, who turned 


the fortune of the day, and the Scots were de- 
feated. Their leader Hepburn was killed in the 
field, with a number of other brave men, and 


ſcarcely a Scotchman eſcaped without a wound. 


Sir John Haliburton, and his brother Sir Tho- 


mas, Sir Robert Lawder of Baſs, Sir John and 
Sir William Cockburn, with many other gentle- 


men, were made priſoners; and the flower of 
the Lothian youth were cut off. The two 
Haliburtons were ſuffered to return home, but 
they died ſoon after of dyſenteries, | 

The earl of Douglas was then governor of the 
caſtles of Edinburgh and Dunbar; and he ap- 
plied to the duke of Albany to aſſiſt him in re- 
venging this loſs. The duke accordingly fur- 
niſhed him with a body of men, amounting, ac- 
cording to the Engliſh, to twenty thouſand; 
Buchanan ſays ten thouſand, and the continu- 


ator of Fordun admits of thirteen thouſand. 
The duke of Albany, at the ſame time, to ex- 
| preſs 
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preſs his zeal for the common cauſe, ſent his A. D. 1402. 


ſon Murdoc to ſerve under the earl, as did the 
earls of Murray, Angus, Orkney, and many 
others of the chief nobility, and eighty knights. 


This army broke into Northumberland and 


Cumberland, and carried | its ravages to the 
walls of Newcaſtle, before the Piercies and the 


Engliſh wardens could aſſemble a body of troops 


to oppoſe them. This expedition was very ill 
conducted by the Scots; for they ſuffered the 


Engliſh generals to cut off their retreat, by. 


getting. between them and their own country. 
Both armies met. at Homeldon-hill, near 
Wooler, and both drew up in order of battle. 
The Scots upon the brow of the hill, by which 
they were expoſed to the Engliſh archers, and 
the Engliſh on the plain ground. Piercy was 
for ruſhing upon the Scots ſword in hand ; but 
the earl of March, laying hold of his bridle, ſtopt 
him, and adviſed him to obſerve the diſadvan- 
tageous ſituation of their enemies, and what a 
fair object they preſented to the Engliſh long 
bows. The battle accordingly began by a moſt 


dreadful diſcharge of arrows ſent by the archers, 
which killed an incredible number of Scots, 


who remained ſtill drawn up on the hill. The 
continuator of Fordun, who ſeems to have been 
preſent in the battle, acquaints us here with a 


moſt extraordinary fact, which reflects the 
bigheſt honour upon Scotch knighthood. He 


fays, that Sir John Swinton called out aloud to 
e 
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A. us. his fellow-ſoldiers, ne longer te Rand the un- 
active marks of the Engliſ archers, but to ruſh 
down with him upon the enemy. His werds 
were over-heard by his capital foe, Adam Gor- 
don, with whom he and his' train never met 
but they fought ; but Gordon, on this occaſion; 
flirew himſelf upon his knees before Swinton, 
aſked his forgiveneſs, and begged the honour 
of Enighthood from the moſt accompliſhed 
knight in all Britain. This being granted, the 
two rivals embraced each other, and ruſhing 
don the Hill, with no more than à hun- 
dred followers, they broke the Engliſh ranks 
- with amazing laughter; but being ſurrounded 
and unſecondeqd, they themſelves, and every one 
of their gallant band, were cut in pieces. © It 
was believed, (ſays one of the continuators of 
Fordun) and I have read that the Engliſh them- 
ſelves: have ſworn, that if the Scots who ſtood 
. npon the hill had behaved as bravely as the 
__ handful under Swinton did, they muſt have ob- 
tained a complete victory. ri e 
"On That, however, was far from being the caſe; 
both ſides, for after the dreadful laughter made by the 
Engliſh archers; the Scots could make but 2 
| very ineffectual reſiſtance. The earl of Dou- 
glas loſt an eye, and having received five 
wounds, was made a priſoner, together with 
Murdoc, who is defigned earl of Fife, the duke 
of Albany's eldeſt ſon, with the earls of Mur- 
tay, Angus, Orkney, the lords Montgomery, m 
Erſkine, 5 
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Erſkine, Graham, eighty knights, and ſuch a A.D. 14044, 
number of eſquires and common men, as 
amounted, in the whole, if we are to believe 
the Engliſh authors, to ten thouſand. The 
names of the chief gentlemen who were killed 
with Swinton and Gordon, ought to be religi - 
ouſly preſerved. Theſe were Sir John Living- 
ſtone of Kalendar, Sir Alexander Ramſay of 
Dalhouſey, Sir Walter Sinclair, Roger Gordon, 
and Walter Scot. The loſs of the Engliſn was 
too inconſiderable, to be particularly mention- 
ed. The Engliſh continued the purſuit, and 
many of the Scots periſhed i in the Tyne. The. 
continuator of Fordun, beſides the liſt already 
mentioned, gives, us the names of the follow - 
ing priſoners, Which. 1 ſhall here. inſert, as, they: 
are the progenitors of many illuſtrious families 
ſtill in being; Robert Erſkine of Alloway, Wilz 
liam Abernethy of- Salton, James Douglas, maſ- 
ter of Dalkeith, and is two, brothers, William 
Erth (perhaps Airth) with, Hpgh his ſon and 
heir, John Stewart of Lorn, John Seton of Se- 
ton, William Sinclair of Hermanſton (called 
Hildermanſton), James! Sinclair of Lankermacus, 
with his ſon John, Patric Dunbar of Bele, Roger 
Leſley of Rothes, Alexander Hume of Dou- 
glas, Adam Forreſter of Corſtorphin, William 
Stewart of Angus, Robert Stewart of Duriſdeer, 
Walter Biggarton of Luffuoſe, Robert Logan of 
Laſtalryk, John Ramſey of Grenock, Elias Kir- 
minmouth, Lawrence Ramſey of Clatty, John 
ä Vor. III. Da Ker 
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way, and many others. 

800 after this batte ſo fatal to Scoftind, 
Henry ſent-congratufatory: letters to the two 
Biercies; and to the cart of March, who Had 
acquired great honour in obtaining it; and he 
gave the earl of Northumberland a gift of all 
the earldom of Douglas, lying in the vallies 


of Elkdale, Liddefdale, and Lawderdale, the 


The caftle 


lordſhip of Etric, and the foreſt of Selkirk; 
but they were yet to be conquered, and Henry 
likewiſe intimated, that the conquerors were 
not, upon any conſideration, to put their pri- 

ſoners to ranſom, or to ſet them at liberty. At 
the ſame time he promifed, that they ſhould 
be no loſers by obeying his commands. This 
letter threw the Piercies into a rage. They 
confidered as next to nothing a gift of lands 
which they were yet to ſubdue; and they 
looked upon Henry as an ungrateful uſurper, 
who wanted to cruſh them, after having ob- 
tained a crown by their aſſiſtance. According 
to Engliſh authors, their diffatisfaction imme. 

diately broke out; but the continuator of For- 
dun has furniſhed us with ſome very important 
particulars, omitted by other writers, both of 
the Scotch and Engliſh hiſtory. 


Henry's pretext for requiring the Piercies 


— not to diſpoſe of their priſoners, aroſe from 


an immemorial cuſtom, that the ranſom of all 
5 exceeding a certain rate, ſhould be- 
. * long 
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long to the king; and the Piercies thought 4 p. 2408. 
they had ſufficiently complied with this prac- 
tice, by preſenting Henry with the perſon of 
Murdoc, the dyke. of Albany's ſon, whom he 
received and treated with great politeneſs. In 
the mean time, the Piercies diſſembled their 
reſentment; and well: -knowjng that the ſou- / 
thern parts, of Scotland were in 2 manner de- 
populated of warriors, by their late defeats at 
Niſbet and Homeldon, they entered the bor- 
ders, and beſieged a place called by my author 
Coklawys. He obſerves, very - ſenſibly, at the 
ſame time, that they probably undertook this 
expedition and ſiege not only from the pro- 
ſpect they had of ſucceſs, but, as appeared 
from their after · conduct, that they might have 
a pretext for keeping up an army, which they 
intended to employ againſt their ſovereign. 
The caſtle of Coklawys, which lies in the bor- 
ders of Teviotdale, though vigorouſly aſſaulted, 
was bravely defended, by one John de Grymſ- 
law; but at laſt he capitulated with the Hot- 
four, Piercy, that he would deliver it up, if it 
was not relieved by the king, or governor, in 
ix weeks; and, during that time, no addi- 
tional fortifications were to be made to the 
place. While the Engliſh army was retiring, 
one of Piercy's ſoldiers -pretended, that the 
Scots had broke the capitulation, by introduc- 
ing a mattock into the garriſon. The gover- 
nor of the caſtle hearing of this charge, offered 
D d 2 2 to 
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A. P. 10. to fight any Engliſhman who ſhould offer to 


Put relieved 


„ , + © IT» 


make it good; and the hardieſt champion of 
their army being ſingled out, he was defeated 
by the Scotchman, who thereby acquired [ha 
praiſe from Piercy and his officers. © + 

The property of Coklawys belonged to one 
John Gledſtane, who, upon raiſing the ſiege, 
poſted to Robert's court, which was then held 
at a place called Botham, and laid before him 
the terms of the capitulation. The king re- 
ferred him to the duke of Albany, who was 
then at Falkland; and he called together as many 
noblemen as the ſhortneſs of the time would 
permit, to deliberate what was to be done, 
whether to relieve the caſtle, or ſuffer it to be 
given up. The council was unanimouſly for 
the latter; but the duke of Albany, who (how- 
ever unwarrantable his views might have been 
towards his brother and his family) behaved 
with great ſpirit againſt the Engliſh, ſwore 
by God and St, Philip, that he would march 
to the relief of the caſtle, though (ſays he, 
pointing to his page, Peter de Kynbuk, who, 
was preſent) I ſhould be attended only by that 
boy. ” The aſſembly, who had diſtruſted the 
governor, being now convinced of his inten- 
tions, anſwered him with an unanimous accla- 
mation, promiſing to ſtand by him, to the laſt, 
in his brave reſolution, Letters were imme- 
diately circulated over all the northern parts 


of the a a and the governor, in a. few 
daſh 
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days, was at the head of a gallant army. In 4. 5. 
his march towards Coklawys, he ſtormed and 
demoliſhed the caſtle of Inverwike in Lothian, 
which was in the hands of the Engliſh; and 
marching forwards to Coklawys, in daily ex- 
pectation of a deciſive battle between him and 
Piercy, he received certain intelligence that 
the latter had been defeated and killed at 
Shrewſbury. This joyful news being proclaimed 
to the army by the voice of an herald, they 
returned home with triumph and exultation. 
But TI am now to account for this unexpected 
event. | ' 
Henry's ingratitude to the Piercies (as they amtes 
thought it) induced them to lay a deep plan 
for dethroning him. On the fecond of Octo- 
ber, 1402, the earl of Fife, the lords Graham, 
Montgomery, and Sir Adam Forreſter, with 
ſome others of the Scotch priſoners, made in 
the late battle, were preſented before Henry in 
full parliament, having been ſent him by the 
Piercies, according to his requiſition. Forreſter 
took that opportunity to harrangue the king 
and the illuſtrious aſſembly upon the benefits of 
peace, and the advantages that would reſult 
to both nations from a ſtable, definitive, treaty. 
Henry had a diſlike to Forreſter's perſon, be- 
cauſe he had been inſtrumental in perſuading 
him, that the duke of Albany intended'to give 
him battle at Edinburgh; and treated his pro- 
* ry becauſe it came from him) with 


great 
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. great contempt. As to vou, my; lord, ſaid he, 


addreſſing bimſelf to. the earl of Fiſe, you have 
nothing to give you uncaſineſs, for you was 
taken like a brave man, with y ur ſword in your 
hang.” Upon this, the earl was {ct at liberty, 


upon his word of honour not to leave the king 


dom; and the other priſoners were omitted 


to the care of the ſteward of the king's heu- 
hold. In this parliament 2 petition Was like- 
wiſe preſented by che earl of March of Scotland, 
praying, ( That he may be reſtored to all his 


lands there, as the Engliſh ſhall, at any time, 
conquer or obtain them; and that all ſuch his 


-  texants and ſoldiers, as will become Engliſh, 


may be in the king's protection.“ The which 


the king granted, ſo as they be ſworn. 


The Hotſpur Piercy, after the battle of Hoe. ; 
meldon, had behaved with unexampled ſeve- 


rity towards ſome of the Scotch priſoners. Up- 


on pretence that William Stuart of Forreſt, one 
of the braveſt of their officers, was born in 
Teviotdale, when it belonged to the king of 
England, he was tried for his life as a traitor; 


but he made ſo good a defence, that he was 


acquitted by three different juries. The unre- 
lenting hatred of Piercy, however, brought 
him before a fourth jury; and, being found 
guilty,” he was hanged, and quartered. No 


ſooner had the Piercies ſettled their plan of re- 


bellion, than this fierce animoſity againſt the 


n fubfided ; and they ganed 0 oyer their pri · 
ſoner, 
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Their 0vei-bearing betizviour diſguſted Heure 955 2 


brother,” the earl” of Weſtmoreland, ſo mur 

that, thinking bünſelf 2s well intitled as they 
were, both to the honour and profit: of the Hte 
victbry, he perſuaded Henry to ĩſſue out a com- 


miſſion for trying the ſeveral. claims of the Caps >... 9 
tors with regard to their property” in their pri= 


ſoners. Nothing could be more reaſonable than 
this, as the Piercies had hitherto ated both 28 
judges and parties with regard to their captives. 

This commiſſion, however, could only relate 
to the common men ; for Henry now perempto · 
ny inſiſted, that all the Scotch priſoners of 
quality ſhould be put into his hands; by which 
there is reaſon to believe, that he had ſome in- 
timation of the connections entered into be- 
tween Douglas and the Piercies. I am to ob- 
ſerve, that Henry's conduct, on this occaſion, 
was not very conſiſtent. As he had declared 
himſelf the ſuperior lord of Scotland, the Scots, 

property, could not be confidered as orilbiices 
of war; and, in fact, the Piercies could bring 
no plaulible objection to his demand. The earl 
of Worceſter, 'Northumberland's brother, an 
artful man, and fecretly an enemy to Henry, 
ſuggeſted to the noblemen of his family the 
means of diſtreffing him, by their demanding 


their af- 


fairs, 


that the Engliſh earl of March, who was ſtill a 


prifoner among the Welch, ſhonld be ranſomed. 
Hoary was fenfibte- with what view this was 


urged, 


4g 
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4. D. 2403 · urged, and rejected their petition, on pretence 


— 


that the earl had ſuffered himſelf to be taken, 


and that he remained with Glendower by his 


own choice. This refuſal exaſperated the Hot · 


ſpur Piercy; and he exclaimed openly in court, 


as relating 
to Scotland, 


that the lawful heir of the crown was robbed; 


of his birth-right, and the robber refuſed” to 


redeem him with-part of his own property. 


The truth is, the earl of March thought him- 
ſelf ſafer in the cuſtody of Glendower, than if 
he had been at the court of Henry; and the 
earl of -Worceſter found means to bring the 
Welch into his family's views. As to Dov- 
glas and his friends, their conduct is far from 
being indefenſible. Henry was not the next, 
heir to the Engliſh crown; and they had no 


proſpect before their eyes, had they bern de · 


livered up to him, than languiſking in a lin- 
gering captivity, or redeeming themſelves. by. 
an exorbitant .ranſom. . Inſtead of that, the 


Piercies promiſed to reſtore them to their eſtates, 


country, and liberty, with many. additional 


| advantages ; and actually ſuffered them to de · 


part home, in order to raiſe men, upon their 
promiſing to rejoin them by a certain day. 
Douglas was punctual to his engagements, and 


| brought with him a ſmall body of brave ſoldiers. 


It is ridiculous, with the hiſtorian, Carte, 
and the zealots for hereditary right, to pre- 
tend, that the earl of Worceſter and the Piercies 


had no other motive for their inſurrection, but 
| thoſe 
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th6ſe of conſcience, and a deteſtation of the. A. b. 14639 


uſurper. That nobleman, it is true, had great 
experience and merit, and perhaps perſonally 

diflixed Henry; but his and his family's views: 
were not over- favourable for the true heir, as 
they propoſed to become maſters” of all Eng- 
land to the north of Trent, and conſequently 
to ſhare the throne with the king, whilſt Glen- 
dower was to poſſeſs the principality of Wales. 
Their plan, however, was kept ſecret, and they 
proceeded with wonderful addreſs, in which 
they were aſſiſted by the Scots. It was given 
out, that Richard was ſtill alive in Scotland, 

having eſcaped from his confinement in a wo- 
man's habit; and the report made ſuch an im- 
preſſion among the vulgar, that Henry was 
obliged to publiſh ſeveral manifeſtos to diſcou- 
rage it, and to juſtify his own conduct. Thoſe 
methods proving ineffectual, Sir Roger Cla- 
rendon; a natural ſon of the Black Prince, and 
about twelve religious, were hanged at Tyburn 
for a conſpiracy againſt the government; but 
this ſeverity was far from eſtabliſhing the pub- 
lic tranquility. A very ſtrong, well- penned, 
manifeſto, which was publiſhed about the ſame 
time by the Piercies, encreaſed the national 
diſcontent. It accuſed Henry of uſurpation, 
breach of promiſe, profuſion, and various other 
crimes, in which he had been aſſiſted by the 

authors themſelves; and they were anſwered: 

. by 
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A.D, 1403. by counter · manifeſtos, publiſhed by Henry, tlie 


contents of Which are foreign to this hiſtory. 
A defiance-of Henry's perſon and govern - 


ment by the Piercies, was the firſt indication 


of their open rebellion. The Hotſpur Viercy 
marched. towards Cheſter, in hopes of being join: 
ed by the Welch, under Owen, Glendower,'who! 
had advanced towards Oſweſtrey with twelve 
thouſand men. Henry's crown Was at this timt 
ſaved by the ſrmneſs and courage of the geotch 
eark of March. Henry was fer advanging, to- 
wards Wales ; but that nobleman, while he was 
yet on his march, laid before him the danger - 
ous ſtate of his government with ſuch irreſiſt- 


able reaſons, that Henry, though much againſt 


his inelination, was- prevailed; on to make 3 
ſhort turn, and to march towards Shrewſbury, 
which Henry Piercy was preparing to attack 
The earl of March was ſeconded by the brave 


prince of Wales, afterwards, Henry the fifth; 


and Henry gave them; the command of rhe army. 


under himſelf. The unexpected march of 


Henry to Shrewſbury, with an army ſuperior 


to that of the Piercies, aſtoniſhed them; but 


the Hotſpur Piercy, far from ſecking to leſſen 


the danger of his men, drew them out, and told 


them, they had nothing but their own valour 


to depend upon to ſave them from being treated 


* 


as rebels, and dying upon gibbets. This-ſhew 
of reſolution ſtruck © MES o much, that be 
| Would 
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would have made a diſionourable peace, could AD; % 
che rebels have bern Tortente@with any thing 
leſs than his reſigning the royal àuthorit x. 

All hopes bf an accommodation being over, The wie 
both armies prepared for battle. Douglas and d, * 
Piercy headed that of the rebels; that of Henty = 
was drawn up by the earl of March, who per- 


Ld 
4 


. ſuaded Henry to take on himſelf the command 

* of the laſt diviiony and in other reſpects made 

h tach diſpoſitions; ab ſhewed him? to be an àc- 

1 compliſhed general. As he had foreſeen, Dou - 

1 glas and Piercy broke like thunderbolts into 

1 ce ranks of their enemies, and covered tlie 

*. ground where they fought with dead bodies. 

& The prince of Wales and the earl of March, 

„bag ſuffered them to ſpend thieir fury, cut 

_ Wl of deir retreat ſtöm their main army; and the | 

"WI forhpur Pitrey, in endeabouring to rejoin it; f 

* vis Killed by the prince of Wales. Douglas 

A continued ſtill fighting; and with a 'gredt mace 

oh which he wielded (according to the Scoteh 

of hiſtorians) he ſtruck to the ground and killed 

n three noblemen, or knights, out of a greater 

ak number, Who, that day, were dreſſed in the 

2 fame manner as Henry. The loſs of Piercy 

10 being known Henry charged the rebets in 

t perſon with his own diviſion, which remained 

red ſtill unbroken; and gained a complete, though 

ew bloody, v victory; the earl of Douglas, after 
Performing the moſt aſtoniſhing acts of valour, 


Tal again made a priſoner. The loſs of the 
E e 2 rebels 
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A.D. 1403: rebels in this battle, which wWas fouglit che 


twenty ſecond of July, amounted to above 
ſeven thouſand; nor was that of Henry (who 


that day killed ſix and thirty: with his own 


gained by 
the abilities 
of the 
Scotch earl 


of March. 


| hand) inferior. As to the other, conſequences 


of the battle, and the names and qualities of 


the killed 7080 priſoners, they are W a my: 


purpoſe. , I I no 242 


The W which the Scotch _ of March 


eden by; this victory, ſcarcely yielded to 


the praiſes beſtowed upon Douglas, though a 
priſoner. It is certain, that had not Henry 
followed the advice of the former, who was 
well acquainted with the fiery diſpoſitions of 
Piercy” and Douglas, the army of the rebels 
would have been encreaſed, in two days, by 
that under Glendower, ande by another: which 
was marching from the North, under the earl 
of Northumberland. Henry 18 ſaid to have 


ſuffered the earl of Douglas to depart on bis 


word of honour, in admiration of his valour. 
The ſame prince beſtowed vaſt [eſtates in Eng- 
land upon the Scotch earl of March, and Dun- 
bar, in which was included that of the late 
Henry Piercy; but he ſecretly reſolved, in all 
events, upon a peace with Scotland, where the 


late king Richard was ſtill reported to be alive; 
and, after r eſiding as 2 ſervant with one Mac- 


doual in Galloway, to have repaired | to. the 
Scotch, court, where he wagacknowledged and 
*entertained. Though nothing could, in 15 
* 2 4 


"I 
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be more falſe than this report; yet ſuch was the 
credulity of the times, that an impoſtor, who 
aſſumed the name of Richard, actually did ap- 
pear. in Scotland. As he was every minute in 
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danger of being diſcovered he artfully with- 


drew himſelf from the public eye, under pre- 
tence of having devoted himſelf entirely to re- 
ligious duties. This impoſture was encouraged 
by the old counteſs of Oxford, who employed 
one Serle as her agent. This Serle had found 
out and inſtructed the counterfeit Richard, who 
played his part to admiration; and while his 
principal, and his accomplices, were hanged in 
England, enjoyed a comfortable retreat at Stir- 
ling, in Scotland, where he afterwards died, and 
was buried in the White Friars church there. 
Henry, employed the French ambaſſadors, 
who touched at his court in their way to Scot- 
land, to ſet on foot a negotiation for a peace 
with that kingdom. He propoſed that the 
Scots ſhould. be comprehended in the long 


1404. 
A negotia- 
tion. 


truce, which had been ſome time before ratified 
by the king of France; but that expedient be- 


ing rejected, he named commiſſioners to meet 
with thoſe of the Scots, to treat of a truce on 
the footing of the agreement made at Handen- 
ſtank by the dukes of Rotheſay and Lancaſter. 
In May, this year, Robert appointed Sir David 
Fleming, and Sir William Murehead, to treat 


with the Engliſh commiſſioners concerning the 


ranſom of the earls of Fife and Douglas; ; (a 
proof 
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4 n.. proof that the latter had not been uncondition- 


ally ſet at liberty) and, if they thought proper, 
to agree upon a trace. The commiſſioners from 
both kings accordingly met at Pomfret, on the 


fixth of July, and concluded a truce, which was 
to laſt from the twentieth of that month to the 


following Eaſter; but it was agreed, in the 
mean time, to hold another meeting at Handen. 
ſtank, to deliberate upon a definitive treaty. In 


conſequence of this agreement, Henry named 


the following perſons for his commiſſioners, 
Matthew, biſhop of Glaſgow, James Douglas, 


lord of Dalkeith, David Fleming, John Stuart 


of Innermeth, who were all honoured with the 
appellation of his couſins; John-de Edmonſton, 
William de Borthwic, Adam Forreſter of Cor: 


ſtorphin, knights, Mr. John Merton, doctor of 


the decretals, and Mr. Walter Forreſter, ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, both canons, the firſt of Glaſgow, 
and the ſecond of Aberdeen, Many incidents 
concurred to render this meeting of no effect. 

A freſh rebellion broke out in the north of 
England, in which the earl of Northumberland 
was deeply engaged, and when it was crafhed, 


his friends, great and powerful as they were, 


were capitally puniſhed ; but he himſelf, with 
his grandſon, the lord Bardolph, and other 
friends, took refuge in Scotland, where they 
were received by the lord Fleming, who was a 


favourite at Robert's court. Henry, in the 


Heam time, took poſſeſſion of Berwic, Wark: 
worth, 
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worth, Alnwic, and all the other places belong- A. p. op. 
ing to che Northumberland, eſtate. The duke 
of Albany's views, at that time, inelined him to 
keep well with England. His brother, old and 
infirm, as he was, was ſtill in poſſeſſion of his 
ſenſes; and though beſet with the duke's crea- 
tures, he was at laſt informed of his eldeſt ſon's; 
miſerable fate. He reſented it only by the moſt. 
bitter grief, being unable to do juſtice upon the 
murderers. %, This, very probably, had ſome 
influence upon the duke, who did not know 
how ſoon he might be obliged to Henry, in his 
turn, for an aſylum in England. As to the old 
king, he wiſely laid a plan, which he ſeems to 
have concealed from the duke, for conveying 
his ſurviving ſon James out of danger from his 
practices. The duke ſtrenuouſly denied his having 
any concern in the death of the elder brother; 

and is ſaid to have even put to death ſome per- 
ſons on that account. Robert intruſted his ſe- 
cret, at firſt, only with Wardlaw, biſhop of St. 
Andrew's, who adviſed him to ſend the young 
prince te France, and to truſt the care of his 
perſon with Henry Sinclair, earl of Orkney. 
The hoſpitable reception which the late king 
Uri: had met with ; in * nn Ro- 


PPP 


W 


6. Aba has affected to doubt of the facb of the duke.of 
Rotheſay 8 murder as I have related it, but his reaſons are 


frivolous ; nor does he pretend to deny, that that prince 2 in 
eilen, wichin the ue of A s caſtle of Falkland. 


bert 
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A.D. 1404, bert to follow this advice. He had for ſome | 
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time reſided at his caſtle of Rothefay, in the Iſle 
of Bute, part of his family inheritance; and it 


was agreed, that the earl of Orkney, with ſuch 


friends as he could truſt, ſhould provide a/ſhip, 
and that the young prince ſhould embark at the 


Hland of Baſs, which he accordingly did with 


all ſecrecy, carrying with him the moſt affection - 


but 3s inter- 


cepted by 
the Engliſh, 


ate recommendations from his father to the 
French king; and, according to ſome of the 


Scotch writers, letters to Henry, in caſe of his 
falling into the hands of the Engliſh. ' 
That diſagreeable event took. place, for the 
ſhip which carried the prince was taken by an 
Engliſh privateer off Flamborrugh-head, and the 
prince, with his attendants, were confined in 2 
neighbouring caſtle till they were ſent to Lon-' 
don, where they were committed to'the Tower, 
by the royal order. The Engliſh hiſtorians, 
partial as they are to the memory of their kings, 
do not pretend to palliate the infamy of Henry's 
proceedings in this affair. We are not even ſure 
whether the prince was taken at ſea, or on 
ſhore, where his attendants might think he 
could ſecurely land upon the faith of the truce, 
to obtain refreſhments. He was, ſoon after his 
arrival at London, carried before Henry, He 
examined his attendants, and they frankly told 
him, that they were carrying the prince to 


France for his education. 1 underſtand the 


French 
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| nth tongue, replied Henry, and your coun- 4. D. 0g. 
trymen ought to have been kind Enough 
to have zraſted 1 me "On their Prince” 8 edu- 
cation? 24775 Fx 
Robert was at bis caſtle of Rotheſay, 3 in the Dent nd, * 
Iſle of Bute, where he received the heavy tidings ROY” 
of his' ſon's. captivity while he was at ſupper. 
His ſenſibility was ſuch, that he was inſtantly 
ſtruck with an agony of grief, which proved 
mortal; for his ſervants carried him immedi- 
ately to his bed, where he expired three days 
after. He died on the twenty-ninth of March, 
after reigning near fifty years; and from that 
time James dated the years of his reign. Cotem- 
porary authors mention Robert as being one of 
the moſt comely men of his time. Before he came 
to the crown, he diſcovered abilities and acti- 
vity in public life; but after he was rendered 
lame, he gave himſelf intirely up to the private 
duties of religion and his family, in which he 
excelled. He certainly carried thoſe virtues to | 
a blameable extreme, as he abandoned himſelf * 
to the guidance of an ambitious deſigning bro- 
ther. Though indolent, he was ſenſible of his 
misfortunes and miſconduct, as appears by tlie 
precautions he took with regard to the ſafety 
of his remaining ſon; and the years of his reign 
were diſtinguiſhed for their fertility. Beſides 
the two ſons I have mentioned, he had, by his 
queen Annabella Drummond, a daughter, who 
Vol. III. F f Was 
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A. b. 1405, Was firſt married to James Kennedy of Drum- 
muir, anceſtor to the earls of Caflilis, next to 
George Douglas, the firſt earl of Angus; and 
after him to of Duntreth. . 


1 e ee 
ſtepter paſſing through a coronet, and placed in ſaltire, over a 
mond or globe, with an COPY croſs therean, The word is, or- 
Barks aut mori. | 
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From the Death of ROBERT the Third, 
in 1405, to the Acceſſion of JAMES 
the Sixth, to the Crown of England, 

in 1603. 25 

The R E G E N C T. 


FTAHAT the duke of Albany was a man 
o great abilities, cannot be queſtion- 
| ed ; for the Scots, ever fince the death 
of Robert Bruce, had not made a greater 
figure than they did in the time of his regency. 
They had put their ſovereignty, in every reſpect, 
upon an equality with that of the kings of Eng- 
land, and the moſt reſpectable powers of Europe. 
They afferted their own dignity and impor- 
tance, by their wiſdom and valour, and not 57 
Ff 2 having 
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A.D. 1405, having recourſe to precarious recognitions of 


their independency, or formal treaties, which, 
in thoſe days, were broken as ſoon as made. As 
a proof of this, even Henry the fourth, who was 
a pretender to the crown which now devolved 
upon his royal captive, acknowledged, without 
any ſollicitation, the title of James, and treated 
him with all the tenGernods and regard due to 
his high rank. ; 
The only pretext that Henry had for the de- 
| tention of James, was the government of Scot- 
land having received and ſheltered the earl of 
Northumberland, his grandſon, and the other 
Engliſh fugitives, who had been proſcribed by 
Henry after their laſt rebellion: this naturally 
turned the eyes of the royaliſts towards an ex- 
change of priſoners, and many conſultations 
were held about purchaſing the liberty of their 
young king, by putting the fugitives into 
Henry's. hands. The nation, in general, had a 
high opinion of the regent's abilities; but they 
were jealous of his views, and unalterably fixt 
in their allegiance to James, which the regent 
Was too wiſe to think of ſhaking. Winton, a 
Scots hiſtorian, who wrote at this time, but 
whoſe hiſtory never was publiſhed, ſays, that, 
upon the death of Robert the third,. a conven- 
tion of eſtates was held at Scone, where James's 
title was recognized, and the duke of Albany 
appointed regent. It was at that time, that the 
lord Fleming, who had generoully received and 
pro- 
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protected the carl of Northumberland, diſcover- A. B. 146. 
ed the intention of the royaliſts to deliver up 
that nobleman to Henry; he appriſed him of his 
danger, and aſſiſted him and the lord Bardolph 
to eſcape to Wales. The continuator of For- 
dun tells us, that, while the earl reſided in Scot- ö 
land, he lived at the caſtle of St. Andrew's; that JF 
the biſhops of Bangor and St. Aſaph, and the 
abbot of Wellbech, with ſeveral other perſons 
of diſtinctidh, fled to Scotland likewiſe. It is 
certain, that Northumberland's grandſon, the 
ſon of the Hotſpur Piercy, and heir to that 
great family, was left in Scotland, where he re- 
ceived great part of his education. . 

The eſcape of the earl of N = RES out bot be is 
of Scotland was far from being diſagreeable-to 2 
the duke of Albany, as the royaliſts had now 
no pledge whom they could exchange for their 
king. Henry, on the other hand, omitted no- 
thing that could ſoften the captivity of James, 
or prevent the Scots from declaring war. I do 
not, however, perceive that he was yet free 
from his impriſonment in the Tower of Lon- 
don; but we know that there was now a greater 
intercourſe than ever had been known between 

the Engliſh and the Scots. The latter were, on 
all occaſians, welcome to Henry's court, where 
they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their martial 
exerciſes and diverſions : but. all thoſe civilities 
could not make the people eaſy, while their 
king was a priſoner. The duke of Albany was 
TR” forced 


A. D. 1406. 


A new war, 
and an ac- 
commoda- 
tion, 


zo 
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forced to give way to their ſpirit, and though 
the truce was ſtill ſubſiſting, he raiſed an army 
to deliver James, Henry, on the other hand, in 
the beginning of September, ſummoned all his 


military tenants to take arms againſt the duke 


of Albany, the pretended governor of Scotland, 


as he calls him in his writs, and the common 


adverſary and enemy of his ſubjects and him- 


ſelf. This ſtorm, however, ſoon blew over. 
| Henry empowered the biſhop of Den, in Ire« 


land, to treat with Donald, lord of the Iſles, and 


John his brother, about a final peace, alliance, 


and friendſhip, between him and his ſubjects of 
England and Ireland, and the ſaid Donald and 
John, and their ſubjects, in all and every one of 
their Iſles. The regent laid hold of this and 
other pretexts for entering into a new negotia- 
tion with Henry, who was equally deſirous of 
peace; and the truce was accordingly prolong- 


. ed for a year, from the end of September, dur- 


1407. 
The Scots 
demand 
their king. 


ing which time all the differences between tho 
two nations were to be ſettled. | 
In conſequence of this 3 Rotheſay, 


king at arms, was appointed commiſſary-gene- 


ral for the king and kingdom of Scotland, and 
repaired in that quality to the court of Eng- 
land. He there produced the record of the 
truce, which was ſubſiſting when James was 
made priſoner, and which provided, at the ſame 
time, for the free navigation of the Scots; and 


demanded juſtice upon Jolyſe and his ociates, | 
who 
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James, and feveral other Scots ſhips. Henry, 
the moſt plauſible and moderate prince: of his 
time, was ſo far from contradicting either the 
facts or the principles advanced by Rotheſay, 
that he ordered juſtice to be done to the Scots 
nation, and that the truth of Rotheſay's allega- 
tions ſhould be examined into. This, in fact, 
was doing nothing. The Engliſh had their 


complaints as well as the Scots, and the claims 


of both were ſo intricate, that the examination 
fell to the ground; but, at the Sun time, the 
truce was prolonged. 

Towards the end of the year, Gilbert, chan- 
cellor of Scotland, Robert; biſhop of Dunkell, 
David Lindſay, earl of Crawford, Alexander 
Stuart, earl of Marr, and William Graham of 
Kincardine, repaired with a commiſſion from 
the regent to the borders, where they renewed 


the truce with England, which was to laſt all 
the year 1407. The hiſtory of Scotland, at this 
time, furniſhes us with no public tranfactions, 


but its on civil broils. The eſcape of the earl 
of Northumberland being known to have been 
elfected by Fleming, his generous behaviour 


created him enemies. Some had expected money 
from the king of England, in which they were 
diſappointed by the earl's eſcape; and others 
blamed Fleming for ſuffering - the only pledge 


they had for their king's deliverance to leave 


the kingdom, Though we are in the dark as 


to 


I 
who had made prize of the ſhip that carried A.D. . 
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A D. 1407, to the particulars of that -tragical affair, yet 


there is too much reaſon to believe that Fle- 


ming's virtues coſt him his life. He had been 
_ entruſted with the ſecret of the prince's leaving 
Scotland; and the high favour in which he 
ſtood with the late and preſent king, no doubt 
encreaſed his enemies. Of thoſe,” Douglas of 


Balveny, ſon to the earl Douglas, and Alex- 
ander Seton, afterwards lord Gordon, were the 


chief. Every perſon of conſequence, in Scot- 


land, had then his family differences, and al- 
ways travelled with a military attendance, in 
expectation of being attacked; which proved to 
be the fate of Fleming, for he was killed after 
an obctinate and bloody reſiſtance at Long- 
hermanſton. It is to be regretted, that the hiſ- 
tories of the private families in Scotland are full 
of ſuch encounters, which contributed to their 
deſtruction, without advancing any national 
purpoſe. 

The turbulent earl of Manana after 
remaining for ſome time in Wales, entered into 
freſh intrigues with that people and the French, 


againſt the government of England; and Henry, 


ſuſpecting that he had ſome correſpondence 
with the young king of Scotland, ordered him 
and Glendower, ſon to the famous prince of that 
name, to be removed this year from the Tower 
of London to the caſtle of Nottingham, where 
James remained for ſome time, but ſtill improv- 
ing in his education and ſtudies. The two 

| courts 
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courts of France and England ſtill continued to 4. D. 1407s 


negotiate, while each was betraying the other; 


and though the French concluded a truce for 
Guienne, it was only that they might be the 


more at liberty to aſſiſt the earl of Northumber- 
land and Glendower, in renewing their rebel- 
lion againſt Henry. What the event muſt have 
been, had not the French court been ſplit into 
parties, is hard to ſay. The duke of. Orleans 
and Burgundy had ſworn upon the Holy Sacra- 
ment a reconciliation with each other, when 
the former was aſſaſſinated by the latter, who 
gloried in the murder, and became one of 
the principal ſupports” of Henry's perſon and 
French. dominions. This great alliance ſtrength- 
enced Henry againſt the earl of Northumberland, 


who had many friends in Scotland that pro- 


miſed to aſſiſt him, as ſoon as he was in a con- 
dition to take the field. 5 
Though we have no poſitive proof of any 
correſpondence that was, at this time, kept up 
between the regent and the court of England, 
yet we know that the former was very back- 
ward in purſuing ſerious meaſures for obtaining 
his nephew's liberty ; that Henry was well ap- 
priſed of the earl of Northumberland's views, 
and diſappointed all his expectations from Scot- 
land, excepting a body of free-booters, who 
joined him from the Scotch borders. The con- 
tinuator of Fordun ſays, that the earl had a de- 
pendence upon Sir Thomas Rokeby, the ſheriff 
Vol. III. Gg of 
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_ - hg thus diſappointed. on all hands, was oblig- 


that he betrayed him-te Henry. The earl de- 


eld to depend entirely upon the great family. 
intereſt he had in the north of England, and 
the difaffection of the inhabitants towards 
| Henry's government. He appointed Threſk in 
Yorkſhire for his place of rendezvous, and 
plauſible manifeſto: he publiſhed, encreaſed his 


numbers, but without adding to his force; for 


his men were all undiſciplined, moſt of them 


| ? 5 coming to the field only for plunder. Rokeby | 


the ſheriff, having aſſembled a body of the free- 
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F 2 


F 


huolders, ſecured the chief paſſes of the country; 
aud declaring againſt the carl, came up with 
him and his rout at Braham- moor, where a ſharp 

_ encounter followed, in which the earl was de- 


5 feated and killed, and the lord Bardolph taken 4 
and death. priſoner, but died of his woundss 7 ber 
ee e 
between the | wit 
riot earl of Northumberland's forfeited eſtate. Hiſ⸗ 120 
| — of torians have left us in the dark as to the origi- fon 
ee, nal of a quarrel which fell out at this time be- 
tween Henry and the Scotch earl of March, to = 
3 whom he owed ſo much. All we krww is, that as 
-)  _ that nobleman had a quarrel with tlie dean of 

and chapter of Lincoln, in which one John 2 
Bleſfwel was killed; and that he and thirty - 1 

Teven of His ſervants had obtiined their pu” 


dons, under tlie great ſeal; for that murder, and 


r . 
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now the theme of public admiration. If we 
are to believe the Engliſh: hiſtorians, the eg! 
ordered' a body of his Scotch friends to join the 


38 827 


all the other felonies they had committed. Per- * 
25 the earl thought; that his country bad ſuf- 

y ſuſſered for the affront” that had been 

— him, and was Gncerely reconciled 40 his 

young ſovereign, whoſe: accompliſhments were 


late earl of Northumberland; which if true, his 
breach with Henry may eaſily be accounted for. 


His diſlike; of Henry, probably, was engreaſed 
by his not having ſufficient conſideration paid 


him at the Engliſh court, which ſtood no longer 
in need of his aſſiſtance, and had failed in its 


promiſes. to . reſtore. him to his Scotch eſtate. 


Upon the whole, the earl had ſuſſicient rea- 
ſon, without any motives of perſonal reſent- 
ment, for returning to his dur. 


Upon the ſuppreſſion of the earl of W 


berland's rebellion, James was brought to the 
Engliſh court, where he was treated by Henry 


with extraordinary reſpect. By a record that 
has come to our hands, two gentlemen having 
fought long and valiantly, in ſingle combat, in 


preſence of the court, Henry ordered them to 


deſiſt, at the entreaty of his moſt dear couſin 


the king of Scotland, as he is called, and that 
of his own ſons. After this, we find him reſidlk 


ing at Croydon, 2 pleaſant village in the neigh- 


bourhood of London. Here he enjoyed the 


aufen of the moſt ingenious and learned 


Ws men 
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A. b. 8. men . in England, and probably became acquaint- 


und of his 
ſubjects. 
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ed with Chaucer, the celebrated: father of Eng. 
{liſh poetry. Thoſe civilities to the perſon of 
James were attended by very different effects 
towards the Scotch noblemen who were pri 
ſoners i in England, whom Henry obferved with 


more vigilance than ever. The earl of Douglas 


was called upon either to return to his capti- 
vity, or to pay a moſt exorbitant ranſom. A 


treaty was entered into with the earl of Fife, 


who had leave to return home, upon giving 
for his hoſtages David, ſon and heir to the earl 
of Caithneſs; John Stuart, earl of Buchan, and 
ifon to the regent; Patrick Graham, earl of 
Strathern; and Alexander Graham, ſon and 
heir of the lord of Graham. The earl of Fife 
either could not, or would not, | fulfil thoſe 
conditions; and the treaty with him came to 


nothing. Upon the expiration: of the truce 
this year, it was renewed till Eaſter 1409. Scot- 


land, all this time, was equally tranquil and 


proſperous under the regent's wiſe and mild 
adminiſtration ; and the Scots in general ſeemed 


no way diſpoſed to embroil themſelves with 


The earl of 
March re- 
ſtored to his 


. Scotch 11 


K eſtate fo 


Henry 'on account of their priſoners 1 in Eng- 
. | 

The earl of March, kifore his return to Scot- 
land, had openly renounced his allegiance to 
Henry; and the regent was at great pains to re- 
concile him to the earl of Douglas, who re- 


mained ſtill in Scotland; which gives counte- 


Nance 
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nance to what ſome Scotch writers ſay, that he 42-26% 
had been ſet at-hberty by Henry without any 
ranſom. I am of opinion, that if his diſmiſſion 
was not abſolute, it was upon ſuch terms as Eo 7 
the earl had complied with, and therefore he =_ 
did not think himſelf bound in honour, to re- = 
turn to his captivity, . The accommodation 
between the earls of March and Douglas was 
completed in the year 1409. The latter re- 
ſigned to the former his eſtate and caſtle of 
Dunbar, but indemnified himſelf for the loſſes 
he had ſuſtained, by keeping . poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle of Lochmaben, and the lordſhip, of An- 
nandale. Haliburton, lord Dirleton, ſon-in- 
law to the regent, had been ſo inſtrumental in 
this reconciliation, that he likewiſe received 
a reward in land. Upon the expiration of 
the truce at Eaſter 1409, the regent refuſed to 
renew it; and the people of Teviotſdale took | 
and demoliſhed the caſtle-of. Jedburgh, which yjeavorgs 
had been in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ever ſince ni! 
the battle of Durham. The regent immediately | 
ordered the place to be derholiſhed, Which was dan 
done with great difficulty, on account of. the 
hardneſs of the cement, and. the. thickneſs of 
its walls. This ſervice was. thought to, be of 
ſo much importance, that the regent convened 
an aſſembly of the ſtates. at Perth, to deliberate, 
how to pay the captors, and to enable them to- 
keep the field. Many of the afſembly propoſed: 
to raiſe a tax of two pennies upon every houſe 
| that 
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that had a fireplace. This was oppoſed by the 


. regent, as being oppreſſive und unpopular; and 


he ordered the Teviotſdale men to be indemni. 


fied out of the royal cuſtoms. This tranſition, 
which I have taken from a contemporary au- 


thor, diſeovers the. ſpirit of this prince's admi- 
ſtration, which was entirely turned to popula- 
rity and the maintenance of the publie tran- 
quility ; in both which he was ſucceſsful, almoſt 


beyond belief. About this time, the fame au- 


1410. 
A new war 
between 
Scotland and 
England, 


thor tells us, that Scotland was viſited by a 
moſt dreadful ſtorm, which deſtroyed many of 
the public buildings; and that the regent 
moved from one part of the kingdom to an- 
other, holding juſtice- courts wherever he came, 
for the benefit and protection of the poor. 

Towards the end of the year 1409, or the 
beginning of 1410, before the truce with Eng - 
land was renewed, I perceive, from the Eng- 


 Iſtfliſtorians, that Robert Umfreville, a rela- 


tion of the earl of Angus, with ten Engliſh 


ſhips, failed up the Frith of Forth, where he 
did confiderable damage to the Scotch ſhip- 


ping, and carried off fourteen veſſels laden with 


drapery goods and grain. The Engliſh, that 
year, were diſtreſſed by . dearth of corn; and 
Umfreville's captures were fo conſiderable, as 
to bring a ſeaſonable "ſupply to the common 
people, who gave him the name of Robert 
Mendmarket. Umfreville, before his return, 
made MEWS deſcents on the n of Scotland, 
58611 | | 06 where 


. 
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thorities for this expedition are unqueſtion- 


able; and, though omitted by Scotch authors, 
they ferve to give us ſome idea of the happi- 


neſs of the common people of Scotland under 


2 
where he committed great ravages. The au- A. b. za. 


this regency, when even the ſurpluſes of their 
harveſts (for the grain ſpoken of certainly was 


meant for exportation) could relieve England 
from famine. Henry, all this time, was tak- 


ing his meaſures, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, for 


plunging Scotland into civil blood, in which he 


Hay of Lochwarret, Sir William Burthwic, 


and Mr. Alexander Cairns. In May that year, 


the regent ſent a letter to the king of England, 
with the following addreſs: < To the moſt ex- 
cellent prince Henry, by the grace of God; king 
of the Engliſh, our moſt dear couſin, Robert, 


was but too ſucceſsful; but the Scots renewed 
the truce by their commiſſioners, Sir William 


Rymer, 


by the ſame grace, ſon to the king of Scotland, 


duke of Albany, earl of Fife and Menteith, and 


governor of the kingdom of Scotland.“ In 


the courſe of the ſame letter he calls the Scots 
our ſubjects of the kingdom of Scotland.“ 
Thoſe terms of ſovereignty were certainly im- 


proper for a ſubject ; uſe, and gave Henry - 
great offence; nor could they be at all agree- 
able to James. It appears as if Henry had dif- 


tification of the truce; for in July the regent 
threatened to invade England, Henry ordered 


his 


regarded this letter, which was meant as a ra- 
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4. 1410 his a ſubjects to. be upon their guard; 


but George Dunbar, fon to the earl of March, 


took Faſtcaſtle, together with its Engliſh go- 
vernor, Thomas Holden, who, while he held 
it, had done irreparable miſchief to the inha- 


bitants of Lothian. 1 * 


Henry now prepared to ſtrike the * blow 


Which he had fo long meditated againſt Scot · 


land. He had, as we have ſeen, renewed his 
league with the lords of the Iſles, where a con- 
ſiderable revolution then happened. Walter 


Leſley had ſucceeded to the eſtate and honours 
of the earls of Roſs in right of his wife, who 


was the heir. By that marriage he had a ſon; 
Alexander, who ſucceeded him; and a daugh - 


ter, Margaret, who was married to the lord of 


the Iſles. This Alexander had married one of 
the regent's daughters; and dying young, he 
left behind him an only daughter, Eupflane, 
who was a nun at North-Berwac, and deformed. 
Her grandfather, the regent, procured from 
her à feſignation of the earldom of Roſs, of 
which ſhe- was undoubted heir, in favour of 
his ſecond ſon, John earl of Buchan, but in 
prejudice of Donald lord of the Iſles, who was 
fon: to Margaret, ſiſter to earl Alexander, and 
conſequently the neareſt heir to the eſtate after 
the nun. Donald applied to the regent for 
redreſs, and to be put in poſſeſſion of the earl 
dom; but the regent had many reaſons for 


rejecting | his ſuit, and ſome of them, I think, 
well - 
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of Scotland, could not anſwer for the indepen- 
dent engagement he had entered into with the 
king of England, and which rendered him 
guilty of high - treaſon. Without entering into 


any diſquiſition of the regent's conduct, it is 


ſufficient to ſay,- that Donald and his bro 
John topk refuge at the court of Engla 
here Henry received them with open 
and made uſe of the pretext. of doing jultzes 
to them, to excuſe himſelf from accepting of 
the late truce. We know not what part James 
took in this affair. He was now of ap age fit 
for government, and had for ſome po x acted 
in a royal capacity towards his own, ſubjects ; 

but prudence probably prevented his taking 
any concern in the quarrel between the regent 
and Donald, whoſe cauſe Henry openly eſ- 
pouſed., Donald, receiving Henry's inſtruc- 
tions and aſſiſtance, returned to his own domi · 
nions in the Iſles, where he raiſed an army, and 
paſling over to Roſs-ſhire, he violently | ſeized 
the eſtate in diſpute. His perſon and claim 


vere ſo agreeable to the tenants of the,carldom, - 
that he was ſoon at the head of ten thouſand 


bardy Highlanders and iſlanders; but his con- 
nections with Henry, Who was now. in a ſtate 
of declared war with Scotland, impelled him 
to farther attempts. Leaving Roſs- ſhire, he 
marched into the fertile province of Murray, 
and from thence to Strathbolgy and Garioch, 
Vor. III. H h which 
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well founded, as Donald, if he was a ſubject 4-2, 2020, 


330 
X. . 1. which he laid under contribution; and pro- 
poſed to pay his troops by the plunder of Aber- 

deen, at that time, a place of conſiderable trade, 

The regent appointed his nephew, Alexan- 
der Stuart, who was earl of Marr in right of 
huis wife, Iſabel Douglas, only daughter of Wil- 


The battle 
of Harlaw. 


5 1 
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liam, firſt earl of Douglas, and of Margaret, 
er and heir to Thomas, the laſt earl of Marr, 
command the army. This earl I perceive to 
have been ſon to Alexander earl of Buchan, 
brother to Robert the third; but the accurate 
Ruddiman does not countenance thoſe Scotch 
writers who call him a baſtard. He was cer- 


tainly a brave, intrepid, general; and, having 


received his commiſſion, he raiſed an army, 
conſiſting of the nobility and gentry lying be- 


tween the rivers of Spey and Tay, many of 


whoſe deſcendants, to this day, hold the ſame 


eſtates *. He came up with Donald at Har- 
law, a village in the Garioch, within ten miles 


of Aberdeen; and ſo deſperate a battle was 


fought, that the victory was uncertain, but 


equally bloody, on both ſides. The chief of 


the killed among the royaliſts were Alexander 
Ogilvy, ſheriff of Angus, who commanded 
under the earl of Marr, together with his ſon 
: ang heir; Þ 8815 Scrimgeour, conſtable of Dun- 


* The Lyons, Ogileies, Maules, Carnegies, Lindſays Erſkines, 


Fotheringhams, Leſlies, Fraſers, Iryines, Gordons, For belles, 


Abercrombies, Bannermans, amen n e Du- 
1 82 Mowats, Barclays, &c. * | 
nd 12 7 , dee; 
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dee; Alexander Irvine of Drum, Thomas Maule 4. p. 140, 
of Panmure, William Abernethy, younger, ff 3 
Salton, Alexander Straiton of Lawrieſton, Ale... 
ander Stirling, Thomas Murray, and Robert 
Davidſon, provoſt of Aberdeen; all of them 
knights, and gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed fami- 
lies. In ſhort, the gentry of Angus, Merns, 
Marr, Buchan, and Garioch, were the greateſt 
ſufferers; and Leſly, the baron of Balwhain, 
was killed, with ſix of his ſeven ſons. Nige 
hundred of the iſlanders yere cut off, among 
whom, were the heads of the Maclane and Mac- 
intoſh clans. 
The remains of the _ army lay all night 
under arms; but Donald, finding himſelf in 
the midit of an enemy's country, where he 
could raiſe no recruits, next day, being the 
twenty- fifth of July, began to retreat; and the 
ſhattered ſtate of Marr's army prevented his 
being purſued, as the forces which he expected 
from the South and Weſt were not yet arrived, 
We are told; that the duke of Albany. found 
means to invade Donald's dominions in, the 
iſles with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, and, at the 
ſame time, reduced his caſtle of Dingwall ; and 
that Donald, finding himſelf but_poorly ſup- 
ported by the king of England, made his peace 
next year with the regent, who had three ar- 
mies on foot againſt him, and Donald ſwore al- 
legiance to the crown of Scotland. | 
Hb ' © wane 
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The war 
continues. 
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While this war was carrying on in the North, 
Ren continued to refuſe to renew his truce 


with Scotland. He had been too ſanguine in 


his expectations from Donald's rebellion; and 
the regent's party obtained great advantages 
from his obſtinacy, -or, us they called it, his 
injuſtice. The earl of March had, by this time, 


joined with the Douglaſſes, and acted in a man- 


ner that ſhewed he was detmined,, if polnbie, 
to efface all memory of his late defedtion,” His 

fon, and Douglas of Drumlanrig, had ſet on 
flre and plundered the town of Roxburgh, and 


broke down its bridge; while the regent ſent 


complaints. of Henry's conduct to all the courts 
in Europe. That of France intereſted itſelf 
particularly in fayour of the Scots, Who had 


pbpromiſed them a body of men to oppoſe Henry; 
and a bull that had been obtained from pope 
Urban in 1368, was now publifhed, and did 


them great ſervice; the original being now pre- 


ſerved in the Scotch college at Paris. Aber- 


A bon 


cromby has made a pompons diſplay of the 
contents of this bull, great part of Which is 
either very little to the purpoſe, or contains 
abſolute falſhoods ; for his holineſs ſays, “ That 


the moſt Chriſtian kings of Scotland have ever 


been the nobleſt champions of the catholie 


faith, and Roman church, which they have de- 


fended, protected, and propagated through the 
univerſe,” "What follows is of more import - 
| ance; 


DDr 
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ance; for his holineſs, “ with advice and con- o.. 


ſent of his brethren,” and by virtue of his apoſ- 


tolic faith, prohibits, under pain of excommu- 


nication and interdiction, all perſons eccleſiaſti · 
cal and ſecular, of whatſoever dignity and 
rank they may be, to form ſocieties or leagues 


againſt the government of Scotland; to entet 


that kingdom in an hoſtile manner; to diſplay, 
their banners in it; to break down houſes; 
drive away cattle; - make incurſions, depreda- 


tions, Sc. or to protect, favour, counſel: or 


aſſiſt, directly or indirectly, publicly or private» 
ly, any ſuch men, or ſocieties of men, who 


hall preſume to infringe this prohibition.” He 


goes on, and not only declares the offenders to 
de excommunicated, but incapable of being 
abſolved, by any but himfelf and his ſucceſſors, 


unleſs it be upon death - bed, and when th A 


ſhall be thought paſt recovery. He alſo declares 
them to be infamous, and, as ſuch, incapable 
of all privileges, honours, places of truſt or 


profit, and all offices civil, military, or eccle- 


laſtic ; makes void their teſtaments ; degrades 


them from their order of knighthood, orany - 
| pretenſions to 7 nobility; 1 abſolves their | fubjets, 


if they have any, from all the obligations for- 
merly due to them; and, in a word, omits no- 


thing fit to terrify all the enemies of the king 


and kingdom of Scotland, whether foreign or 


domeſtic, into a peaceable diſpoſition with re- 


ſpect to > chem. 41 
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Able. The ſeaſonable publication of this bull was: 


pay, ft attended with the beſt effects for the Scots! It Sc 
_ - Scotland, Contributed to bring Henry to reaſon,” and to th 
extinguiſh the remains of Donald's rebellion; tic 
He and his family, however, were reſtored af. gl 
ter wards to the earldom of Roſs ; and though all 
they ſwore homage, as lords of the Iſles, to the of 
crown of Scotland, they were conſidered as bi 
| feudal princes, and as retaining certain rights M 
in their own dominions that gave them a title To 
to be ſtill comprehended as parties in treaties re 
with foreign powers. What thoſe rights ſpe - ki 
cifically were, does not clearly appear. All we be 
know is, that they claimed an exemption, in au 
certain caſes, from the civil law of Scotland; of 
ind that they had the power. of life and death. rie 
Upon the whole, their caſe was very extraordi- le 
nary ; and our ignorance as to its particulars, cr 
ariſes from the barbarity of the people, who, wu 
in thoſe times, had no means of tranſmitting of 
their hiſtory. The reſt of this year, and great ba 
1a, Part of che year 1411, were ſpent” in negocia- 
tions between Henry and the regent of Scotland, of 
which produced a mutual ceſſation of arms. 5 
Henry ſent over a reinforcement of troops to ma 
the aſſiſtance of the duke of Burgundy, who 5 
Was then in open rebellion againſt the king of is f 
France; and this haſtened the concluſion of the on 
treaty which had been long depending between be 
Henry and the regent of Scotland; for it is = 


certain, that ſome troops were ſent over from pro 
x36 | Seen 2 
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Scotland before the ear 1412. That James .. uu. 
that year reſided at Croydon is without queſ- 


tion; and that he rewarded Sir William Dou- 
glas of Drumlanrig with a grant of an eſtate, 
all written by his own hand, in conſideration 


burgh. This charter has been publiſhed by 
Mr. Anderſon, and is written entirely in the 


royal ſtyle . No mention is made in it of the 


regent; and though it is ſealed only with the 


king's private fignet, he expreſsly orders it to 
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of the ſervice he had done his country at Rox- 


be extended by his chancellor in due form, and 


authenticated under his great ſeal of Scotland. 
The earl of Douglas was the firſt who car- 
ned over the reinforcements to France, in con- 
ſequence of the late engagements between that 
crown and the government of Scotland. He 


was attended by the lord Henry Sinclair, earl 


of Orkney; and having been three times driven 


e 06 A'S throu the grace of God king of acts, til all that 


France, 


back in their voyage by contrary" winds, they 


this lettre hereis or ſeis, ſendis gretynge, Wit ye that we have . 


grauntit, and be this preſentis lettres grauntis, a ſpeciall eonfir- 
matiun in the moſt forme till oure traiſte and wele · belofit coſyng, 
Sir William of Douglas of Drumlangrig, of all the landis that he 
s poſſeſſit and chartrit of within the kyngdome of Scotlande, that 
is for to ſay, the landis of Drumlangrig, of Hawyke, and of 'Sel- 
kirke, the whilkis, charts, and poſſeſſiouns, be this lettre we 
conferme, and will for the mare ſskernes this oure confirmatioune 
be formabilli efter the fourme of oure chanuſſellure, and the te- 
nor of his chartris, ſelit with oure grete ſele in tyme to come. In 


witneſs of the whilkis this preſentis lettres we wrate with oure 


propre hande, under the ſignet uſit in ſelyng of our lettres, as 


now at Croidoune, the laſt date of November, the zer 5 oure 
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3 Icolm- kill, in the Frith of Forth, 


" 


_ _  danded: with a fair wind- on the cnaſt of Han · 
ders. Here it: is ꝓroper to cunnect this hiſtory 
with a ſhort revisw af that af France. Charles 


THE HASTORD. 


After paying their dewotions at the +fhrine 
_ of St. Columb, they det ſail ta fourth time, and 


tte Hach of that kingdom continued tot be in- 


dune, and had; the miisfontube of being-murried 
0 a0 ptinteſi rf Bavaria, und loved: dither 


im, his family, nor people. Sho ws con- 


ardted with his brother, Lewis duke of Ort 
..  leanz; and tliey kept magni cent churta, while | 
the: king and his children were | without the 
neceſſaries of lite. In one of his lueid. intervals, 


While he was ſeufible of his Own miſerable fito- 


ation, be ordered the princes of his bloed to be 


5 fuümmoned to his council. Theſe, beſides the 


DE i Berry, and Bourbon, with therkings of Navarre 


duke of Orleans, were the dukes of Burgundy; 


end: Sicily, Who all of them condemned the 


conduct vf the queen and the duke of Orleans. i 
25 3 retited from. court, and ſohn artet 


the due of f Birgnndy happened. That. princo 


dias one of the greateſt potentates in Europe . 
aud T pergeire, from the continuator of Fordun, 


. that: Alexander Stuart, carl of Mart, was one 
ol bis generals, and chiefly inſtrumental in the 


6 victory . be gained yer the people of Liege. 
9 


his abſence-in that war, the queen and 


5 the other princes of tlie blood ot poſſeſlion of 


I IS 18 | the 
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the king's perſon, and carried him to Tours; but 4A. b. % = 
ſome flight ſubmiſſions offered by the duke of 
Burgundy, procured him his pardon, and he 
was ſeemingly. reconciled to the Orleans family, 
This reconciliation was of no long continuance; 
and the duke of Burgundy: once more formed 
_ party againſt the queen, and the other ' Princes. 
The degeneracy of the French court, at that 
time, was ſuch, that a new accommodation took N 
place, the conſequences of which were a breach 3 
between Henrythe fourth of England, and the 10 
duke of Burgundy, and the . copcluſion, of = 7 
treaty of, marriage. between his daughter and 25 
the dauphin, by which the duke became his | 
guardian, .and conſequently, the management. | 
of public affairs devolved upon him, he being 
in poſſeſſion of the perſon of the king; : as well 5 
a8 of his intended ſon- in- law. 3 
This produced a new 8 pw tie 
princes of the blood againſt. the duke of Bur- 
gundy, which was followed by a freſh accom- 
modation; and that duke again ſtrengthened 
himſelf by an alliance with Henry, to whom he 
was accuſed of having ſold the monarchy of 
france. This brought the Engliſh auxiliaries, 
have mentioned, to his aſſiſtance, about the 
time that the earls of Douglas and Orkney em- 
barked for France. It is diflicult to ſay, what 
part they were to act hen they arrived there; 
for Henry had; by this time, once more broken 
with the duke of Burgundy, and had be- 
Vol. * | „ come 
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4. 4 come the protector and head bf. the other 


Foundation 
of the uni- 


princes of the blood, who were that 'duke's 
enemies.” They were ſoon relieved: from” this 
difficulty, by the duke of Burgundy uniting 


With the princes againſt the Engliſh, who were 


left alone to maintain their own quarrel. Such 


Te was the Rate of affairs in France, when Henry 


the fourth of England died, on the twentieth 


of March 1413, 5 was e yr on 


verſity of 


Aberdeen. 


Henry the fifth. 


This year was Ggigtulbed bh the Wound 
tion of the univerfity of Aberdeen, aud by x 


fingle combat fought before the earl of Doug - 
las, between John Hardy and Thoms Smith, in 
Sen the latter, Who had falſely accufed the 


former of treaſon, was killed. A difference 
having happened between Sir John Drummond 
of Concragie, and Patric” Graham, earl of 


Sͤtrathern, they were reebneiled, by the latter 


giving to the former his ſiſter in marriage, and 


doth of them taking the fatrament together, us 


an aſſurance of friendſhip between them; but 


730 without any effect, for the earl was killed by 


Conduct 4 
Henry the 
fifth of 


* 


. * 2 | 


Drummond and his friends, in the town of 
Crief. The murderers were apprehended; and 
two of them, William Oliphant and his brother 
Arthur, were hanged; ee — 


died of a dyſentery. 2 
Upon the acceſſion of Heory the fiber bug 
Mud to that crown, the whole of his conduct, 


0» * and Private, became very different 
CH: e from 
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ſhip with James, yet one of the firſt acts of his 


* 


with an intention to reſtore him to his father's 


Cobham, who was at the head of the Lollards; 


his reſolution to in vade France, relented in his 
rigour againſt the Scots; for, in April enſuing, 


. . << oo» . r 


Thomas Hamilton, John Bois, John Lyon, Du- 
z Drummond; Adam Cockburn, Alexander 


* SP. 


and ſummoning his council together, he re- 
quired their opinion, whether he ought to 
march againſt Scotland or France. The wiſeſtt 
of his counſellors adviſed him to the latter, all 
ledging that he had little to fear from Scotland. 
while he had her king in his power. The earl 

of Weſtmoreland oppoſed Chicheley, archbiſhop, 

ind the duke of Exeter; in this meaſure, but he 

was over-ruled; and Henry being now fixed in 


he ordered the following gentlemen of that na- 
tion to be fet at liberty, Sir James Douglas, 


Aukenhead," — Brown, John Paterſon, 
„ ; . _mM 206 


from what it had been while he was prince of AD. 00 
Wales. Though he had lived in great friend- 


was to order James, the earl of 
Fife, the lord William Douglas of Dalkeith, and 
Wilkam Giffard, Lig. to be confined: in the 
age ddt Me Pb Ebb Shaw kik Gthrns 
death. He then provided for the defence of 
the borders 'of Scotlatid, and wäfelf toe the 
young earl of Northumberland, who ill re- 
mained in that kingdom, under his prote Qion, | 


lonours and eſtate,” He then ſubdued the lord! 
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Freſh nego- 
tiations. 


James car- 
ried priſoner 
to Windſor. 


Gilbert Dalrymple, and ſeveral others of leſs 
note. This lenity proceeded from Henry's de- 
ſire to keep the Scots, at leaſt, neutral, while he 
Was abſent on his French expedition, but it 


but it brought on three different negotiations 
when the Scotch plenipotentiaries were, Walter 


biſhop of Brechin, William lord of Graham, 
Alexander Ogilvy, ſheriff of Angus, Robert 


William Cockburn, Adam Cockburn, Alexander 


THE. HISTORT 
John Hume, John Wallace, John Scrimgeour, 


was far from being attended with that effect; 


for the ranſom of James. The firſt was in April, 


Lany, and ohn Weems. The next negotiation was 
in July following, when Sir John Sinclair, Sir 


Hog, John Hog, and James Patricſon, were em- 
ployed; and in December the plenipotentiaries 
were Sir William Douglas of Drumlanrig, Alex- 
ander de Eſcheles, and John Wallace. 

So many treaties being ſet on foot during ſo 
ſhort a time, ſufficiently prove the great deſire 
the Scotch nation had for their king's reſtora- 
tion. The regent was equally ſollicitous about 
the redemption of his ſon Murdoc, earl of Fife, 
and ſent his brother the carl of Buchan to treat 
for his ranſom, and likewiſe thoſe of his friends, 
Patric Dunbar of Bele, William Hay of Lochin- 
warret, and William Borthwic, knights. They 
likewiſe had it in commiſſion to renew or pro- 
long the truce; and a new one was concluded, 
which was to laſt no longer than the firſt of 
June 1414. The truth is, Henry never had been 

| in 
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in earneſt with regard to' the redemption of 
James, but he undoubtedly would have con- 
ſented to the ranſom of Murdoc, if his father 
could have undertaken that the Scotch troops 
ſhould be recalled out of France; this, however, 
was ſo far from being the caſe, that the antient 


league between the Scots and the French had 


been renewed ſome years before, and ſworn to 
by Walter earl of Athol, brother to the regent, 
the earls of Buchan and Strathern, William lord 
Graham, John Stuart of Darnley, James Dou- 
glas of Aberdeen, brother to the carl of Douglas, 
and James Douglas of Dalkeith, It was in con- 
ſequence of this, agreement that the Scotch 
auxiliaries had been ſent over to France, under 
the earls of Douglas and Orkney, and were 
every day encreafing, which determined Henry 
to alter his meaſures. We accordingly find, that 
after all negotiations for a farther prolongation 
of the truce, or for the ranſom of James, were at 
an end, that prince was, by Henry's orders, car- 
ried, in the month of Auguſt 1414, from the 
Tower of London to the caſtle of Windſor; and 
that the ſum of three hundred pounds was 
iſſued out of the exchequer of England for his 
maintenance, and that of the earl of Fife and 
ſome others. This ſhameful allowance is a full 
proof that James was not properly ſupplied du- 
ring his captivity by the regent, and partly ac- 
counts for the animoſity which he afterwards 
diſcovered againſt that prince's family. 
| The 
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The truce between Scotland and England be- 
ing expired, and Henry on the point of depart- 
ing for France, the Scots made fo formidable an 
appearance on the Engliſh borders, that Henry, 
to keep them in temper, gave way to a negotia- 
tion for an exchange of the young earl of Nor- 
thumberland, whoſe deliverance he had for ſome 
time reſolved on, and the earl of Fife. It was 


agreed, before Henry ſet ont for France, that 


Robert Stuart, the earl of Fife's fon and heir, 
George Dunbar, ſon and heir to the earl of 
March, the earl of Buchan, the lord Graham, 
John Stuart of Innermeth, Robert Maxwel of 
Calderwood, and Andrew Hall, parſon of Lyſton, 
ſhould eſcort the earl of Northumberland to the 
border, and receive for him, in exchange, the 


- perſon of the earl of Fife, who was on his jour- 


1415. 


The ſiege of 
Berwic at- 


tempted. 


ney for that purpoſe. Some freſh provocations, 
which Henry received, broke off the agreement, 
and the earl of Fife attempted to eſcape; but 
was retaken by one Pudſey, for which he re- 
ceived from Henry twenty pounds ſterling 
2 year, in land, during his life, The exchange, 
however, was completed towards the end of 
the year 1415, or the beginning of the next. 
The truce between the two nations being 
either broken or expired, at the time of Henry's 
departure for France, the Scots not only raiſed 


_ great army, but provided a fleet and a train 


of artillery for beſieging Berwic. This under- 
taking came to nothing, either through the ex- 
6 cellent 
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cellent diſpoſitions made by Henry, or his ſecret 
correſpondence with the regent; and all that 
was done during the campaign was the burn 
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ing of Penrith by the Scots, and of Dumfries 


by the Engliſh. The amazing battle of Agin- 
court, gained by Henry againſt the French, and 
his other ſucceſſes in that country, made very 


little alteration in the affairs between Scotland 


and England ; nor indeed was the ſplendor of 
his victories attended with proportionable con- 
ſequences. The interpoſition of the emperor 
Sigiſmund was very agreeable to Henry, whoſe 
affairs in France were then diſtreſt, That em- 
peror came to Calais, and followed Henry into 
England, where he offered him a plan of an ac- 
commodation, which Henry was far from diſ- 
liking ; and a truce was accordingly reſolved on 
between France and England, in which the 
Scots were included. This ceſſation of hoſtili- 
ties brought on a freſh treaty concerning the 


1416, 


ranſom of James. That prince had been lately 


put into the cuſtody of Sir John Pelham, one of 
the worthieſt knights in England, who was al- 


lowed ſeven hundred pounds a-year for his 


maintenance. The treaty for his ranſom ad- 
vanced ſo far, in 1416, that Henry agreed to his 
viſiting Scotland, upon condition of his forfeit- 
ing a hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, if he 
did not return by a certain day. Hoſtages were 
required for the performance, and they were to 
conſiſt of the following perſons, Walter Stuart 
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4. d. 2416. earl of Athol, and lord of Brechin, Murdoc 


Stuart earl of Fife, John Stuart his brother, earl 


of Buchan, Henry, biſhop of St. Andrew's, Wil: 


liam, biſhop of Glaſgow, Alexander Stuart, carl 
of Marr and Garioch, Archibald earl of Dou- 
glas, Alexander Lindſay, earl of Crawford, 


George Dunbar, ſon and heir of the earl of 


March, and Sir William de Graham, every one 
of whom had a ſafe-conduct granted to himſelf, 


and to a retinue of forty perſons, by the king of 


England, and Sir William Douglas of Drum- 
lanrig, whoſe retinue conſiſted but of twelve. 
Henry had his reaſons, which are foreign to 
this hiſtory, but conſiſted principally of the 
flattering proſpect he now had of conquering 
France, for diſcontinuing this treaty ; but no 
fooner was he embarked for his ſecond expedi- 
tion againſt that country, than the duke of Al. 

bany, and the earl of Douglas, entered into a pri- 
vate correſpondence with the duke of Orleans, 
who was then in England, having been made a 


priſoner at the battle of Agincourt; and, not- 
withſtanding his captivity, continued to have a 


great ſway in the French. government, This 
correſpondence was managed by one Henry 
Talbot, a Yorkſhire gentleman; but Henry, be- 
fore his departure, had fecured, in his intereſt, 
2 favourite domeſtic belonging to the duke of 
Orleans, who privately gave him intelligence of 
all his maſter's motions, 


The 
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The Scotch army. was divided into two bo- 4. p. 14. 


dies, the one under the duke of Albany under- azet. 
took the ſiege of Berwic, and the other under 
the earl of Douglas that of Roxburgh. The 
duke of Bedford, who was then regent of Eng- 
land under Henry, according to the hiſtorians 
of both nations, aſſembled an army, conſiſting 
of a hundred thouſand men, of whom forty | 
thouſand, (if we are to believe what is reported A 
by the duke of Exeter, who ſerved in the ſame | 
campaign,) were regular, well diſciplined troops. 
I am inclined to believe, that thoſe numbers 
were exaggerated, in order to daunt the Scots. 
The archbiſhop of -York, the earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Weſtmoreland, ſerved under 
the regent duke of England, and the earl of 
Northumberland was entruſted with a diviſion 
of the army againſt the Scots, who were em- 
ployed in the ſiege of Berwic, which made a 
very gallant defence. The regent of Scotland 
hearing of the earls approach, abandoned his 
enterprize, and retreated towards Scotland. 
The Scotch army, before Roxburgh, is ſaid to 
have defeated the Engliſh in an engagement, the 
particulars of which have come to our hands; 
but that muſt be a miſtake, for they followed the 
example of their countrymen before Berwic,and 
retreated to Scotland. Such are the Jame ac- 
counts we have of this attempt, which was fo 
ill concerted, that the common people of Scot- 
land called it the Folle- raid, or the fooliſh ex- 
Vox, III. Kk pedition. 
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from the continuator of Fordun, and is by no 


means to be diſregarded, gives great weight to 


the relations of the Engliſh, who ſay that the 


Scots were entirely baffled. On the other hand, 
there is the greateſt reaſon for believing, that 

there was an under-hand correſpondence be- 
"tween the Engliſh generals and the regent, or 
ſome of the heads of the Scots, becauſe the lat- 
ter, ſo far as we know, retired with little or no 
loſs, and without being purſued. In the main, 
J am inclined to believe that the regent was 

not in earneſt, and that he was forced upon the 
invaſion by the impatience of the Scots, for the 
; preſence of their king. 

N Henry the fifth was at "this. time making 2 


Behaviour \ 


of the Scots victorious progreſs in France, in which he was 


in France, 


Aber- 
eromby. 


favoured by the unnatural diviſions of that 
court; and in 1418, he made himſelf maſter of 
Rouen, the capital of Normandy. The chief re- 
ſiſtance he and his friends encountered in the 
field, was from the Scotch auxiliaries ſerving 


there, and from the firmneſs of the dauphin him- 
ſelf. After the reduction of Normandy, all the 


: townsof France ſubmitted, almoſt to the gates of 


Paris, excepting Freſnoy, which had a Scotch 


garriſon, commanded by Sir Thomas Quellc- 


tray, and Sir William Douglas. Though they 
were deprived of all hopes of relief, they made 


ſeveral ſallies upon the enemy. In one of them 
2 hundred — were killed; and the 
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ſtandard of Sir William Douglas being taken, 4. p. . wah | 
it was hung up by Henry's orders, as a trophy, 
in St. Mary's church at Rouen. The garriſon . 
continued to make a brave defence; and, if we 
are to believe the archbiſhop of Rheims, who; 
wrote the hiſtory of Charles the ſixth, defend- 
ed the place for ſixteen months; nor would 
Henry ſuffer it to be comprehended in any of 
the various truces which he made with the 
French and the duke of Burgundy at that 
time. It was, however, at laſt forced to ſub- 
mit to the conqueror. N 
The dauphin of France 1 forſaken by his 147, 
parents, his relations, his ſervants, and ſubjects, 
caſt his eyes towards the Scots, the faithful 
allies of his family, and ſent, this year, the duke 
of Vendoſme to negotiate a new ſupply of 
troops from that country. The regent duke of 
Albany was now old and infirm, and inſulted 
by his eldeſt ſon Murdoc; but he had other ſons, 
who were men of honour and principle ; and- 
there can be no doubt that, in all matters of 
government, they took their directions from 
james, who was now highly careſſed by Henry. 
The duke of Vendoſme's demand was for ſeven 
thouſand men, who were immediately raiſed, 
and the command of them was given to John 
earl of Buchan. The chief officers under him 
were his brother Robert, Archibald earl of Wig- 
ton, ſon to the earl of Douglas, Sir Alexander 
Lindſay, brother to the earl of Crawford, and 
Kk 2 . Sir 
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AD 1420 Sir Thomas Swinton. The Caſtilians, who were 


the only allies beſides the Scots, who counte- 


nanced the dauphin, ſent him ſome ſhips, which 


carried over part of thoſe auxiliaries from Scot- 
land, 6 805 the end of the year 1419, and the 
remainder in 1420. Henry had fitted out a 


large fleet in 1419, to intercept the Caſtilian 


Death of the 
regent duke 


oi Albany. 


fleet, but it landed ſafe at Rochelle. 

On the third of September the regent duke 
died, being now fourſcore years of age, in the 
caſtle of Stirling, and was buried at Dumfermling. 


If we except his ambition, and his deſire to ag- 


. * : 1 
* 
- 0 


grandize his own family, few princes of that, or 
any other age, diſcovered greater qualifications 
for government than he did; and the wiſdom of 
his adminiſtration alone prefervedScotland from 
the miſeries in which it muſt have'been otherwiſe 
involved, during her- king's captivity. Some, 
as I have already hinted, have endeavoured 
to vindicate him from the charge of hav- 
ing murdered the duke of Rotheſay, chiefly 
becauſe, according to them, Boece is the firſt 
hiſtorian who mentions it, and as it is not taken 
notice of by Winton, who lived at the time; but 
the cataſtrophe of that unfortunate prince is very 


circumſtantially related by Bower, or, as he is 


called by others, Bowmaker, who wrote before 
Boece *. As to the ſilence of Winton, who 


* In the Harleian MSS of Fordun, and his continuator, Bower 
himſelf fays, that he wrote in the 22 1441, which is confirmed. 
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that the regent was his friend and patron; and 
therefore it cannot be expected that Winton 
would charge him with ſo foul a crime, not to 
mention the danger to which he muſt have ex- 
poſed himſelf. Even Bower is ſo cautious, that 
he ſays, The prince was worn out by a dyſen- 
tery, or, according to ſome, by hunger.“ In 
ſhort, the whole complexion of the regent's ad- 
miniſtration proves, that he was by no means 
deſirous of the king's return, or of reſigning the 
government; and poſſibly, when we conſider the 
titles he aſſumed to himſelf, he might revive, 
among his party, the old doctrine of the colla- 
teral ſucceſſion. The flouriſhing ſtate in which 
Scotland was in under his adminiſtration, the 
equality to which ſhe was raiſed with Eng- 
land, and the other powers upon the continent; 
and above all, the large ſupplies ſhe was enabled 
to ſend to her allies, are ſo many evidences of 
this regent's abilities. Before I cloſe his charac- 
ter, I muſt obſerve one very extraordinary piece 
of policy he made uſe of, which was that of al- 
ways keeping alive a pretender to the crown of 
England, in the perſon of the ſuppoſed Richard; 
for the laſt impoſtor of this kind, after leading 


a ſequeſtered life, as has been hinted, under the 


maſk of devotion, died pretty much about the 
lame time with the regent himſelf, 


by the MSS commonly called the Black-book of Paiſley, which. 


as carried out of Scotland by the lord Fairfax. 


Such 
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Such was the veneration of the public for 


the memory of the duke of Albany, that 


his poſt of regent devolved upon his eldeſt 
ſon Murdoc, though no way qualified for the 
ſtation. There is not, perhaps, in hiſtory, a ſitu- 
ation parallel to that of the Scotch nation at 
this time. Their favourite ally took part with 
their capital enemy, who was maſter of their 
king's perſon. The ſame ally had diſinherited 
and proſcribed his ſon, whoſe quarrel he eſpouſ- 
ed, and who was now tottering on the verge 
of ruin. Thus the Scots had the honour of, 
perhaps, being the firſt people who diſtinguiſh- 
ed between the letter and the ſpirit of a treaty, 
in 2 manner which has immortalized their me- 
mories, even among their enemies. Un- 
daunted by the power, and unwarped by the 
arts, of the greateſt and moſt ambitious prince of 
his age, and unawed even by the danger of their 
own king, whom they adored, they preferred 
good faith to all conſiderations; a conduct 
equally wiſe as virtuous. The French, it 1s 
true, never after were grateful enough to re- 
ward the. ſervices done them by.the Scotch na- 
tion; nor had the latter ſerved them only on 
their own account; for we are to conſider that, 
had Henry become the peaceable poſſeſſor of 
their throne as well as that of England, Scot- 
land muſt have become a province to both, 

without ſcarcely being able to make a ſtruggle 
for her liberties. 


The 
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The arrival of the Scotch auxiliaries gave ſo 
ſudden a turn to'the French affairs, that Henry 
became, all of a ſudden, pacific, upon being of- 
fered, on the part of the French court, all his 
Norman conqueſts, and the territory ceded to 
England by the treaty of Bretigny. Henry, 
truſting to his being maſter of the perſon of 
james, demanded thoſe territories in ſovereign- 
ty; which was refuſed him, and the dauphin 
united with the duke of Burgundy againſt the 
Engliſh. Henry, however, continued ſtill vic- 
torious on the ſide of Paris; but he received ſe- 


veral checks from the Scots, who even threaten- 


ed to beſiege Bayonne, and were daily pour- 
ing reinforcements into France, by the Caſtilian 
tranſports. In the mean time, the duke of Bur- 
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gundy was perfidiouſly murdered by the dau- 


phin's orders, and the young duke joined with 


Henry in revenging his father's death; nor was 


there a perſon in France, at this time, ſo unpo- 
pular as the dauphin. At this juncture, nothing 
would have been ſo fatal to Henry's affairs as the 
arrival of theduke of Orleans (who continued to 
be {till a priſoner in England) in France. Henry 
ſtill received intelligence of his keeping a ſecret 
correſpondence with the Scotch government, 
and therefore wrote the following curious letter 
to one of his noblemen in the north *, which, 


* See Hearne's appendix to the Life of Henry the Fifth, by an 
author who calls himſelf Titus Livius, and who had a penſion 
from * as his  hiſtorigrapher. 
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A. p. 1420, though material to the Scotch affairs at this 


Treety of 
Troyes, 


do defend. Wherefore I wole, that the duke 


other diſport. 


time, has been omitted by all their hiſtorians. 
«Furthermore, I wrote, that ye commend with 
my brother, with the chancellor, with my 
couſin of Northumberland, and my couſin of 
Weſtmoreland, and that ye ſet a good ordi- 
nance for my north marches, and eſpecially for 
the duke of Orleance, and all- the remanant of 
my priſoners of France, and alſo for the king of 
Scotland. For, as I am' ſecretly informed, by a 
man of a right noteable eſtate in this lond, that 
there hath" been a man of the duke of Orleance 
in Scotland, and accorded with the duke of Al- 
bany, that this next ſummer he ſhall bring in 
the manuel militia of Scotland, to ſtir what he 
may ; and alſo that there ſhould be founden 
ways to the having a way, ſpecially of the duke 
of Orleance; and alſo of the king, as well as of 
the remanant of my foreſaid priſoners: that God 


of Orleance be kept ſtill within the caſtle of Pom- 
fret, without going to Robert's place, or to any 
For it is better he lack his dif- 
port, than we were diſteyned of all the reman- 
ant. Do thus ye thinketh.” 

From this letter we perceive, that ſome dif. 


poſitions had been made for James , eſcaping 
from his confinement ; but the treaty of Troyes, 


which ſoon followed, placed Henry at the ſum- 
mit of his ambition, by his being ſolemnly ac- 


knowledged * all but the dauphin's party, 
which 
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which was then very conſiderable in France, 4 D. 1420s 


the regent and heir of that kingdom; the treaty 


being guarantied by the emperor Sigiſmund, 


the palatine of the Rhine, and the duke of Ba- 
varia, who became parties with Henry againſt 
the dauphin. The latter had, by the aſſiſtance 


of the Scots, garriſoned Melun, Montereau, 


Montargis, Meux, and Compeigne; and he 


ſtormed Pont d*Eſprit-in Languedoc. Having 


likewiſe reduced Niſmes, he ordered a general 
rendezyous of all his troops to be held at 
Bourges in Berry. This gave a ſlight check to 
Henry's arms; but he ſoon recovered Mon- 
tereau, and made diſpoſitions for beſieging Me- 
lun. As this place was of itſelf ſtrong, and 
defended by a good garriſon, under a brave 
officer, Henry had ſent for reinforcements from 
England, under his brother, the duke of Bed- 
ford, who, by his orders, brought over with 
him, at the ſame time, the king of Scotland. 
Upon his arrival at the Engliſh camp before 
Melun, Henry put him in mind of the obliga- 
tions he lay under to himſelf and his father, 
and acquainted him, that he might now pur- 


chaſe his liberty, if he would publiſh an or- 


der, under his hand, requiring all the Scots to 
depart out of France. The anſwer of James, 
in this trying ſituation, was polite, but, at the 


being, according to the beſt authorities, to the 
following effect: That as to the entertain- 
Vol. III. ; 5 ment 


fame time, magnanimous, and truly royal; 
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were all the retribution which his capacity ſuf- 
fered him to make: that his majeſty's requeſt 
was unreaſonable, becauſe his ſubjects would 
look upon it as the effects of compulſion : but, 
ſuppoſing himſelf to be free, his majeſty muſt 
have the meaneſt opinion of him, if he ſhould 
put any conſideration in competition with. the 
happineſs of his people: and concluded with 
conjuring Henry not to require of him things 
that muſt diſhonour his character, and belye 
the education and the noble examples he had 
received at the Engliſh court.” 

Henry appeared aſhamed to preſs his unman- 
ly requeſt farther, but he did not fail of making 
all the advantage he. could of his royal pri- 
ſoner; nor were all the Scots, at this time, 
united in their ſentiments. Many of them 
obtained paſſports from Henry to repair to 
France, that they, might form a body-guard to 
their young king. Among thoſe the chief was 


Sir William Douglas of Drumlanrig, who re- 


ceived a ſafe- conduct from Henry to go to 
France with twenty in his company ; but with 
this remarkable proviſo; That they ſhould do 
nothing prejudicial to him (the king of Eng: 
land) or to his deareſt father, the king ot 
France.” From this proviſo it is plain, that 


the errand of Douglas to France was not to 


ſerve in the Engliſh army, but to attend his 
maſter, The lord Gordon carried with him 


fort) 
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forty lances and an hundred horſe; the lord A. p. 1420. 
Forbes was attended by the ſame number; Sir 
Alexander and Sir Fergus Kennedy by thirty 
lances and ſixty horſe; Sir John Sinclair by as 
many, and two eſquires; Sir William Blair 
and John Winton by a retinue of twelve per- 
ſons each; and all of them prepared to go to 
France to receive their ſovereign's commands. 
Whether they actually arrived there does not 
appear; but it is certain, that ſome of them at- 
tended James, and were at leaſt ſpectators of 
Henry's warlike operations. Their unſeaſon- 
able loyalty gave james great uneaſineſs. He 
could not order them to depart France without 
groſsly affronting Henry, and acting incon- 
ſiſtently with his own declaration. Henry, on 
the other hand, made a moſt ungenerous uſe of 
their zeal for their king's perſon; for he de- 
clared, that all the Scots in the dauphin's ſer- 
vice were rebels to their lawful ſovereign, and 
he would treat them as ſuch, wherever they 
fell into his hands. 


to 

th It was not long before he had an opportu- 1, ey 

lo nity of putting his barbarous menace into exe- 10 the Scots 
in France. 


cution. The town and caſtle of Melun, after a 
brave reſiſtance againſt continued attacks for 
eighteen weeks, was obliged through famine to 
accept of a capitulation; one of the articles of 
which was, „ That all the Engliſh and Scots in 
the place ſhould be reſigned to the abſolute 
diſpoſal o: the king of England;“ and Henry 
L12 actually 
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A. P. 1421, actually ordered twenty Scotch ſoldiers to be 


immediately hanged up as rebels, beſides vio- 
lating the capitulation in other reſpects. It 


does not appear, that James was along with 


Henry when he made his entry, as regent of 
France, into Paris; but he certainly returned 
with him to England in the year 142 1. Upon 


his arrival there, he heard that the Scots under 
the earl of Douglas had made an irruption into 


England, from whence they had carried off an 


immenſe booty, after burning Newark; that 
they had been forced, by a peſtilence then 


raging in the north of England, to return to 
their own country; but that it was expected 
every day they would renew their invaſion. 
Henry's ſentiments with regard to the Scots 
were, by this time, greatly altered. Inſtead 


of making repriſals by fire and ſword, he 
made a peaceable progreſs with his beautiful 


queen to York, where he invited the earl of 
Douglas to a conference in April; and the earl 
agreed to ſerve him, during life, by fea or 
land, abroad or at home, as often as required, 
againſt all living (his own liege-lord, the king 
of Scotland, being excepted) with two hun- 
dred foot and as many horſe, and that at his 
own charges; the king of England allowing 


him a yearly revenue of two hundred pounds, 


for paying his expence in going by ſea or land 
to the army. I ſhall not attempt to defend this 
treaty, though the meaſure may certainly be 

alle- 


<> 
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alley tated by its being made with the canſoct. A. D. 2421. 
of James. 

That prince, we may n . Was, A new ne- 

by this time, tired of his long captivity. Hen- —— 
ry, at the ſame time he made his agreement 
with the earl of Douglas, declared, that he was 
reſolved to carry James once more with him 
into France; but he promiſed, that three months 
after their return from that kingdom, he ſhould 
be at liberty to reſide, for a certain time, in 
his kingdom of Scotland, upon Henry's reteiv-. 
ing the following noblemen as hoſtages for his 
return. Theſe. were, Walter Stuart earl of 
Athol; Walter Stuart, ſon and heir of the duke 
of Albany ; Thomas carl of Murray, William 
| ear] of Angus, Alexander earl of Crawford, 
William earl of Orkney; the biſhops of St. 
Andrew's, Glaſgow, Dunkeld, and Murray; 
James Douglas, ſecond fon to the earl of Dou- 
glas; Robert lord of Erſkine, William Hay, 
lord of Errol, and conſtable of Scotland; Ro- 
bert Stuart, lord of Lorn; James Sandilands, 
lord of Calder; Malcolm Fleming, lord of Big - 
gar; James Hamilton, lord of Cadzow ; Tho- 
mas Boyd, lord of Kilmarnock ; Robert Keith, 
marſhal of Scotland; and William *. 
lord of Borthwick. 1 en 

During Henry's reſidence in England, the 8 


s, 
1d Norman and Anjovine nobility. declared for e , 


the dauphin; and the latter were protected by be Scou. 


the Scots, who lay in their duchy. The duke 
of 
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ed the Engliſh army in France; and reſolving 
to ſtrike ſome important blow during his bro- 
ther's abſence, advanced towards Baugy, in- 
tending to beſiege it. The earl of Buchan, 


hearing of his march, called in his parties un- 


der the earl of Wigton and la Hire, a French 
officer, with an intention to fight the duke. 
The Scots were then encamped about four 
miles from Baugy, at a town where they in- 
tended to celebrate Eaſter; and the duke, in- 


ſtead of beſieging Baugy, marched to Beaufort 


in the neighbourhood, in hopes of ſurpriſing 
the Scots. The earl of Buchan, ſuſpecting his 
intention, diſpatched his couſin, Sir John Stu- 
art of Darnley, with about forty picked horſe- 
men, to obſerve the enemy's motions. This 
party falling in with the whole Engliſh army, 
eſcaped back to the Scotch camp with great 
difficulty; and the earl of Buchan had juſt time 
to fend Stuart of Railſtone, with a ſmall detach- 
ment, to make ſure of a ſmall bridge, which was 
the only paſſage over the deep rapid brook of 
Baugy. Stuart had the good fortune to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the bridge, from whence the duke of 


Clarence ſought to diſlodge him; but he being 
reinforced by two hundred Scotchmen, under 
Hugh Kennedy, gained ſo much time by a 
brave reſiſtance, that before the duke could 
force his paſſage over the bridge, the earl of 
Buchan was prepared to receive him in a field 
in 
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in the neighbourhood of Baugy. The: duke A. D. 1427. 


incautiouſly continued the purſuit of Stuart's 
party; and falling in with the advanced guard 
of the Scots, conſiſting of no more than two 
hundred men, commanded by the earl of Bu- 
chan himſelf, he was ſingled out by Sir Thomas 
Swinton, who wounded him in the face with 
his lance, and then he was diſpatched by the 


earl of Buchan's mace. The battle then be- 


come general and bloody; but the Engliſh 
were totally defeated, with the loſs of ſixteen 
hundred and ſeventeen (though the French 
and ſome Scotch hiſtorians make them' amount 
to three thouſand) men. Among the killed, 
on the part of the Engliſh, beſides the duke of 
Clarence, were the earl of Kent *, with the 
lords Roos and Grey, of Codnor. The chief 
of the priſoners were the earl of Somerſet (who 
was taken by one Laurence Vernor, a Scotch 
gentleman, and afterwards a knight); the-earl 
of Huntingdon (who was taken by one Sir 
John Lyon +); the earl of Strafford, who was 
likewiſe count of Perche in France; the lord 
Thomas, brother to the earl of Somerſet, whoſe 
ſiter was afterwards married to James ; and 
the lord Fitz-Walter, who was taken by Henry 


* His death is not mentioned by ſome of the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians; but Bower makes mention of an n of Riddeſdale, who 
was lain! in this action. 

+ Called by Bower Lyon Bold; but I f ale the latter ſylla- 
ble to have been only an epithet, 


Cun- 
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2D. . Cunningham, a Scotchman. This action coſt 


3 


the Scots no more than twelve men. When 
the news of the Engliſh defeat was carried to 
pope: Martin the fifth at Rome, his reflection 


upon it was, That the Scots had always been 


excellent antidotes to the Engliſh &.“ 
This defeat at Baugy is attributed to the im- 


petuoſity of the duke of Clarence, who refuſed 
to take the earl of Huntingdon's advice, by 


waiting for the reinforcements that were on 
their march under the earl of Saliſbury. Theſe 
accordingly came up before the battle was 
quite over ; but all they could do was to fa- 
vour the retreat of their countrymen, and to 
carry off the duke of Clarence's body +. Upon 
this victory, the dauphin gave the ſword of 
conſtable of France to the earl of Buchan, who 
immediately formed the ſiege of Alencon. The 
earl of Saliſbury attempted to raiſe it, but was 
defeated, with the loſs of ſome hundreds of his 
men. All the glorious ſervices of the Scots to 


the French ſerved only. to encreaſe the malice 


* This bon mot, if it is ſuch, is preterved in the two following 
monk1ſh rhymes. 


Pontifex ſapremus Martinus fert vice quintus, 
Antidotum Scoti Anglorum ſunt bene noti. 


1 have, i in my account of this battle, chiefly followed Bower, 
whoſe narrative agrees with the beſt hiſtorians of the time. Later 
Engliſh writers pretend, , that the Scots and French loſt eleven 
hundred men in the action. It is true, the diſproportion of the 
numbers flain on both ſides is very great, but not ſo great as we 
find in many Engliſn relations of battles on by the Scots to the 
u 


and 
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and envy of the latter towards their brave de- . p. 1421 - 
liverers, whom they called, “ guzzlers of wine, 
and guttlers of mutton,” The dauphin was in 
no condition to reſent thoſe inſults againſt his 
allies, which were thrown out in his own pre- 
ſence, But, after the battle of Baugy, calling 
them before him,“ What do you now think, 
gentlemen, ſaid he, of the Scotch guzzlers of 
wine, and guttlers of mutton ?? We have rea- 
ſon, however, to believe, that the malice of 
their French enemies was carried farther. than 
railing ; for it is certain, that the Scots were 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Alengon, becauſe 
they were not furniſhed with artillery to carry 
it on. After the ſiege was raiſed, the conſta- 
ble and the earl of Wigton took up their quar- 
ters at a place called by Bower Chatillon, from 
whence they continually harraſſed the Engliſh, 
recovered ſeveral places for the dauphin, and 
performed many noble feats of war. 5 
Henry, about this time, arrived in France 1423. 


with thirty thouſand freſh troops, carrying ic, - 


with him the king of Scotland. This army, og * 
joined with the Engliſh already in France, 

proved irreſiſtible, and bore down all before 

it. Among other places, he took Meaux by 
capitulation; but hanged up all the Scots he 
found in the garriſon. After an uninterrupted 

courſe of victories, all of which are foreign to 

this hiſtory, he fell ill at Senlis, and was car- 5 | 
ned to Vincennes, where he expired. The | 
Vor. III, M m | Scotch 
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A. D. 422, Scotch hiſtorian, Bower, according to the ſy. 


perſtition of the times, attributes his mortal 
neſs (which proved to be a fiſtula, or inflam. 
mation of the anus) to his violating the ſhrine 
of Fiacre, a Scotch faint, whom I have men- 
tioned in a former part of this hiſtory. The 
fame, with other ridiculous particulats of the 
like kind, have been related by modern French 
hiſtorians, who ought to have been better in- 


ſtructed. The truth ſeems to be, that Henry's 


cruelty in putting his enemies, eſpecially the 
Scots, to death in cold blood, gave great of- 
fence, even to the French of his own party, 
After he had taken Meaux, he ordered part of 
his army to attack the ſanctuary of St. Fiacre, 
to which, on account of the reputed fandtity of 
the place, the country people had driven their 
cattle and effects, which the Engliſh not only 
carried off, but ſtruck off the head of the French 
officer who had them in charge, and put about 
three hundred of the inhabitants to the ſword. 


The phyſicians who attended Henry in his laf 


illneſs, not rightly comprehending the nature 
of his diſeaſe, aſcribed it to his violating the 
ſhrine of St. Fiacre. Wherever I go, replied 
Henry, knitting his brow, I am bearded by 
Scotchmen, either alive or dead &.“ All we 
can gather from the-whole is, that Henry died 


Ad hec rex torvo vultu & ferali voce reſpondit, Quocunqut 
perrexero, tam vivos Scotos quam defunctos in barbam mean 
reperio. I fuſpeU that St. Fiacre's true name was Fergus. 


of 
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of 2 diſeaſe then called, by the French, St. 


p Fiacre's evil, which might ſtrike his ignorant 
1 


phyſicians with ſuperſtitious notions. . His death 
was followed by that of his father-in-law, 


ſon, Henry the fixth, who was crowned king 
of France likewiſe, while he was in his cradle. 

The dauphin now aſſumed the title of Charles 
the ſeventh ; but his fituation was little bet- 
tered by the death of Henry the fifth, whoſe 
two brothers, the dukes of Bedford and Glou- 


other of England, ſupplied his place with great 
abilities; and their ſucceſs was ſuch, that king 


went under the mock title of The Little King 
of Bourges,” the only place of any conſequence 
that now acknowledged his authority. He 
was, at this time, not much above twenty 
years of age; and all his hopes lay, as before, 
n the friendſhip of the Scots, and the growing 
uUllike of the French towards their Engliſh 


zuxiliaries, among other places, took Avranches; 
but Bower ſays, that they ſuffered the Engliſh 
garriſon to depart with their horſes and arms. 
This poſſibly was owing to the capitulation ; 
otherwiſe, conſidering the provocations the 
Scotch auxiliaries had met with from the Eng- 
ſh, who treated them as rebels, we can ſcarce- 
M m 3 ly 


Charles the ſixth of France; and he himſelf 
was ſucceeded in the crown of England by his 


maſters, After the battle of Baugy, the Scotch 
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Contĩinua- 
tion of the 
war in 
France, 


ceſter, the former regent of France, and the 


Charles, through the greateſt part of France, 
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A.D. 1422. ly ſuppoſe they would have been ſo moderate. 
The large preparations making by the duke of 
Bedford to continue the war, induced Charles 
to apply to the conſtable and the earl of Wig. 
ton (who, about this time, were preparing to 
ſet out for Scotland on their private affairs) to 
ſollicit a freſh ſupply of men for his ſervice, 
The conſtable, who went to finiſh a marriage 
be had concluded with the earl of Douglas“ 
daughter, promiſed him all his intereſt in this 
follicitation ; and, upon his arrival in Scotland, 
he not only prevailed with the ſtates to vote a 
ſupply of eight thouſand freſh auxiliaries to 
Charles, but with his new father-in-law, the 
earl of Douglas, to accept of a command in the 
French ſervice. During the abſence of thoſe 
two great men in Scotland, Stuart of Darnley, 
the earl of Buchan's near relation, commanded 
the Scotch auxiliaries in France; and was re- 
warded by Charles, about this time, with the 
lordſhip of Aubigny, and two other very fine 

eſtates, Ernette and Concrefſant. 
Diode er The internal affairs of Scotland were, at this | 
Sole, time, in a miſerable ſituation. The regent 
duke had neither ſpirit nor abilities for govern- 
ing even his own family. The nation became 
no more uneaſy than ever at the detention of 
their king in England. Being no longer in- 
fluenced by the great capacity of the late regent, 
ſo total an anarchy prevailed all over the king: 
dom, that Murdoc thought he had now 10 
IV ſafety 
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ſafety but in recalling James, to which. he de- 4. DION 


_ voted himſelf in good earneſt; and in this he 


was aſſiſted by the arrival of his brother the 
conſtable, and the diſpoſition of the earl of 
Douglas. That nobleman's engagements with 
Henry the fifth had been cancelled, either by 
the death of that monarch, or by the Engliſh 


regent's refuſing to fulfil them. Perhaps he 


was not a little influenced by the title of duke 
of Touraine, which, with the duchy, was now 
offered him by Charles, and actually ſoon after 
inveſted in him ; but be that as it may, he un- 
dertook to carry over to France five thouſand 
of the freſh auxiliaries, and another of his ſons, 
in place of the earl of Wigton, who was indif- 
poſed. 
The ſucceſſes of the Engliſh arms ſtill conti- 

nued in France ; and early in the year 1423, 


1423. 
The Scots 


France. 


the earl of Saliſbury ſurpriſed the ſtrong paſs 


of Crevante, upon the river Younne, ſix miles 
above Auxerre. The lord d'Aubigny was then 
marching to ſupport Charles's arms in Cham- 
pagne ; but received, as he was preparing to. 


paſs the Loire at Sien, orders from that prince, 


either to ſave or to retake Crevante. This or- 
der obliged d' Aubigny to alter his route; which 
the duke of Bedford underſtanding, he ſent 
the earl of Saliſbury a ſtrong reinforcement un- 
der the marſhal of Burgundy, with orders to 
riſk every thing in defence of the place. Charles, 
upon this, was ſo ill-adviſed as to ſend the 

marſhal 
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A-P. 2423. marſhal Severac to take upon him the chief 


command, with z body of raw, undiſciplined, 
men, by which the whole amounted to about 
fourteen thouſand, of whom, it is agreed by 
all hiſtorians, only the five thouſand Scots were 
ſoldiers. Charles, ſenſible of this, had ordered 
the marſhal, if poſſible, to avoid a general en · 
gagement, as they were between the enemy 
and the town, The earl of Saliſbury's army 
was as numerous as that of the confederates, 
but compoſed of the flower of the Engliſh and 
Burgundian troops then ſerving in France, 
The diſpolition made by the confederates was 
ſuch, that the earl of Saliſbury could not at- 
tack them with any probability of ſucceſs, and 
therefore made a feint to get between them 
and the place. This occaſioned an obſtinate 
diſpute about the poſſeſſion of a bridge, which 
drawing the attention of the French to that 
fide, the Engliſh took the opportunity of ford- 

ing the river, and gaining the oppoſite bank, 
While the diſpute at the bridge laſted, the 
marſhal Severac was buſied in ordering the re- 
treat of his maſter” eps who he knew 
could not ſtand an engagement; and marching 
off at their head, he left the Scots to make head 
againſt all the Engliſh army. They were joined 
by a few brave French officers, who admired 
their courage; but, after an obſtinate diſpute, 
twelve hundred of them were cut in pieces, and 
d' Aubigny made a priſoner, Several Scotch 
oflicers 
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officers of diſtinction were in the number of the 4 5. ur 


ſlain, as were the French earl of Ventadour, 
and the Sieurs Bellai and Gammaches. The 
loſs of the Engliſh amounted to about five hun- 
dred, befides ſome of their beſt officers. The 
gaining this battle by the Engliſh was attended 
with very diſagreeable conſequences to the af- 
fairs of Charles in France. 

The regent duke of Bedford was become, by 
this time, ſenſible of his brother's miſtaken 
conduct towards the Scots; and that it was 
impoſſible for the Engliſh affairs in France to 
proſper, if Charles ſhould continue to receive 
freſh reinforcements from Scotland. He had, 
in the beginning of his regency, treated the 
Scots whom he found in arms on the fide of 
Charles with the ſame ſeverity, or rather cru- 
elty, that had been practiſed by Henry ; but 
being now convinced of his error, he would 
have immediately ſet James at liberty, had it 
been in his power; but he was obliged to 
take the ſenſe of the Engliſhi\council. It does 
not appear, that the earl of Douglas had, at 
this time, left Scotland. He had, on the nine- 
teenth of April, been created duke of Tou- 
raine, and lieutenant-general of all the troops in 
France, natives as well as Scotch. He had like- 
wiſe formally renounced his engagements with 
the Engliſh crown, and had taken an oath of 
fidelity, as duke of Touraine, to Charles, pro- 
miſing to maintain, within the dukedom, all 
the 
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A new 
convention. 


the rights of the crown, with reſpe& to coinage 
of money, aids, ſubſidies, and levies of men. 
The earl of Buchan, who ſeems to have been 2 
ſtateſman as well as a general, performed a 
{till greater ſervice to Charles. After the de- 
parture of the earl of Douglas, he carried into 
execution as bold a meaſure as the annals of any 
people can boaſt of. - The loſs of the Scots at 
the battle of Crevante, the detention of their 
king, and the rapid progreſs of the duke of 
Bedford's arms, ſerved only to exaſperate them 
againſt the Engliſh government; and they 
courted every opportunity of revenge. Charles 
had taken care to ſend along with the earl of 
Buchan certain truſty agents; with full powers 
to ratify whatever ſhould be concluded in his 
name; and the earl found the regent, his eldeſt 
ſon Walter, the earl of Athol, with all the 
leading men, barons, and prelates of Scotland, 
entirely diſpoſed in favour of France. In the 
month of October, at a meeting of the ſtates, 
and in preſence of the French ambaſſadors, the 
whole afſembly took an oath, that they would 
preſerve the old league with France inviolably ; 
that they would aſſiſt Charles in his wars not 
only with the Engliſh, but with other nations, 
with whom they would not, without his con- 
ſent, even conclude a truce. To this oath was 
added an engagement, that their king ſhould 
ratify, upon his return, all that they had un- 


dertaken, 
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ples of that Scotch loyalty which has been ſo 


Innes, and their other hiſtorians, advocates for 
arbitrary power, which they conceive to be the 
object of loyalty. The Scots, of the time I now 
treat of, and in the days of Robert Bruce, as 
appears from their celebrated letter to the pope, 
had different notions of that abuſed word. 
They knew no uſe of a king but to preſerve the 
rights and independency of his ſubjects; and 
they always ſhewed themſelves ready to reſign 
whatever could be dear to them, for ſuch a 
prince. Their beſt kings, on the other hand, had 


never entertained an idea of any other conſtitu- 


tion prevailing in Scotland; nor ever thought 
of inforcing any meaſure that was diſagreeable 
to the ſtates of the kingdom. Thus the Scots 


may be ſaid to have been loyal to their kings, 


becauſe their kings were loyal to their laws. 
The obligation they entered into, at this time, 
was perfectly conformable to the declaration of 
their anceſtors in the letter I have ſo often men- 
tioned, that, if the king ſhould not act accord- 
ing to their laws and conſtitutions, they would 
drive him from his throne, and place another in 
his room. In conſequence of this great princi- 
ple, they knew they were well founded, when 
they undertook that the king ſhould made good 
their engagements, becauſe, if he did not, they 


YoL-lE Nn knew 


bs 
This tranſaction opens to us the true princi- 4D: 1423. 


Principles 
of Scotch 


boaſted of by the Mackenzies, Abercroniby, .. 
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1.5. 263 knew that they had the remedy in their own 


Treaty 
which 
James ob- 
tained his 
liberty» 
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hands “. 

The ſpirit of the Engliſh ——— anne 
to ſubſide in proportion as that of the Scotgh 
roſe. James Was now highly careſſed, and at his 
own liberty, within certain bounds. The Eng- 


liſh even conſulted him about the manner of 


conducting the treaty for his ranſom; and one 
Dougal Drummond, a prieſt, was fent with a 
ſafe - conduct for the biſhop of Glaſgow, chan- 
cellor of Scotland, Dunbar, earl of March, John 
Montgomery of Ardroflan, 'Sir Patric Dunbar 
of Bele, Sir Robert Lawder of Edringtan, Sir 
William Borthwic of Borthwic, and Sir John 
Forreſter of Corſtorphin, to have an interview, 
at Pomfret, with their maſter the captive king 
of Scotland, and there to treat of their common 
intereſts. Moſt of thoſe noblemen and gentle- 
men had before been nominated to treat with 
the Engliſh about their king's return; and 


Dougal Drummond ſeems to have been a do- 


meſtic favourite with James. While that prince 
was making ready for his journey, his equi- 
pages and attendants were encreaſed to thoſe 
befitting a ſovereign; and he received a preſent 
from the Engliſh — of a hundred pounds, 


* Modern Scotch hiſtorians have placed the invaſion of Eng- 
land, which I have already mentioned, and was called the Fule- 
raid, at this period ; but I have followed Bower, as the ſureſt, be- 


for 


* the oldeſt guide. 
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for his private expences, That he might appear 
with a grandeur every way ſuitable to his dig- 
gity, at every ſtage were provided relays of 
horſes, and all manner of fiſh, fleſh, and fowl, 
with cooks, and other ſervants, for furniſhing 
out the moſt ſumptuous royal entertainment, 


In this meeting at Pomfret, James acted as a 
kind of a mediator between the Engliſh and 


his own ſubjects, to whom he fully laid himſelf 
open; but, in the mean time, the Engliſh re- 
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gency iſſued a commiſſion for ſettling the terme 


upon which James was to be reſtored, if he and 
his commiſſioners ſhould lay a proper founda- 
tion for ſuch a treaty, The Engliſh commiſ- 
fioners were the biſhops of Durham and Wor- 
ceſter, the earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, the lords Nevil, Cornwal, and Cha- 
worth, with Maſter John Wodeham, and Ro- 
bert Waterton. The inſtructions they received 


form one of the moſt curious paſſages of this hiſ- 
tory; and I ſhall here give them, as they are ne- 


ceſſary for confirming all I haye ſaid concerning 
the diſpoſitions of the two courts at this junc- 
ture. 

Firſt, To make a faint 833 to any pri- 
vate conference between the king of Scotland 
and the Scotch commiſſioners. | 
| Secondly, To demand that, before the ſaid 
king ſhall have his full liberty, the kingdom of 
Scotland ſhould pay to the Engliſh government 

NY2 at 
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A. P. 1423 · at leaſt thirty-ſix thouſand pounds 28 an equi- 


Fe 


valent, at two thouſand pounds a year, for the 
entertainment of king James, who was main- 
tained by the court of England, and not to abate 
any thing of that ſum; but, if nn to et 
forty thouſand: APY 


Thirdly, That, if the Scots mould agree to 


the payment of the ſaid ſum, the Engliſh com- 


miſſioners ſhould take ſufficient ſecurity and 
hoſtages for the payment of the ſame; and that 
if they ſhould. not (as there was great reaſon for 


believing they would) be ſo far mollified, by 


ſuch eaſy terms, as to offer to enter upon a ne- 
gotiation for a final and perpetual. peace be- 
tween the two people, that then- the Engliſh 
ſhould propoſe the ſame, in the moſt handſome 
manner they could. Farther, that if-ſuch diffi- 
culties ſhould ariſe, as might make it impracti- 
cable immediately to conclude -ſuch perpetual 
peace, that the Engliſh ambaſſadors ſhould, un- 
der pretence of paving a way for the ſame, pro- 


_ poſe a long truce. 


Fourthly, That, in caſe the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould ſucceed in bringing the Scots to 


agree to the ſaid truce, they ſhould further 


urge, that they ſhould not ſend to Charles of 
France, or any of the enemies of England, any 
ſuccours / by ſea or land. Farther, that the ſaid 
Engliſh commiſſioners ſhould employ their ut- 
moſt ct in to- an the recal of the 
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troops already furniſhed by the Scots to France. A. p. zz. 


The Engliſh are commanded to inſiſt very ſtre- 


nouſly upon the point, but with diſcretion. 
Fifthly, If the Scots ſhould, as a further bond 
of amity between the two nations, propoſe a 
marriage between their king and ſome noble- 
woman of England, the Engliſh commiſſioners 
are to make anſwer, That the king of the 


Scots is well acquainted with many noble- 


women, and even thoſe of the blood royal in 
England; and that, if the king of the Scots 
ſhall pleaſe to open his mind more freely on 
that head, the Engliſh commiſhoners ſhall be 
very ready to enter upon conferences there- 
upon.. But (continues the record) in caſe the 
Scotch commiſſioners ſhould make no mention 
of any ſuch alliance by marriage, it will not ap- 
pear decent for the Engliſh to mention the 
ſame, becauſe the women of England, at leaſt 
the noblewomen, are not uſed to offer themſelves 
in marriage to men. | 


Sixthly, If there ſhould be any mention rent | 


concerning reparation of damages, that cht 
commiſſioners ſhould then proceed upon the 
lame as they ſhould think moſt proper; and that 
they ſhould have power to offer ſafe-condutt to 
as many of the Scots as ſhould be demanded for 
to repair to the court of England. Thoſe in- 
ſtructions are dated at Weſtminſter, July 6, 


"oy 3 


From 
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From thoſe inſtructions it appears, that the 
Engliſh fought, at this time, to buy the friend - 
ſhip of the Scots almoſt at any rate. They even 
dropt all demands of ranſom for James, becauſe 


theſe might have brought on diſputes concern- 
üng the legality of his capture and detention, 


which they were willing to avoid. They like- 
wie dropt all their unjuſt diſtinctions concerning 
the Scots ſerving in France; for they admitted 
them, on the very face of the treaty, to be auxi- 
liaries. Nothing definitive was concluded at 
this treaty, but that another meeting ſhould be 
held at Vork inſtead of Pomfret. This meeting 
accordingly took place. The Engliſh commiſ- 
fioners were, Thomas biſhop of Durham, chan- 
cellor of England, Philip, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, and Mr. 
John Wodeham. Thoſe for Scotland were Wil- 
liam biſhop of Glaſgow, George earl of March, 
James Douglas of Balveny, his brother, Patric, 
abbot of Cambuſkenneth, John, abbot of Bal- 
merino, Sir Patric Dunbar of Bele, Sir Robert 
Lawder of Edrington, Mr. George Borthwic, 
archdeacon of Glaſgow, and Patric Houſton, 
canoh of Glaſgow. On the tenth of September, 
after.their meeting, they came to the following 
agreement : 

Firſt, That the king of Scotland, and - his 
heirs, as an equivalent for his entertainment 
while in England, ſhould pay to the king of 
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England, and his heirs, at London, in the church &.. 22 


of St. Paul, by equal proportions, the ſum of 
forty thouſand: pounds ſterling. 

Secondhy, That the firſt payment, amounting to 
the ſum of ten thouſand merks, ſhould be made 
ſix months after the king of Scotland's entering 
his own kingdom; that the like ſum ſhould be 
paid the next year, and ſo on during the ſpace 


of fix years, when the whole ſum would be 


cleared; unleſs, after payment of forty thouſand 
merks, the laſt payment of ten thouſand ſhould 
be remitted at the entreaty of the moſt illuſ- 
trious prince, Thomas duke of Exeter, 
Thirdly, That the king of Scotland, before 
entering his own kingdom, ſhould give ſuffi- 
cient hoſtages for performance on his part. But, 
in regard that the Scots plenipotentiaries had no 
inſtructions concerning hoſtages, it was agreed, 
Fourthly, That the king of Scotland ſhould 
be at Branſpath, or Durham, by the firft. of 
March next, where he ſhould be attended by 
the nobles of his blood, and other ſubjects, in 
order to fix the number and quality of the hoſ- 
tages. 
PFifthly, That, to cement and 3 the 
amity of the two kingdoms, the governor of 
Scotland ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to London, 
with power to conclude a contract of marriage 


between the king of Scotland, and ſome lady of 


the firſt quality in England. 
E | | James, 


THE HISTORY 
James, it is probable; had already fixt his 


choice upon the lady Joan, daughter to the late 
earl of Somerſet, who was ſon to John of Gaunt, 


duke of Lancaſter, by his ſecond marriage; but 


I ricles, An u er 
ſhould? deliver. his Hoſtages to the king of Eng- 


he made his people the compliment, not only of 
conſulting their opinion, but of concluding the 
match. The commiſſioners, after their agree- 
ment at York, proc ded toward London; and 
Thomas e with Walter 


Fertde K l weir king; that 'he 


x8. 


fand's officers in the eity of. Durham, before 
the daft day: ofthe enſuldy month 'of March; 

at he*: * ed officers 
four obligatory letters, für the: whole ſum of 
forty thouſand pounds,” rom the four burghs- 
of Edinburgh, Perth Bundesz and Aberdeen; ; 


_ thathe ſhotld give his on obligatory letter to 


the lame purpoſe, before 1 removitig from Dur- 
ham, and ſhould renew. the funie four days after 
his being arrivegd in bis own Kingdom ; that the 
hoſtages might be changed from time to time 
for others of the fame fortune and quality; that 
if any of them ſhould die in England, others 
ſhould be ſent thither in their room; and that 
while they continued to ſtay in England, ww 
ſhould live at their own charges. | 


pers bf From 
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From this indenture we may rationally con- A. p. 1423. 


clude, that the trade of Scotland muſt have been 
conſidered in England, at this time, as being in 


a very flouriſhing condition, as the ſecurity of 


four towns was looked on as ſufficient for the 


payment of ſo great a ſum as forty thouſand 


pounds, This demand, it is true, amounted to 
more than what we find to have been the ſtated 
allowance to James from the. court of England 
during his reſidence there, and has been, by the 
Scotch hiſtorians, generally ſtated as an arbi- 
trary over-charge of the Engliſh. I can, by no 


means, be of that opinion; for the ſurcharge 


might very poſſibly ariſe from the private debts 
contracted by James above his allowance by the 
government, of which the latter might under- 
take, to his creditors, to obtain payment; a me- 
thod that, to this day, is common in negotia- 
tions of that kind, becauſe ſimple individuals have 
no other method of obtaining payment of their 
debts, from a ſovereign prince, than by applying 


to the government. The cardinal of Wincheſ- _ 


ter, who was uncle. to James's bride, and had a 
principal hand in this negotiation, was by far 
the richeſt ſubject then in England, or, perhaps, 
in Europe. As James was a great favourite 
with him, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that he 
advanced him the money in difference, which 
we do not find was diſputed by James, or his 
ſubjects. | 
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The marriage of James with the lady Joan 
Beaufort, eldeſt daughter to John earl of Somer- 
ſet, and of Catharine, daughter to Thomas 
Holland earl of Kent, was performed in the 
priory of St. Mary Overy, in Southwark, on the 
firſt or ſecond of February 1424; the young 
king of England, with the conſent of his coun- 
eil, having preſented James with a ſuit of cloth 
of gold for the marriage ceremony; and next 
day he received a legal diſcharge of ten thou- 
fand pounds, to be deducted from the forty 
thouſand pounds, as the marriage - portion of 
the king of England's dear couſin Joan. This 
ceremony being performed, James and his 
queen ſet out for Durham, where the hoſtages 
were waiting. The whole of this tranſaction 


diſcovered the ſpirit of the Engliſh council to 


Hoſtages for 
James. 


de as impolitic as it was mercenary. Inſtead of 
endeavouring to bind James by the ties of ho- 
nour and gratitude, they required him, after his 
arrival at Durham, where his hoſtages were 
waiting, to give in the valuation of the yearly 
rents of their eſtates, which was complied with; 
and they appear, from the record publiſhed by 
Mr.Rymer, to have been as the reader will find in 
the note *, 5 even rr r James to provide 


Yearly Revenues. 
Merks Sterling · 
1 * David, eldeſt ſon and heir of Athol - + 127200 
Thomas earl of Murray «<  - - SE To 
Alexander earl of Crawfurd . < F — 
Duncan Campbel, lord of Argyle 1500 
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a ſet of ſubſtitute, or ſecondary hoſtages, who A. p. 124, 


were to ſupply their principals in caſe of death, 
or other accident &. The ſums annexed in 
the notes, to the name of each hoſtage, is un- 
derſtood to be ſterling, or Engliſh, and not 
Scotch, currency. The records from which 
thoſe liſts are taken being of undoubted autho- 
rity, it aſcertains the rentals of the immenſe 


eſtates (when we conſider the great difference 


in the value of money between that and the 
preſent times) then poſſeſſed by the great land- 


Yearly Revenues, 

Merks Sterling. 

William 8 ſon and heir of the lord of Dalkeith - 1500 
Gilbert, ſon and heir of William Hay, conſtable of Scotland 800 


Robert Keith, marſhal of Scotland e 
Robert Erſkine, lord of Erſkine - - - 1000 
Walter lord of Dirlton - - ——— CR 
Thomas Boyd, lord of aok . 
Patric Dunbar, lord of Cumnock 18 - — 500 
Alexander lord of Gordon - - - - — 400 
+ n Vearly Revenues. 
| * | | Merks Sterling. 
* Theſe were, William lord of Abernethy SLY 500 
Hugh Frazer, lord of Lovat, his evaluation is not ſet down 
James Dunbar, lord of Frendraught - - - Joo 
Andrew Gray, lord of Fowlis E 
Robert Levingſton, lord of Levingſton - - — 400 
John Lindfay ''' = - <= += = = e 00 
Robert de Lyle - - - - „„ 
James lord of Calder - - - - 400 
James Hamilton lord of Cadzow - - - - oo 
William lord de Ruthven - - 490 
William Oliphant, lord of 'Abridalgy, bs evalcation i is not 
ſet down ' - e 
Robert, ſon and heir of lord Robert de Maitland - 400 
David Menzies - ts... REE 
David Ogilyy 8" + BYE - 200 
Patric, ſon and heir of lord john Wart N 
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A.D. 424. holders of Scotland. The delivery of the hoſ- 
tages was duly executed, and it is almoſt incre- 
dible, that ſuch a number of _ illuſtrious noble. 
men and gentlemen ſhould thus voluntarily 
make a reſignation of their liberties to an un- 
generous enemy ; nay, that others were emu- 
lous of that honour, This public ſpirit could 
only proceed from the ſenſe they had, that the 
return of James to his native dominions was 
the only means of delivering their country from 
the anarchy under which ſhe groaned, through 
the weakneſs of the regent. The inſults he ſuf- 
fered from his own family, (even to one of his 
ſons wringing off the head of his favourite 
hawk, ) is ſaid to have made him zealous for the 
reſtoration; and we are told he threatned his 
ſons, that ſince he could not govern them, he 
was reſolved to bring home one who ſhould 
govern him and them likewiſe. Some Engliſh 
writers, Hollinſhed in particular, have forged 
an oath of homage and fidelity, which James, 
as king of Scotland, ſwore to Henry as'king of 
England; but this calumny is ſo groſs, that it 
is diſowned by the beſt Engliſh hiſtorians, and 
is undeſerving of a particular refutation. 
Beſides the hoſtages I have already mention- 
ed, the following noblemen and gentlemen at- 
tended James at Durham; the earls of Lenox, 
Wigton, and Strathern, John Semple of Eleſton, 
Maxwel of -Carlaverock, Herries of Terregles, 
Stuart of Bute, Kennedy of Carric, Cunningham 


of 
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of Kilmawrs, Campbel of Loudon, David Leſly 


of Leſly, Lawder of Baſs, Sir Alexander Forbes, 
Patric Houſton, Walter Ogilvy, Levingſton of 
Kallendar, Hay of Veſter, Crichton of Crichton, 
Drummond of Cargill, Weems of Reireſs, Ram- 
ſay of Dalhouſie, Borthwic of Heriot, and 
others. Upon the arrival of James in his own 
country, he punctually executed all the remain- 
ing part of his engagements with the Engliſh 
court, particularly with regard to the collateral 
ſecurity for the ſnms NEE uy the four 
towns of Scotland. 

Carte, and other Engliſh hiſtorians, have inti- 
mated that James, before his marriage, . had 
agreed to a truce with the Engliſh. But that 
was far from being the caſe, for never did any 
tranſaction paſs with a greater ſhew of equality, 
between two kingdoms, than that. of his re- 
demption, and the meaſures which attended it. 
James, in fact, knew that he was not at liberty 
to take any ſtep of that kind, nor could the 
Engliſh government preſs it without the con- 
currence of his ſtates. When the affair came 


before them, they refuſed to abandon their en- 


gagements with France, by agreeing to a defi- 
nitive treaty ; but offered, in conſequence of 
what had been concerted between them and the 
French king, to conclude a truce for ſeven 
years, that is, from the firſt of May 1424, to the 
ſame day 1431, being only one year after the 
payment of the ſtipulated debt, and the releaſe 
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_ AD.1424 of his hoſtages. Even in concluding this trace, 


-_ the 


the Scots were ſo obſervant of their engage- 
ments with the French king, that the auxiliaries 
of their nation, then ſerving in France, were 
excepted from it by the following clauſe, 
“That, in regard, ſeveral of his ſubjects, who 


were in France, could not be hindered from 


waging war againſt the king of England; he 
ſhould proteſt and declare, that he had no in- 
tention to anſwer for their deeds, nor meant to 
have them comprehended in the truce agreed to, 
till they ſhould return to their own country; 
in which caſe, he promiſed to reſtrain them 
committing any more hoſtilities, while the 
truce ſhould laſt.” The confervators of this 
truce, on the part of England, were the dukes 
of Glouceſter and Exeter, the earls of March, 
Warwic, Northumberland, and Weſtmoreland, 


the lords Willoughby, Umphraville, and others. 


They for Scotland were the duke of Albany, 
earls of Athol, Marr, Wigton, and March, lord 
Gilbert Hay, conſtable of Scotland, John lord 
of Seton, James Douglas, lord of Dalkeith, and 
John Forreſter. Thoſe noblemen, on both ſides, 
had each of them full power. of keeping the 
peace, and puniſhing all breaches of it within 


their reſpective diſtricts. | 


James the firſt was, by orders of the 


court of England, attended to his own domi- 


nions with great pomp, by the earl of Nor- 


thumberland, and the chief of the northern no- 


bility. 
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bility. Upon his arrival at Edinburgh, where A.D. »z4. 


he kept his Eaſter, he was received with inex- 


preſſible raptures of joy by his ſubjects, and ad- 
ditional hymns of thankſgiving were ſung in 
the churches for his deliverance. On the 
twentieth of April, he was crowned at Scone; 
Murdoc duke of Albany, late regent, having, as 
being earl of Fife, placed him in the royal chair, 


while the biſhop of St. Andrew's performed the 


ceremony of anointing and crowning him and 
his queen. James, when the folemnity was 
over, followed the ceremony practiſed by the 
chief courts of Europe on the like occaſions, 
by knighting the following noblemen and 
gentlemen, Alexander Stuart, the youngeſt ſon 
of the duke of Albany, Archibald earl of Dou- 
glas, William Douglas earl of Angus, George 
Dunbar earl of March, Alexander Lindfay earl 
of Crawfurd, Adam Hepburn of Hales, Thomas 
Hay of Yeſter, or Lochinwaret, Alexander Seton 
of Gordon, Walter Hallyburton of- Dirlton, 
Patric Ogilvy of Ouchterhouſe, David Stuart 
of Roſeyth, John Stuart of Dundonald, John 
Stuart of Cairdin, William Erſkine of Kinnoull, 


David Murray of Gaſk, William Crichton of 


Crichton, William Hay of Errol, conſtable of 
Scotland, John Scrivingeour, conſtable of Dun- 
dee, Henry Maxwel of Carlayerock, Herbert 


Herres of Terregles, Robert Cuningham of Kil- 


mawrs, and Alexander Irvine of Drum. I am 


NOW 


. 238 
A.D. 1924 


Conti u- 
ation of the 
war in 
France . 


than as it concerns the Scots. 
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now to attend the events of the war upon the 


continent, in which the Scots were la n en- 
gaged.. 

_ During the e Yabes of the treaty for "A 
return” of James, the people of Scotland appre- 
hending that they might afterwards, be put un- 


der difficulties in ſerving againſt the Engliſh, 
repaired to France in ſuch numbers, that to- 


wards the beginning of the year 1424, no fewer 
than fifteen thouſand Scots were in arms under 
the conſtable, and the duke of Touraine. I ſhall 
not proſecute the operations of this war farther 
The principal 
ſeat of action, about the beginning of July, lay 


5 the north of the Loire, where the Scots, and 


place. 


their allies, had ſurpriſed Ivri, a place of great 


conſequence to both parties. The regent duke 
of Bedford reſolved to riſk every thing in re- 
taking it, and preſſed: it ſo furiouſly, that its 
governor agreed to ſurrender it, if not reliev- 
ed by the middle of Auguſt. Charles ſent or- 
ders to the conſtable, and the duke of Tou- 
raine, to fight the Engliſh rather than loſe the 


Scots, two thouſand Italians, who had been 


ſent to the aſſiſtance of Charles by the duke of 


Milan, with their own oſſicers at their head, 
and about three thouſand French, under the 


duke of Alengon, the -marſhal Fayette, the 
count of Aumale, the viſcount of Narbonne, 


and other French general officers, but all of 
them 


They had under them eight thouſand 
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them commanded by the conſtable, who order- A.D. 1424. 
ed thewholearniy to advance to Chartres. When 
they arrived at Nonancourt, they received in- 
telligence of Ivri's having been ſurrendered; up- 
on which the conſtable, making a ſudden wheel, 
took Verneuil and its caſtle, after two day's 
ſiege. The loſs of this important place by the 
Engliſh, diſconcerted all the plans of the regent 
duke, who was joined by the carl of Saliſbury 
with a thouſand horſe, and two thouſand 
archers, by which his army became equal in 
numbers to that under the conſtable, The lat- 
ter having reconnoitered the Engliſh army un- 
der the walls of Ivri, found it too advantageouſly 
poſted to be attacked; and upon his returning 
to Verneuil he had certain advice, that the 
Engliſh army was in full march to fight him. 
The conſtable, upon this, choſe a ſtrong ground 
for his encampment, near Verneuil, and called 
a council of war, where the queſtion was, whe- 
ther they ſhould, or ſhould not, fight the Eng- 
liſh, Some of the inconſiderate French officers 
vere of opinion for the affirmative ; but the con- 
ſtable, hearing, that the regent duke was deter- 
mined, at all events, to attack him, it was agreed 
to wait for the enemy in their preſent advantage» 
ous ſituation; and, accordingly, he made {0 
ine a diſpoſition of his troops, that he could not 
be attacked with the leak appearance of ſuc- 
Vor. III. . | P P. On 
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A. D. 1424, On the ſixteenth of Auguſt, the regent duke 


appeared in ſight of the conſtable's army ; and 
next day he drew out his troops in order of 
battle. Perceiving that the conſtable made no 
movements to meet him, and well knowing the 
impetuoſity of the French generals, he ſent a 
herald to challenge the conſtable to fight him, 
and to deliver a verbal meſſage to the duke of 
Touraine, © that he intended to dine with him; 
to which the other anſwered, “ that he ſhould 
find the cloth laid.” The duke, without de- 
clining the combat, remained within his lines; 
but the regent's meſſage had all the effects he 
had foreſeen or deſired. The viſcount of Nar- 
bonne, ſnatching up a ſtandard, upbraided the 
conſtable to his face with having ſullied the 
glory of the French arms by his tameneſs ; and 
immediately ruſhing out of the line, was fol- 
lowed by all the French. The conſtable did all 
he could to reſtrain this ill timed impetuoſity, 
but in vain; and was forced to yield to the 
madneſs of the French, which had now ſeized 
upon his own men, by their loud requeſts to 
be led againſt the enemy, and not to ſuffer 
their allies to be cut in pieces. The Engliſh 
were drawn up under the earls of Saliſbury 
and Suffolk on the wings, which were com- 
poſed of archers, and the duke of Bedford 
in the centre; and attended by a body of 
two thouſand men, by way of reſerve. The 

na- 
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nature of the ground required the Engliſh to A. D. 14. 


fight on foot; and the regent placed all his 


| horſes within a barricade, formed in the front. 
of his camp by the carriages of his army. Not- 
. withſtanding all his precautions, the charge of 
X the Scots and the French was ſo furious, that 
their enemies were driven to the very barricade, 


charge from the Engliſh archers. The Scotch 


ed in this attack, endeavoured to maintain their 
advantage, by charging the archers; but each 
of the latter (as happened in the battle of Agin- 


ſharp ſpiked inſtrument, which defended them 
from the horſe, and gave them time to ply 
their enemies with ſhowers of their deadly ar- 
rows, The diſpute between the main body of 


regent duke, continued all this time ſo doubt- 
ful, that the niceſt eye could not diſcern where 
the advantage lay, till the Lombards and Mila- 
neſe were led off in hopes of pillaging the Eng- 
liſh camp, and thereby left the flank of the 
Scots expoſed to the Engliſh. The Italians 


dered by a flight of Engliſh arrows, threw 
down their arms, and left the field. This gave 
the Engliſh reſerve of archers, who were yet 
unbroken, an opportunity of attacking the ex- 
poſed _ of the Scots, and then the fight 
| P IP 2 was 


where the former were received by a terrible dif- 


and French cavalry, who were chiefly concern- 


court) threw down before him a calthorp, or 


the two armies, under the conſtable and the 


miſled of their ſordid aim; and being diſor- 


29 THE HISTORY 
AP. 1424. was no longer equal. The impetuoſity of the 
French cavalry flagged, and, unable to ſtand the 
ſtorm of the Engliſh arrows, fell back upon 
their own foot, which they diſordered. In 
ſhort, | the Engliſh obtained a complete vic- 
tory, The conſtable and the duke of Touraine 
were killed on the field, after fighting three 
hours with incredible valour. Of the Scots 
about three thouſand fell, among whom was 
à number of the beſt officers in Europe, Of the 
French about fifteen hundred were killed, among 
whom were the earls of Aumale, Ventadour, de 
TP onnerre, and the viſcount of Narbonne ; the 
lords Graville, Manni, Gammaches, and Guitri, 
The duke of Alengon, the marſhal de Fayette, 
and ſome others of the French nobility, were 
made priſoners x. Of the Engliſh about two 
thouſand of their beſt officers and men were 
killed; and the two Scotch chieftains were bu- 
ried in a church at Tours in Touraine. 
+ I have repreſented this action according to the deſt autho- 
rities, both French and Englith ; but Bower gives us a different 
idea of it; and as ſome part of what he ſays very poſſibly was 
true, I ſhall lay it before the reader. He agrees as to the diſor- 
derly charges made upon the Eniglith ; but he fays, that the duke 
of Touraine ordered proclamation to be made, that the enemy 
ſhould receive no quarter : that when the Engliſh were diſor- 
dered in the firſt charge they would have left the field, but were 
| forced back by the Lombards; upon which they became deſpe- 
3s rate, and gained the victory while the Lombards fled without 
ſtriking another blow. All I ſhall 'obſerve on this account is, 
that the duke of Touraine ſerved under the conſtable ; and if he 
gave ſuch orders, it could be only to his own diviſion, and in te- 
venge for the like, which had been often iſſued out, both by the 


late Henry and the regent duke, * his own friends and 
countrymen. 


James 
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in power, by exempting the lower ranks of 
ſubjects from taxes of every kind. Murdoc 
had continued the ſame conduct, but he was 
deſtitute of his father's abilities and authority 
in keeping the common people from abuſing 
the happineſs they enjoyed; ſo that James, up- 
on his return, found Scotland ſuch a ſcene of 
oppreſſion and rapine, that no commoner could 
ſay he had a property in his own eſtate. . This 
diſmal condition of the country, no doubt, 


forwarded the reſtoration of James; but it re- 
quired the greateſt vigour, both of mind and 


body, to remove ſo many complicated evils, 
James knew that he would be ſupported by 
his great ſubjects, who were not themſelves 


oppreſſors; and after his coronation he called 


a parliament, which met on. the twenty-ſixth 
of May. The firſt deliberation of the aſſembly 
naturally was, how to pay the money for the 
king's coſtage, as it was called, and to'redeem 


their hoſtages from England. The aſſembly 


was unanimous in this meaſure, and a large 
taxation was ordered; but it was found neceſ- 
ſary to appoint certain auditors, or truſtees, to 
ſuperintend its collection. Theſe were the bi- 
ſhops of Dunkeld and Dumblain; the abbots 


of Balmerino and St. Columb's Inch; Mr. John 


Schevez, 
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James foon perceived the dreadful effects of 4. 5 r 
remiſſneſs, indolence, and corruption, in the _ 
late adminiſtration. The great maxim of the a 
regent, Robert, had been to maintain himſelf - ' 5 
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Schevez, the earl of Athol, Sir Patric Dunbar, 
William Borthwic, Patric Ogilvy, James Dou- 


glas of Balvany, and William Erſkine of Kin- 


noul. Before I proceed farther, it is neceſſary 
I ſhould confider the ſtate of James, as I have 


done that of his kingdom, at the time of his 
reſtoration. 


The Stuart family, upon cheir acceſſion to 
the crown of Scotland, were poſſeſſed of a 


great patrimonial eſtate, independent of the 
ſtanding revenues of the crown, which con- 
ſiſted chiefly of cuſtoms, wards, and reliefs. 
The revenues of the paternal eſtate belonging 
to James, had they been regularly tranſmitted 


to him, would have done more than maintain- 


ed him in a ſplendor equal to his dignity while 
he was in England; nor would he have had 
any occaſion for the pitiful ſtipend allowed him 
by the Engliſh. His uncle, the regent- duke 
of Albany, knew that; and, as he never had 


any intention that his c ſhould return, 


he parcelled out among his favourites, who 


maintained him in the regency, the Stuart 


eſtates in ſuch a manner, that James, upon his 


return, found all his patrimonial revenues gone, 


and many of them in the hands of his beſt 
friends; ſo that he had nothing to depend up- 
on, for ſupporting himſelf and his court, but 
the crown revenues I have mentioned, and even 
of thoſe, ſome had been mortgaged in the late 


regency. This was a diſagreeable proſpect for 


James; 
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James; and very probably it added to his na- A. D. . 


tural ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, which might be 
ſtill encreaſed by two other diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances. The firſt was, that the hoſtages 
in England, who were compoſed of his capital 


nobility, were attended by their wives, chil- 


dren, families, and equipages, which rivalled 
thoſe of the ſame rank in England, and con- 
ſequently drew a great deal of ready money 
from Scotland. The other circumſtance was 
{till more diſagreeable, ariſing from the charge 
of the Scotch army in France, where Charles, 
who had never been in any condition to ſup- 
port it, was now reduced, with his little court, 
almoſt without the common conveniencies of 
living. As to the real revenue of James, ariſ- 
ing from the branches I have mentioned, we 
can form no eſtimate of its value; but the cuſ- 
toms ſeem to have been conſiderable during 
duke Robert's regency, becauſe out of them an 
army on the borders was, at one time, paid and 
maintained. Notwithſtanding this diſcourag- 
ing proſpect, the continuator of Fordun ſays, 


that the tax which had been impoſed, and con- 


ſiſted of twelve pennies in the pound, brought, 


in the firſt year, fourteen thouſand marks; but 


not without raiſing an univerſal diſcontent 
among the common people. | 

James, who was a complete maſter in the art 
of reigning, had learned in England the re- 
medy that was to be applied to the conſump- 
tive 


Act of re- 
ſumptions - 
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tive; Rate of his finances. Before the parlii- 


ment roſe, he obtained an act, which did him 


no more than common juſtice, and which, had 
he been the abſolute, deſpotic king ſome Scotch 


writers have repreſented him, he might have 


executed by his prerogative, without having 


recourſe to his parliament. It contained no 


more than obliging the ſheriffs of the reſpective 


counties to enquire what lands, poſſeſſions, an- 


nual rents, and effects belonged to his anceſtors 
of a good memory,” David the ſecond, Robert 
the ſecond, and Robert the third; & and if the 
king pleaſes, ſays the ſtatute (but in the obſo- 


lete language of the times) he may ſummons 
all his tenants, in order to produce their char- 


ters and evidences, that by the tenor of them 
he may perceive what is juſtly their own, and 
what alſo in juſtice ought to be returned to the 
crown.” This was a fair but a dangerous ex- 
pedient, as moſt of the poſſeſſors of thoſe lands 
thought themſelves above the reach of law. 
James, however, formed a reſolution, which he 
afterwards executed with great firmneſs ; that 
of proceeding in the reſumption of his family 
eſtates, without regard to any conſideration, 
either of perſons or circumſtances ; a neceſſary 
though diſagreeable, meaſure. 

If we are to believe Bower, James returned 
to Scotland with ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt 
the' Albany family ; for, even ſo far back as the 


— of May, he ordered Walter Stuart, 


the 
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the late regent's eldeſt ſon, together with Mal- 4D. 1424. 


colm Fleming of Cumbernauld (to whoſe family 
his anceſtors had been ſo greatly obliged) and 


Thomas Boyd of Kilmarnock, to be arreſted in 


the caſtle of Edinburgh, from whence the for- 
mer was ſent cloſe priſoner to the iſland of Baſs. 

Fleming was ſent firſt to Dalkeith, and then to 
St. Andrew's; but he was ſet at liberty, as like- 


wiſe was Boyd. On the twelfth of March 1425, 
James held his ſecond parhament at Perth, where 


he ordered the following perſons of diſtinction 
to be arreſted : Archibald earl of Douglas, Wil- 
liam Douglas, earl of Angus, George Dunbar, 
earl of March, Sir Adam Hepburn of Hales, 
Sir Thomas Hay of Yeſter, Walter Haliburton, 
Walter Ogilvy, David Stuart of Roſſyth, Alex- 


ander Seton of Gordon, William Erſkine of 
Kinnoul, Alexander earl of Crawford, Patric 


Ogilvy of Octerhouſe, John Stuart of Dun- 
donald, David Murray of Gaſk, John Stuart 
of Cardine, William lord Hay, great conſtable, 
John Scrimgeour of Didope, Alexander Irvine 
of Drum, Herbert Maxwell of Carlaverock, 
Herbert Herries of Terregles, Andrew Gray of 
Foulis, Robert Cunningham of Kelmaurs, Wil- 
liam Crichton of the ſame, and Alexander Ram- 


ſay of Dalhouſy. James, in impriſoning ſo many 


illuſtrious perſonages, meant to ſhew his people 


his impartiality in bringing offenders to juſtice; 


but he ſeems, in this reſpect, to have carried 
matters too far, for he certainly was convinced 
Vo. III. 2 that 
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A. p. 1425. that moſt of his priſoners were innocent; nor 


He extir- 
pates the 


Albany fa- -_. 


mily, 


can he be vindicated on that head, otherwiſe 
than by ſuppoſing, that the temper of the times 
abſolutely required ſuch a proceeding. 

The very day the duke of Albany was ar- 
reſted, James ſeized upon all his houſes and caſ- 
tles, particularly Falkland in Fife, and Down 


in Menteith, from whence he ordered the du- 


cheſs of Albany to be carried priſoner to the 


_ caſtle of Tantallon. Sir John Montgomery and 


Allan Otterburn, the duke of Albany's ſecre- 
tary, were arreſted like wiſe, but releaſed within 
three days. Thoſe ſevere proceedings were re- 
fented by no public commotion at the time; 
and all the priſoners ſoon obtained their liberty, 
excepting the duke of Albany, his two ſons, 
Walter and Alexander, who had been knighted 


by the king at his coronation, and the earl of 


Lenox, the duke's father-in-law. The Scotch 
hiſtorians have not mentioned the preciſe crimes 
that were laid to the charge of thoſe illuſtrious 
delinquents; and Abercromby is at a loſs to 
find them out. I think there can be no reaſon 
to doubt, that they were indicted for the ſeveral 
acts of miſ-government all of them had been 
guilty of during the two laſt regencies. Per- 
haps the following incident did not a little 
contribute to their ruin. James, a younger 
ſon of the duke of Albany, had been left at li- 
berty, becauſe he had been guilty of nothing 
that could make him an object of public juſtice. 

Being 
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Being under the direction of Finlay biſhop of A.D. 1425. 


Argyle, formerly his father's ſecretary, ' he 
raiſed-a force in the Highlands; and on the 
third of May ſet on fire the town of Dumbarton, 
where he put to the ſword thirty-two of the in- 
habitants, and among them Sir John Stuart of 
Dundonald, ſurnamed the Red, and natural 
ſon to Robert the ſecond. James, upon this, 
proclaimed young Stuart a traitor ; and being 
hard preſſed, he was forced, together with the 
biſhop his governor, to fly to. Ireland. The 
wife of the lord Walter Stuart, with their two 
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ſons, Andrew and Alexander, took refuge there 


likewiſe ; a proof that the intercourſe be 


Scotland and Ireland, in thoſe times, conti- 


nued to be ſo frequent, that the natives of the 
one thought the other their country. This in- 
ſurrection fully ſhews the abſolute neceſlity 
James was under for humbling the lawleſs 
leaders of the Highlanders during the late re- 
gency, ſince even a ſtripling could lead them to 


the field againſt the legal government, of which 


they had not the ſmalleſt 1dea. 

When the day of trial approached of the duke 
of Albany's two ſons, and the earl of Lenox, 
James repaired to Stirling, to which town the 
priſoners had been conveyed, and ordered their 
trial to be conducted in the moſt ſolemn man- 


ner. Their jury conſiſted of the moſt illuſtrious 


perſonages of the kingdom, ſome of them their 
friends and relations, their names being as fol- 


Q qz2 low; 


who are 
proſecuted 
and exe - 
cuted, 
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A, b. 1425, low: Walter Stuart, earl of Athol; Archibald 


Douglas, earl of Douglas; Alexander Stuart, 
earl of Marr; William Douglas, earl of Angus; 
William e earl of Orkney; Alexander 
of the Iſles, earl of Roſs; George Dunbar, earl 
of March; James Douglas, lord Balveny; Ro- 


bert Stuart of Lorn, John Montgomery of Mont- 


gomery, Gilbert Hay of Errol, conſtable, Tho- 
mas Somerwel of Somerwel, James Douglas of 
Dalkeith, Herbert Harris of Terregles, Robert 
Cunningham of Kilmaurs, Alexander Living- 
ſton of Kalendar, Thomas Hay of Lochinwarret, 


or Yeſter, William Borthwic of Borthwic, Pa- 


tric Ogilvy of Octerhouſe, ſheriff of Angus, 
John Forreſter of Corſtorphin, and Walter 
Ogilvy of Lintrathin, knights. Before I pro- 


reed, it may be neceſſary to inform my readers, 


that there never was, even ſo low as the time 
of the corporate union between the two king- 


doms, a houſe of peers in Scotland; all the 


members who compoſed the parliament fitting 
in the ſame chamber, and their votes, deciſive 
as well as deliberative, being of equal validity. 
All the perſons, therefore, compoſing this jury, 
though not nobilitated, were equally peers of 


the priſoners, becauſe all of them were barons 


of the land, as nobilitation conveyed no ſpecial 


parliamentary privileges, excepting that of an 


hereditary repreſentation, which originally. re- 
ſided in every baron. It may likewiſe be pro- 
per to obſerve another difference between the 


con- 
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thirds, . and in. ſome 2. e of The 


jury. 
James, to e. the trial a Jenner air of au- 


thority, thought proper to preſide in it himſelf, 
ſitting on his throne, and dreſſed in his royal 
robes, crowned and ſceptered; and on the 


eighteenth of May the priſoners were found 
guilty, The two young noblemen, Walter 
and Alexander Stuart (the former ſaid to have 


poſſeſſed all the accompliſhments of perſon and 


mind) were carried from the place of their trial 
to a rock oppoſite to the caſtle of Stirling, and 
there their heads were ſtruck off, as next day 


were thoſe of the duke of Albany and the earl 


of Lenox. The ſhortneſs of the time between 
the trial and execution cannot be thought 
barbarous in James, when we conſider what 
conſequences a delay might have produced, by 
an inſurrection of their numerous followers and 
dependents. As to the trial itſelf, the quality 


and connections of the jury (ſome of 'whom 


had been impriſoned as accomplices in the ſame 
treaſon) are favourable for the memory - of 
James, and prove that he did not bring from 
England with him any of thoſe arbitrary prin- 
ciples by which the beſt blood of that country 
was' often ſpilled, without even the forms of 
law. The only exceptionable part of his con- 
duct, on this occaſion, is his preſiding at the 
trial 


* 
conſtitution of England and Scotland; for in A. p.263 · 
the latter a verdict might be found by two 
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2.8, trial in perſon; but even this admits of ſome 


alleviation, for, while it carries with it ſome 
appearance of over-awing or influencing the 


jury, it might, at the ſame time, be neceſſary 


for inſuring the ſafety. of the court, and pre- 
ſerving the regularity of its proceedings; not 


to mention that it was neceſſary to give an air 


of dignity to an aſlembly which, at that time, 
was perhaps unprecedented in Scotland, or at 
leaſt fallen into diſſuetude W * licen- 


tiouſneſs of later times. 


Buchanan mentions a tradition; which; if 
e er on fact, reflects great diſhonour on 
the memory of "ſomes; for he ſays, that the 
king ſent to the counteſs of Lenox the heads 
of her father, huſband, and two ſons; and the 
frivolous pretext aſſigned for this barbarous 
proceeding is, whether, in the bitterneſs of 
her grief, ſhe might not . throw out ſome ex- 
preſſions that might give farther lights into 
their crimes, and thoſe of their accomplices. 
The ſtory proceeds, that ſhe beheld the ghaſtly 
ſpectacles without emotion, and calmly faid, 
that if the charges againſt the criminals were 
proved, they deſerved their puniſhment, Tho' 
this tradition 1s as deſtitute of probability as it 
is inconſiſtent with humanity, yet we cannot 
anſwer for what the more than ſavage enmities 


 whichprevailed among the great families of Scot- 


land, in thoſedays, might produce, and the actors 
might plead the royal authority for their ſanc- 
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tion. The truth is, this lady was of the higheſt A. D. 14256 


quality of any ſubject in Scotland, and heireſs 
to her father's vaſt eſtate. Her ſpirit was equal 
to her birth, and it might be expected ſhe would 
drop ſome expreſſions of reſentment that might 


admit of aggravations; but though her huſ- 


band's and her father's eſtates had been for- 
feited to the crown, James was ſo far from 


behaving towards her as the tradition expreſſes, 


that ſhe enjoyed a large part of the family-poſ- 


ſeſſions to her death, which happened many 
years after, having made a grant of an eſtate to. 


the convent of the Grey Friars at Glaſgow, for 
the ſalvation of her own ſoul, and thoſe of the 
ſometime lord Murdoc duke of Albany, of ve- 
nerable memory ; 'of her father Duncan, ſome- 
time earl of Lenox; and her ſons, Walter, 
James, and ann 

The next meaſure which James purſued, was 
to extinguiſh the remains of Stuart's rebellion. 
His followers had ſeized a fort, called by Bu- 


1426, 
A rebellion 


ſuppreſſed, 


chanan Marine-caſtle, in or near Loch Lomond, 


which, by the King's order, was now reduced 


by John Montgomery; and five of the garriſon 


were brought priſoners to Perth, where they 
were hanged and quartered. Thoſe victims 
being offered to public juſtice, James proceeded 
with great ſpirit and firmneſs in the reforma- 
tion of his kingdom, and in ſtriking at the 
root of all its grievances. In this, however, 
he did nothing without conſulting his parha- 

ment, 
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A. P. 1426. ment, by which he gave a double edge to his 


Sa Sc 3 


own- prerogative. The forming affociations 
and leagues among ſubjects, was the great evil 
of thoſe days, and had been provided againſt 
by acts paſſed under David, and Robert the firſt, 
The like acts had paſted againſt abettors of 


rebels, and leaſing-makers, which, if J miſtake 


not, implies thoſe who are guilty of leſe ma- 
jeſty, or wounding it by falſe reports; but 
the licentiouſneſs of the times having ſuffered 


all thoſe excellent ſtatutes to become obſolete, 


they were revived and confirmed in the very 
firſt parliament convened by James; and they 
fufficiently point out to us the grounds of the 
hte proſecutions. James then ordered the pri- 
ſons to be opened, for the delivery of all the 


lefler criminals, who, by the authority of their 


ſuperiors, might have been drawn into acts of 


_ treaſon, without knowing them to be ſo; and 
be admitted them to favour, on their promiſing 


to conform themſelves to the laws for the fu- 
ture. He next applied himſelf to the cultiva- 
tion of learning, arts, and ſciences, among his 


fubjets. I have already mentioned, that a uni- 


verſity was founded at St. Andrew's in the year 
1411. This inſtitution was in danger of being 


_ deſtroyed in its infancy, by a {diſpute which 
then_raged through all Europe between pope 


Benedict, and the council of Conſtance. The 
abbot of Pontiniac had been ſent on the part 


of the council, to detach the nation from Bene- 
| dict, 
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dict, whoſe authority it then recognized. The 4 5. 1426. 
abbot preſented letters to the ſame effect from 
the emperor Sigiſmund to the regent, and the 
three eſtates of Scotland, who were aſſembled at 
Perth on this occaſion, and harangued by the 
abbot in favour of the council. Pope Benedict, in 
like manner, wrote to the governor, and the three 
ſtates, in favour of himſelf; and one Robert 
Harding, an Engliſh prieſt, a favourite with the 
regent, was conſtituted Benedict's advocate be- 
fore the aſſembly. Harding was oppoſed by the 
new univerſity, which had for its head John 
Elwold. He was ſeconded by ſeveral eminent 
divines, who confuted all Harding's arguments; 
and one Fogo, a monk of the abbey of Melros, 
ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf on the fide of 
the council, that pope Martin the fifth, whom 
its members had elected, addreſſed a bull to 
him, condemning Harding's arguments, and 
for uniting the kingdom of Scotland to the obe- 
dience of Martin, 

This notable ſtand againſt the governor did His protec- 


great honour to the infant univerſity, and — 2 


James, upon his return, took it under his i im- — 
mediate protection. He had, during his con- 
finement in England, but too much leiſure for 
ſtudy; and he was undoubtedly the moſt ac- 
compliſhed prince of his age, in all the branches 
of literature then purſued. He was at great 
pains in enquiring into the characters and learn- 
ing of the ſeveral profeſſors, and often honour- 
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AD. 1426. ed their public acts and exerciſes with his pre- 
ſence. He even kept a diary, in which he wrote 


THE HISTORY 


down the names of all the learned men who he 


thought deſerved his patronage and preferment, 


and reproved, with great freedom, ſuch church- 
men as lived unſuitably to their character. The 


late times of anarchy and confuſion had intro- 


and of the 
univerſity 
of St. An; 
drew's. 


duced too many of that kind into Scotland, 
Their revenues were far above the proportion 
of property that ought to have been allotted 
them. Their houſes were diſtinguiſhed for the 
beauty of their ſituations, the ſumptuouſneſs of 
their building, the elegance and culture of their 
gardens, and the fertility of their lands, All 
thoſe circumſtances naturally introduced luxury 
among the Scotch clergy; and James, to give 
them an example of abſtinence, brought over 


Carthuſian monks, one of the ſevereſt orders in 


the church of Rome, for whom he endowed-and 
allotted a monaſtery at Perth, and ſometimes 
made it his reſidence. ; 

In compliance with the cuſtom of the times, 
he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Rome, conſiſting of 
the biſhops of Aberdeen and Dumblain, the 
abbots of Melros and Balmerino, the prior of 


St. Andrew's, Sir William Borthwic younger, 
Sir William Hay, Mr. Thomas Myreton, Mr. 
Edward Lawder, and Mr. John Steins. Though 
the chief pretext of this embaſſy might have 
| been intended as a compliment to the pope; 


yet there is the greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
its 


OF SCOTLAND, 
its real object was to procure the papal inter- A. p. 1426. 


poſition in favour of the univerſity, and the 


other public inſtitutions. intended by James; 
and this is the more probable, as the univer- 
ſity's privileges had been granted by the anti- 
pope Benedict to Mr. Henry Ogilvy, who went 
to Spain for that purpoſe, where Benedict re- 
ſided in 1413. The records of the univerſity, 
part of which have been publiſhed by Sir Robert 
Sibbald, ſufficiently prove James to have been 
its ſecond founder; as it had, before that time, 
no higher an appellation than a college *. The 
arts and ſciences were equally the objects of 
James's attention as divinity. In poetry, he 
was an author, and of muſic he was one of the 
beſt judges and compoſers of his time; and 
there is the greateſt reaſon to believe, that he 
was the father of that elegant ſimplicity for 
which the ancient Scotch muſic is to this day 
celebrated +. He introduced organs into his 


* Tt was called Gymnaſium Sancti Andrez de Kilrymonth. 
+ I mention this circumſtance, to obviate the ridiculous no- 


tion of David Rizio's being the author of the beſt Scotch tunes, 


which could have no foundation, but on that unhappy fo- 


reigner's being a muſician. Queen Mary had picked him up to 


ſupply the vacancy of a voice in her chapel ; and ſoon after em. 
ployed him as her ſecretary for the Italian tongue; nor does it 
appear, that he knew any thing of inſtrumental muſic, or that 
ever he compoſed a fingle piece. In fact, the moſt admired of 
the Scotch tunes were compoſed long before queen Mary's time, 

and were made uſe of in churches, though burlefqued by the re. 
formers, to bring them into diſcredit. James was not the only 
king in former times who practiſed and compoſed muſic. Some 
muſical works of Henry the ſeventh of ** in ſcore, are ſaid 


to be lt extant. 
Rr 2 chapels, 
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4. b. 2426. chapels, and the cathedral churches of the king- 


His farther 


regulations. 


thing can give us a higher idea of his govern- 
ment, and his genius for civil policy, than the 


dom, together with a much better ſtile of archi- | 


tecture, both civil and religious. 

James did not confine his cares to the fine 
arts, for he encouraged and protected thoſe 
that were mechanical and uſeful in ſociety. No- 


proceedings of his parliament in 1427, He had 


obſerved, that, among the lower claſs of people, 
cuſtom took place of law, that poverty was not 


conſidered as a misfortune, nor barbarity as a 


reproach; becauſe the firſt might be removed by 
depredations, and the latter protected by vio- 


lence. To have puniſhed the offenders would 


have been unjuſt, becauſe, while offending, they 
thought themſelves in the way of their duty; 
and ſuch was their ignorance, that they imagin- 
ed no ſhame equal to that of procuring a living 
by honeſt induſtry. We are not, however, to 
conclude, that this was the picture of all Scot- 
land. Its lowland provinces, in general, were, 
at this time, as well civilized as thoſe of any 
country in Europe; but the nearer the ſituation 
of the inhabitants approached to the highlands, 
they were the more barbarous, and. it was 
chiefly againſt ſuch that James's regulations 
were intended; tho” to ſay the truth, they com- 
prehended the greateſt part of the natives of 
Scotland. In the parliament I laſt mentioned, 


many excellent ſtatutes were made againſt pub- 
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lic abuſes, The obſervation of the former laws , p. 1926, 
was reinforced, and the exportation of money 
(which I have already obſerved; muſt have been 
ſeverely felt by James) was ſtrictly prohibited. 
Laws were made againſt the irregular and cor- 
rupted practices of the courts of juſtice, againſt 
all Kind of frays, broils, quarrels, and fighting. 
Bridges and- ferries were'eſtabliſhed by water, 
and inns, with other conveniencies of travel- 
ling, by land. Encouragement was given for 
agriculture and huſbandry, as well as for trade. 
and manufactures. Uniformity was introduced 
into weights and meaſures, and the wages of 
workmen and labourers of every kind were re- 
gulated by a certain ſtandard. Rewards were 
decreed to induſtry, as well as to the exerciſe _ 
of arms. The judges and lawyers were put 
above the temptation of bribes; and, in ſhort, 
nothing was omitted, not even the moſt minute 
circumſtance, that could contribute to the in- 
tended. reformation. Another parliament was 
held on the firſt of July the ſame year; but I 
perceive that, by this time, the Highlanders, 
who were in the intereſt of the Albany family, 
had taken the alarm, and numbers of them had 
followed the lord James Stuart, who was now 
their chief, to Ireland, where they ſoon obtain- 2 Ales 
ed ſettlements. This produced an act prohibit- a. 
ing all manner of intercourſe or correſpondence 
between Scotland and Ireland, but upon ſuch. 


terms and conditions as are therein expreſſed. 
Kn 
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A. b. 1426, The reaſons given for this act are remarkable, 


James ene 
<reales his 
Te venue. 


for they make a diſtinction between the Iriſh 


(ho are termed the Iriſchery) in general, and 


the inhabitants of that nation who were ſubjects 


to England. The act calls the former the good 


old friends of Scotland, but ſays, that it was 
improper to keep the paſſage between the two 
kingdoms open, becauſe the notorious rebels 
who had found entertainment in that country, 


might thereby have occaſion to do miſchief to 


Scotland. As to the Engliſh Iriſh, they are 
mentioned in a different light; for they are pro- 
hibited to come to Scotland at pleaſure, becauſe 
they might diſcover the ſecrets of the nation; 


and therefore they are conſidered as aliens. The 


cauſe of this diſtinction was of higher antiquity 
than even the coronation of Edward Bruce in 
Ireland ; and the kings of Scotland, before the 
union of the two crowns, had always conſidered 
the Iriſh of the north of Ireland, as part of 


their ſubjects, though living under their own 


laws, and in a different iſland, | 

As the Scots were then rude in the — of 
arts and manufactures, it would have been 
abſurd to have given them rules which they 
were ignorant how to execute. James, there- 
fore, made uſe of the late encreaſe of his revenue 
by the forfeitures, and many eſtates belonging to 
the crown, which were diſcovered by his com- 
miſſioners of alienation, to give bounties'to fo- 


' reign artizans of all kinds who ſhould ſettle in 


Scot- 
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Scotland; which many of them did, and were A. b. . 


thereby entitled to particular exemptions and 
privileges, that made them forget their own 
native countries. | 

The execution of ſo many wholeſome provi- 
ſions came next under the deliberation of James 
and his parliament. It was impoſſible, during 
the relaxation of civil authority, that prevailed 
all over the highlands, to truſt it to the officers 
of juſtice; and therefore it was thought expe- 
dient that every landholder ſhould have a 
juſticiary power within his own eſtate, accord- 
ing to the antient conſtitutions of the king- 
dom; but they were obliged to reſide on the 
ſame, either by themſelves or their friends. 
They were to rebuild, or repair all their ma- 
nors, caſtles, and forts, and to ſuperintend the 
civilization of their tenants, for whoſe conduct 
they were nade partly anſwerable. The county 
of Inverneſs being ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of 
barbariſm in Scotland, and the great ſource of 
violence in the kingdom, James determined to 
viſit it in perſon, having firſt given orders for 
thoroughly repairing and fortifying the caſtle 
there. Upon his arrival in that country, he 
found its barbariſm exceeded all the reports he 
had heard. The inhabitants had no idea of go- 
vernment, but under their petty chieftains, who 
lived by acts of rapine and violence, which they 
looked upon as law; and nothing was more 


common, in perpetrating them, than bloodſhed 
and 


His political 
inſtidati 
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4. D. 2425. and murder, James thought it would be equally 


The earl of 
Roſs con- 
fined. 


unjuſt and dangerous to proceed to force, 


in ſuppreſſing thoſe horrid enormities, and there- 
fore had recourſe to policy. He received their 
chieftains with the greateſt affability; and they 
were ſo well pleaſed with his hehaviour, that 


they repaired in crowds to the caſtle of Inver- 


neſs, where he kept his court. Having found 
means to inform himſelf of the chief delin- 
quents, he, all of a ſudden, arreſted forty of 
them; but of thoſe, only three of the moſt 
dangerous, Alexander Mackrore, John Macker- 
ture, and James Campbel, were executed. The 
reſt were committed to priſon, and tried. Some 
of them were found guilty, and others were 
diſmiſſed upon promiſe of amendment. This 
exerciſe of juſtice was the more extraordinary, 
as ſome of thoſe chieftains could bring from a 
thouſand to two thouſand men, into the field. 
We are told that Mackrore commanded a thou- 
ſand, and Mackerture two thouſand men, and 
that they were beheaded; but that Campbell, 


for murdering John of the Iſles, was hanged &. 


Among others, who were made priſoners, 
while James remained at Inverneſs, were Alex- 
ander, the lord of the Iſles, and earl of Roſs, the 


© When James formed the reſolution of puniſhing thoſe crimi- 
nals, he expreſſed himſelf, extempore, in the; two following 
Monkiſh rhimes. 

Ad turrim fortem ducamus caute cohortem, 

Per Chriſti ſortem, meruerunt hi quia mortem, 


ſon 


** 4 
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ſon of that Donald who had fought the battle 4. P. 1427, 
of Harlaw, and his mother, the heireſs of that 
great earldom. Perhaps the power of that 
nobleman was his chief crime. He had obtain- 
ed peaceable poſſeſſion of his earldom, and, as 
we have feen, he was one of the aſſizers who 
ſate upon the duke of Albany and his ſons; nor 
do I perceive, that he was charged with any un- 
lawful correſpondence, or acts of treaſon. He 
was, however, ſent prifoner to Perth, where ſe- 
veral mifdemeanours were proved againft him; 
but as they were not more heinous than thoſe 
commonly practiſed by other chieftains, he re- 
ceived his pardon, and James diſmiſſed him with 
repeated and kind admonitions for his fature 
amendment. The affront which the earl had 
recerved, funk, however, (as we ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel) more deeply in his mind than the kin g's 
admonitions. 
The hoſtages in England remained all this Taximpoſet 
time, without any effectual meaſure being taken « ing ihe hat- 
for their deliverance. The ſucceſs of the audi- 
tors appointed to receive the taxes impoſed for 
_ redeeming them, after the firſt year of their col- 
lection, had proved but indifferent. The com- 
mon people, upon whom the weight of the tax- 
ation fell, exclaimed againſt it, and remon- 
ſtrated upon their inability to diſcharge their 
aſſeſſments. There was, it is true, great plenty 
of corn, and the other neceſſaries of life, in the 
Vox. III. Ss king- 
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4. D. 1427. kingdom; but they could not convert them in- 


to the ready money, in which the payments muſt 
be made; nor do I find that more than four 
hundred and fifty merks had yet been paid; a 
proof that the neceſſities of James had obliged him 
to convert part of the money that had been raiſ- 


ed to his own uſe. As it was provided by the 


treaty, that the hoſtages might be relieved, 
from time to time, by others of the ſame rank 
and fortune; the following had been ſent to 


England in exchange for others of the ſame 


quality, Patric, ſon and heir of the earl of March, 
John Montgomery of Ardroſſan, Robert Stuart of 
Lorn, Thomas Hay of Veſter, William Borthwic 
elder, Adam Hepburn of Hales, Norman Leſly, 
George Lyle, and Andrew Keith of Inverrugy. 
In the ſame manner, the earls of Sutherland and 
Menteith, Ogilvy, the ſon and heir of the ſheriff 
of Angus, William Wallace, John Kennedy of 
Blatharn, William ' Douglas, of Hawthornden, 
Walter Fenton, William Douglas of Drumlan- 
rig, Henry Douglas of Lochlevin and Logton, 
and Malcolm Fleming, ſon and heir of Malcolm 
Fleming of Cumbernald, were ſent to England 
in November 1427; as were a great many more 
of the ſurnames of Meldrum, Stirling, Gordon, 
Colvil, Kinloch, Bailie, Weems, Cathcart, Stra- 


ton, Cunningham, Kinnaird, Scot, Ramſay, Gra- 


ham, Crawfurd, Towres, and Fenton, in June 


1432. It may be here proper, once for all, to 


obſerve, 
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obſerve, that ſome of thoſe noblemen and 4 P. 2427+ 
gentlemen, who ſo generouſly pledged their li- 
berties for that of their ſovereign, lay in durance 
during all the reign of James. The crown-reve-, 
nues had been ſo miſerably diſſipated, that it 
was impracticable to raiſe their ranſom from 
them; and, notwithſtanding the confiſcated 
eſtates had lately devolved to the king, it was 
with difficulty that he could keep up the face 
of civil government, or the dignity of his ſta- 
tion.” It was in vain to have recourſe to the 
tax that had been impoſed; for the lower peo- 
ple declared that they neither could, nor would, 
pay it; and the collection of it was therefore 
ſalended. to prevent a civil war. | 

James, to put the beſt face he could upon is ihr, 
inability to make the ſtipulated payments, ſent, England. 
this year, the biſhop of Murray, who had like- 
wiſe a church-living in England, to complain to 
the regency there of certain infractions of the 
truce, and urging that, having concluded a per- 
petual peace with the late king of England, 
Henry the fifth, the ſame might take place. 

This was a very extraordinary allegation, and 
it ſeems, in fact, to have been invented by James, 
to ſerve a preſent purpoſe. It was treated, how- 
ever, very ſeriouſly by the Engliſh council; and 
two very polite letters were ſent, in the name 1 
of young Henry, to James, the one in Novem- II. p. 82. 
ber, and the other. in December, addreſſed to 
88 2 the 
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428. 


of Roſs, who was beginning to renew his rebel - 


Marriage of 
the dauphin 
and the 
princeſs of 
Scotland 
agreed on. 
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the moſt high and potent prince James, by 
the grace of God, king of Scotland,” They 
contained ſome {light complaints, that the debt 
due from James had not been paid; and de- 
manded that certain Engliſh priſoners, who 
had been' taken in a Spaniſh ſhip on the coaſt of 


Ireland, and brought to Scotland, might be ſet 


at liberty. That James was not in earneſt in 


the embaſſy he ſent by the biſhop of Murray, 


appears by his renewing the league between 
France and Scotland in the beginning of the 


year 1428, though the truce with England was 


not yet expired. It muſt be acknowledged, that 
the conduct of James, on this occaſion, is un- 
accountable. The moſt probable conjecture 1s, 
that he ſent the biſhop in quality of little bet- 
ter than a ſpy; to find out whether he had 
grounds to apprehend any thing from the Eng- 
liſh, or whether they intended to ſupport the earl 


Iious practices. | 

In return for the good faith ſhewn by James 
towards the French court, that king, this year, 
ſent the archbiſhop of Rheims, the firſt peer of 


France, and John Stuart of Darnley, earl of 


 Dreux in the fame kingdom, to draw the bands 


of alliance more cloſe between the two nations. 
The Scotch auxiliaries, who had ſerved ſo 


bravely and faithfully in France, were, by this 


time, worn out, or cut off; and Charles had no 
| e | pro- 
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proſpect for preſerving even the remnant of his 
dominions he {till poſſeſſed, but from Scotland. 
His ambaſſadors, therefore, were charged to 
propoſe a marriage between James's young 
daughter, Margaret, and the dauphin, after- 
wards Lewis the eleventh; and that her for- 
tune ſhould conſiſt only of ſix thouſand men, 
who were to attend her to France, and enter 
into the ſervice of Charles, who at the ſame 


time obliged himſelf, on his part, Firſt, That 


if the princeſs Margaret ſhould, by his deceaſe, 
and in right of her huſband, the dauphin, come 


to be queen of France, her dowry ſhould be as 


conſiderable as -any queen of France had ever 
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enjoyed. Secondly, That if ſhe ſhould never 


come to be queen, in that caſe ſhe ſhould have 
a dowry of fifteen thouſand livres. Thirdly, 
That if the dauphin ſhould chance to die be- 


fore the conſummation of the intended mar- 


rage, then a ſecond ſon of France, or the next 
heir to the crown, ſhould marry the ſaid prin- 
ceſs Margaret, if alive at the time; if not, her 
ſecond ſiſter, who alſo failing by death, the 
ird, and ſo on; provided that both parties 


vere within ſeven years of age to one another, 


Furthly, That in caſe of the dauphin's death, 
as bove, the king of France ſhould give to 
prineſs-Margaret, for her charges and loſs, the 
lum & forty thouſand crowns of gold. Laſtly, 
That e either of the kings of Scotland or 


France hould fail in the performance of their 


re- 
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reſpective obligations, the party- breaker ſhould 
pay to the party-obſerver, or willing to obſerve, 
the ſum of one hundred thouſand crowns. 

It muſt be owned, that this was a very ad- 


vantageous treaty ; but we are to conſider, at 


the ſame time, that when it was made, Charles 


had but an indifferent proſpect of ever being 


able to fulfil it. With regard to the auxiliaries, 
James could be under no difficulty to furniſh 
them, as they were to be maintained by the 
French king, and as he was at peace with Eng- 


land. On the twenty: ſeventh of July, the king 


and queen of Scotland, the princes of James's 
blood, with the prelates and noblemen of the 
kingdom, ſwore to the obſervance of the new 
treaty between France and Scotland, and like- 
wiſe to that of all the treaties, confederacies, 
alhances, and unions formerly concluded be- 
tween the two kingdoms; and that in preſence 
of the French ambaſſadors. It being neceſſary 
that Charles ſhould take the like oath, James 
appointed the biſhop of Aberdeen and Sir Pa- 
tric Ogilvy, the ſheriff of Angus, to repair as his 
ambaſſadors to France; which they according 
ly did with the French ambaſſadors, and arriv/d 
towards the end of October at Chinon, were 
Charles then kept his court, and where he 00k 
the required oath. In November folloving, 
Charles beſtowed upon James, and hi heirs 
male, the county of Xaintonge, and tie lord- 


| ſhip of Rochfort on the Charente, wit? the pri- 


vilege 
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vilege of him and his heirs performing their 4. D. 1. 
homage, as peers of France, by deputies of 
their own kindred. Charles, however, reſerved 
to himſelf a power, if he thought proper, of 
re-annexing thoſe eſtates to his own crown, 
after driving the Engliſh out of his kingdom; 
but, in that caſe, he was to give to the king of 
Scotland either the dukedom of Berry, or the 
county of Evreux., 

Before I take my leave of the tranſactions of Reprefemta- 
this year, I am to obſerve, that the leſſer ba- . 
rons continued ſtill to be members of parlia- — 
ment, where they complained of their attend- 
ance as an intolerable grievance; and indeed 
their numbers would have made that meeting 
ſo very tumultuous, that there is reaſon to be- 


; J 
lieve few or none of them ever attended it, but mn 
that they left the affairs of the nation to be 4 
managed by the prelates and the greater ba- 1 


rons. The repreſentation of the commons had 0 

been long known in England, and Robert the 

firſt had introduced (as I have already men- 

tioned) that of the boroughs into Scotland. 

It is peculiar to our hiſtory, that we know of 

no altercations ever happening between the 

kings of Scotland and their parliaments, or great 9 

councils. Several plauſible arguments have 4 

been advanced to account for this; but I believe 

it was in ſome meaſure owing to the king, aſ- 

ſiſted by the clergy, being always able to throw 

the ſcale wherever they lent their weight, in 
the 
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A. D. 1428. the partics that generally divided a feudal ſtate, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


particularly that of Scotland. Another cauſe 
might have operated ſtill more powerfully, 
The kings of Scotland, as I have often ob- 
ſerved, moſt undoubtedly were controulable 
by their great council or parliament ; and in 
matters of ſo great importance as might unite 
all the laity, the kings might not think proper 
to diſagree with their parliaments, even tho? 
they had the clergy on their fide. James was 
ſo good a politicran, that he ſupplied the places 
of his leſſer barons in parliament by agreeing, 
either this or the preceding year, to their being 
repreſented by one or more being chofen out of 
their own number, thro' every county. 
. The engagements; of James with the French 
court alarmed that of England ſo much, that 
the latter demanded a conference between 
James and cardinal Beaufort, upon the borders 
of the two kingdoms. James was to be at- 
tended by a thouſand horſe. The cardinal had 
lately been declared 'by the pope general of a 
cruſade againſt the Bohemian heretics, but in 
reality he was to be employed in France. He 
pPropoſed to raiſe ten thouſand men; but the 
council of England had inſiſted that he ſhould 
have a previous meeting with the king of Scot- 
land, to know how he ſtood diſpoſed towards 
preſerving the truce. It is certain, that the 
cardinal obtained a ſafe-· conduct in February 
1429. Whether the interview took place does 
627 ; not 
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did, then, or a few weeks after; for one of 
the cardinal's arguments with James was a caſe 


321 
not appear, though I am apt to think that it A. p. 14296 


of conſcience. He pleaded, that, unleſs he 


would promiſe to obſerve the truce, he could 
not ſafely undertake the cruſade againſt the he- 
retics. James, who had never dreamed of 
breaking with the French, very readily granted 
all he defired ; and the rather, as his ally, Charles 


the ſeventh, was ful victorious over the Eng- 


liſh, But I am now to recount. the an. 
of the Scots in FrancdeQ. 

The earl of Saliſbury, 3 nk Gcceſsful of 
the Engliſh generals, had been killed while he 
was 1 Orleans; and he Was ſucceeded 


into a detail of that _— . than as it is 
connected with my hiſtory. After the junction 


of the Engliſh and Burgundian forces, the loſs 


of Orleans ſeemed to be ſo inevitable, unleſs 
well ſupplied, that Gaucourt the governor eſ- 
caped to Chinon, where Charles ſtill reſided, 
and laid before him the neceſſity of an imme- 


diate ſupply of men and proviſions. Charles 


promiſed both, but as he was engaged againſt 
an active, intrepid, enemy, the ſucceſs of the 
convoy was extremely dubious; and at laſt it 
was committed to William Stuart, a Scotch of- 
ficer of great reputation, at the head of a thou- 

Vor. III. . ſand 


The Scots 
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AD. 1429. ſand Scotſmen. Before this time, a ſtrong 


body of the Scots had been introduced into 
Orleans, where they gained immortal honour 
by the defence of that city; and Stuart, by the 


excellent diſpoſitions he made, and dividing 


his men into ſmall parties, gave ſo ſeafonable 
an alarm to the Engliſh camp, that Gaucourt 
had an opportunity of throwing himſelf and 
the convoy into Orleans. The vaſt numbers 
of mouths within that city ſoon devoured the 


ſupply, great as it was; and Charles formed 


a deſign of ſurpriſing Faſtolf. The count de 
Clermont and the famous count de Dunois 
were to execute this project; and they accord- 
ingly attacked the Engliſh at Rouvray St. Den- 
nis. Faſtolf was deſtitute of artillery, and nei- 


ther count Clermont nor his ſoldiers choſe to 
engage. The barricade which Faſtolf had form- 


ed was, however, cannonaded ; and the breach 


being made, the Scots undertook to attack it, 


under Stuart and his brother. The count de 
Dunois, who was by far the beſt general Charles 
had, did not quite approve of their forward- 
neſs; but the intrepidity with which they 
marched to thecharge was ſuch, that he thought 
it would be infamous to ſuffer ſo many brave 
men to be ſacrificed, and he moved to ſupport 
them with the ſmall detachment he command- 
ed. The count of Clermont, and the main 
body of the French, kept all this time at a diſ- 
tance ; ſo that the Engliſh were ſuperior to the 

Scots 
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Scots and French who attacked them; and by 4. D. 1429, 


their archers and heavy armed troops the aſ- 
ſailants were repulſed, while the count of Cler- 
mont, with all the cavalry, in which the ſtrength 
of the French army conſiſted, gallopped off, 
leaving Faſtolf in poſſeſſion of the field. The 


two brave Stuarts were killed, and about five 


hundred of the Scots. Abercromby, by miſ- 
take, ſays, that the two Stuarts were Darnley 
and his ſon, 


This defeat, at ſo critical a juncture, threw 


Charles and his little court into greater deſpon- 
dency than ever. Charles propoſed to retire 
to Dauphiny; but he was diverted from that 
inglorious reſolution by queen Mary of Anjou, 
and his generous miſtreſs Agnes Sorel. This 


event falls in with the courſe of our hiſtory, as 


it produced the marriage-embaſly I have men- 
tioned. A difference that happened between 
the dukes of Burgundy and Bedford, and the 


miraculous ſuccefles of the maid of Orleans, 


retrieved the affairs of Charles in a manner 
foreign to this hiſtory. The Engliſh were de- 
feated at Patay, where the brave lord Talbot 
and the lords Scales and Hungerford were 
made priſoners. Upon this, the troops of the 
cruſade, under cardinal Beaufort, were em- 
ployed in France; but Charles was crowned at 
Rheims, and the growing diſſenſions of the 


Engliſh council was of the utmoſt ſervice to his 
SE 2 affairs; 
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A.D. 1429, affairs ; ſo that the duke of Burgundy and he, 


Farther 


tranſactions 


with that - 


court, 


at laſt, agreed to a truce. 

James was in no hurry to fulfil his engage- 
ments with the court of France, becauſe the 
truce he had entered into with England was not 
yet expired. It is very remarkable, that in the 


late treaty between him and Charles, the auxili- 


1430. 


aries are mentioned only as attendants upon the 
future dauphineſs, who did not, as we ſhall ſee 


in the courſe of this hiſtory, fail for France till 
ſome years after, ſo very punctilious was James 


in obſerving his engagements with the Engliſh, 
The Scotch hiſtorians have mentioned only nine 
hundred and fifty marks of his coftage-money 


having been paid; but. in this, I apprehend, 


there muſt be ſome miſtake, occaſioned by miſ- 


laying the receipts, the copies of two only for | 


that ſum having come to our hands; for the 
Engliſh hiſtorians intimate, that James, at this 
time, was very regular in his payments; and we 
find that part of the Scotch coſtage- money was 
appropriated by the council of England to the 


payment of the army in France, and the ex- 


pences of young Henry's coronation there. The 
more unproſperous the Engliſh affairs were in 
France, the greater degree of tranquility Scot- 
land enjoyed; and we find, that in the year 
1430, the truce between James. and England 
was prolonged. The capture and death of the 
maid of Ofleans ſerved only to render Charles 

the 
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the more ſollicitous to oblige and careſs his A. D. 
Scotch allies. He augmented their guard about 
his perſon, both as to its numbers and privi- 
leges; and I find, that it was at this time com- 
manded by one Robert Patillock, or Pitillo, 
one of their own countrymen, who was ſo 
diſtinguiſhed by his exploits againſt the Eng- 
liſh in Guienne, that he was commonly called 

the little king of Gaſcony. 

About this time, it was found expedient to and with 
rectify ſome diſorders, that, notwithſtanding 
the great care taken by both nations to pre- 
ſerve the truce, had crept into the borders. . 
For this purpoſe the hiſhop of Carliſle, the earls 
of Northumberland and Saliſbury, and other 
perſons of diſtinction, were named commiſſion- 
ers on the part of England ; while thoſe for 
Scotland were, John biſhop of Glaſgow, and 
chancellor of Scotland ; Alexander biſhop of 
Galloway ; Sir John Forreſter, baron of Lib- 
berton ; Mr. William Fowles, keeper of the pri- 
vy-ſeal ; Sir Patric Dunbar, Sir Thomas Kirk- 
patric, Sir John Cockburn, and Mr. John Sche- 

vez. The firſt place of their meeting was at 
Handenſtank, and the next at Clagmabouſtan ; 
and it was agreed, that all wrongs committed 
by either nation ſhould be redreſſed; that ſhips, 
and all effects, injuriouſly ſeized, ſhould be re- 
ſtored to their legal owners. Courts of conſer- 
vators, or arbitrators of the peace, who were 
to determine all border - differences between the 
two 
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a.D. 1430. two kingdoms, were likewiſe eſtabliſhed ; thoſe 


for Scotland being Sir Thomas Fitzpatric, Sir 
Patric Dunbar, Mr. Thomas Rule, and Mr. Da- 

vid Hume. n 
The earl of Roſs was all this time harbouring 
in his breaſt the thoughts of vengeance for his 
impriſonment; but I do not find that he was 
abetted, as uſual, by the court of England ; for 
he depended, on this occaſion, entirely upon his 
iſlanders, and tenants in Roſs-ſhire. James, 
who kept an eye upon his conduct, had ſent 
him repeated admonitions to deſiſt from his 
ſeditious practices, but all to no purpoſe ; for 
towards the end of the laſt year, he burnt the 
town of Inverneſs, and attempted the caſtle 
likewiſe, becauſe it had been the place of his 
impriſonment. He was then at the head of ten 
thouſand men; but James well knowing that 
he forced many of them into his ſervice, marched 
againſt him at the head of his north-country 
ſervants; and the clans Cattan and Cameon, 
ſeparating from the earl's army, immediately 
ranged themſelves under the royal banners. 
The earl, upon this, retired to Lochaber, and 
then to the Iſles, to which the king could not 
purſue him. This year, however, James, in 
imitation of what was commonly praiſed in 
England, prevailed with his parliament to paſs 
an act, by which all the barons and lords whoſe 
lands were contiguous to the weſtern ſea, but 
more eſpecially ſuch as had inheritances over- 
againſt 
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againſt the Iſles, were commanded to fit out a A. p. 3. 

certain number of gallies, conformably to the 

tenor of their holdings, by the month of May 
1431. 

Thoſe vigorous meaſures daunted the haughty 
lord of the Iſles, and he employed private agents 
to make his peace with James, who would hear 
of no terms of that kind, unleſs the earl ſhould 
abſolutely and unconditionally throw himſelf 
at his feet; which he at laſt. reſolved to do. 
Accordingly, he came privately to Edinburgh; 
and while the king and queen were at their de- 
votion, in the church of Holyrood-houſe,. he 
preſented himſelf before James, dreſt only in 
his ſhirt and drawers, and offering to the king 
his naked ſword. The queen and the nobility 
interceding, James granted him his life, but butis par- 
ordered him to be ſent priſoner to the caſtle of 
Tantallon, while his mother was ſhut up in 
the iſland of Inchcolm, lying in the Forth. How 
far any of the other great ſubjects of Scot- 
land were concerned with the earl of Roſs in 
his practices, does not appear ; but that we have 
very imperfect accounts of this reign, is proved 

from our ignorance of the offences committed 
by the earl of Douglas and Sir Gilbert Kennedy, 
the king's nephew, who were arreſted much 
about this time; the former ſent priſoner to 
Lochlevin, and the other to Stirling-caftle “. 


„Bower ſays, that this Kennedy's name was James, who was 

afterwards the celebrated biſhop of St, Andrew's ; but does not 

mention his offence, I 
b 
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. 14e. It is probable their offences, at leaſt that of the 


former, was but ſlight ; for the queen being 
brought to bed the ſixteenth of October 1430, 
of twins, Alexander, who died ſoon after, and 
James, who ſucceeded to the crown, the earls 
of Roſs and Douglas, according to Bower, ob- 
' tained their pardons ; but he tells us, that bi- 

ſhop Kennedy remained in confinement. 
| The birth of the royal twins was ſo agreeable 
to James, that he knighted fifty young gentle- 
men upon the occaſion; and to prove that he 
was thoroughly reconciled: to the earl of Dou- 
glas, that nobleman preſented them at the font. 
Scotland had, by this time, partly recovered 
itſelf from its hideous ſtate at the time of James's 
reſtoration; for on the fifteenth of October, in 
2 parliament at Perth, a new ſubſidy, notwith- 
ſtanding the bad ſucceſs of the former, was im- 
poſed upon all the lands in the kingdom. The 
railing this ſubſidy was committed to inferior 
collectors; but they were accountable to the 
abbots of Balmerino and St. Colm, Sir John 
Scrimgeour, and John Fife, a citizen of Aber- 
deen ; and the money was depoſited in a cheſt, 
of whale each of the auditors: had a key; but 
the cheſt itſelf was lodged in St. Andrew's, un- 
der the care of the biſhop and prior. The 
money was to be appropriated, in the firſt 
place, to the ſuppreſſion of the inſurrections 
which were then raging in the North,» and 
then to the exigencies of the public. In the 
5 2 mean 
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mean time, the biſhop of Glaſgow, chancellor, 
Sir John Forreſter, chamberlain, Sir William 
Fowlis, keeper of the privy-ſeal, and Sir Wal- 
ter Ogilvy, maſter of the houſhold, met with 
the biſhop of Carliſle, the earl of Northumber- 
land, and others; and on the firſt of May, 
1431, agreed to the prolongation of the truce 
till the firſt of May, 1436. The conſervators of 
it, on the part of Scotland, were the earls of 
Athol, Angus, March, and Crawford, the lord 
conſtable, James. Douglas of Balveny, James 
Douglas of Dalkeith, Thomas lord of Somer- 
wel, Walter lord of Dirlton, John Forreſter of 
Corſtorphin, and Herbert lord of Maxwel. Thoſe 
for England were the duke of Glouceſter, the 
earls of Warwic, Northumberland, Sarum, and 
Weſtmoreland, the lord Willoughby, Sir Ro- 


IP: 


A. D. 1431. 


A negocia- 
tion. 


Aber- 
cromby. 
Ry mer „ 


bert Umfraville, and others. The concluſion 


of this truce left James at liberty to turn his at- 
83 entirely to ſuppreſs the diſorders of the 
highlanders in the North. The clan Cattans, 
or Mackintoſhes, had quarrelled with the Ca- 


merons, and fought on Palm-Sunday with ſuch 


animoſity, that they almoſt exterminated each 


other. The earls of Caithneſs and Marr were 


Civil broils, 


then the royal lieutenants in thoſe parts, and 


marched to Lochaber to defend it from an in- 
vaſion threatened by one Donald Balloc, a kinſ- 
man and kind of deputy to the earl of Roſs. 
He thought the honour of his family wounded 
by that earl's impriſonment ; and, inſtead of 

Vor. III. UV u ſulter - 
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THE HISTORY 
A. D. 1441, ſuffering the king's lieutenants to attack him in 


the Iſles, he paſſed over to the continent to of- j 


fer them battle. The two earls, deſpiſing the 


number and diſcipline of his men, were ſo little 


upon their guard, that they ſuffered themſelves 
to be ſurpriſed and defeated by the rebel. The 


earl of Caithneſs, and ſixteen gentlemen, with 
2 conſiderable number of common men, were 


killed, and the earl of Marr was obliged to fave 
himſelf by flight. Donald, naturally fierce and 


bloody, became more ſo by this advantage. He 


deſtroyed Lochaber and the neighbouring coun- 
try with fire and ſword, and, according.to my 
authorities, James took the field in perfon to 
ſuppreſs him ; upon which, he put his plunder 
on board his gallies, and ſent it to the Iſles, It 
happened luckily for the country, that thoſe 
robbers, or rather their heads, agreed amongſt 
themſelves in nothing but the principle of plan- 
der. No ſooner did they hear of James being 
on his march, and that he was now provided, 
by the aſſiſtance of his parliament, with a num- 
ber of ſhips, money, and every thing that could 


enable him to defeat and puniſi the rebels, 


than their chiefs threw themſelves at his feet, 
and implored his pardon, James had his rea- 


ſons for not puſhing them to extremities. He 


obliged them to give him hoſtages for the per- 
fermance of their duty, and to apprehend and 


bring in priſoners about three hundred of the 


moſt notorious criminals in their followings, 
| | whom 
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whom he immediately ordered to be hanged 4. P. 1431. 


and gibbetted. 

Balloc, being thus deſerted by his confede- 
rates, fled to Ireland, where he was for ſome 
time protected by a chieftain, one Odo; but 
James requiring him to give up his rebel, Odo, 
who conſidered the king of Scotland as his 
friend and kinſman, if not his ſovereign, ſent 
him Donald's head. Amongſt the other capi - 
tal robbers who ſubmitted at this time to James, 
were Angus Duff and Angus Murray, irrecon- 
cileable enemies to each other in every reſpe& 
but acts of violence and pillage, James par- 
doned them, and made the one his inſtrument 
to deſtroy the other. Each had, at leaſt, fafteen 
hundred followers; and Duff no ſooner ob- 
tained his liberty, than he reſumed his practices 
of robbing and plundering. James gave his 
rival Murray a commiſſion to ſuppreſs him; 
and as Duff, who reſided in Strathern, was 
driving his booty homewards from Caithneſs 
and Murray, he was overtaken by Murray; and 
ſo deſperate an encounter enſued, that of the 
one party no more than nine, and of the other 
only twelve, ſurvived. Bower docs not men- 
tion the king marching in perſon againſt thoſe 
robbers; but he tells us, that the winter of this 
year was ſo ſevere, that it killed the cattle in 
the houſes as well as the fields. 

The tranquility of Scotland being in a great 
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meaſure re- eſtabliſned, James found himſelf too tion: and 
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A. D. 1432. firmly ſeated on the throne to fear any diſa- 


1433. 


greeable conſequences from an examination 


into the proceedings of the late regency, par- 
ticularly with regard to the earldom of March. 
I have already given an account of that noble- 
man's revolt, the provocations he received on 
his return to his duty, and likewiſe of his be- 
ing reſtored to his eſtate. James pretended, 
that the regency had no power to pardon his 
rebellion, and to reinſtate him; and ſending 
him priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh, he or- 


dered the chancellor, William Crichton, tlie - 


earl of Angus, and Sir Adam Hepburn of 
Hales, to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Dun- 
bar, which they accordingly did without op- 
poſition. This was a ſevere, if not an arbitrary, 
proceeding; but James was reſolved to juſtify 
it, by law. He ſummoned his parliament to 
meet at Perth, on the tenth of January; when 
the ſame day, the abbots of Scone and St. Colm, 
Maſter John Stuart, provoſt of Methven, Ro- 


bhert Stuart of Lorn, Thomas Somerwel of 


Somerwel, Walter Haliburton, John Spence of 
Perth, Thomas. Chalmers of Aberdeen, and 
James Parklie of Linlichgow, were unanimouſſy 


elected, and ſworn, to hear and report all cauſes 
and controverſies which were to be moved or 


inſiſted, upon during that ſeſſion. This pre- 
vious inſtitution is. the firſt' of the kind I meet 
with in Scotland, and probably gave riſe to 
that of t the lords of the articles, who afterwards 

became 
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land. James ſeems to have borrowed it from 
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became ſuch inſtruments of tyranny in Scot- A. p. 1433. 


Inftitution 
of the par- 


the Engliſh: parliament, where, on the firſt == 


day of the ſeſſion, a certain number of mem- 
bers were appointed, under the name of triers. 


Upon the whole, I am inclined to conſider the 


inſtitution as an innovation introduced by the 
prerogative, on pretext that a military aſſem- 
bly, ſuch as the parliament of Scotland for- 


merly was, could not ſpare time to enter upon 


a minute detail of civil buſineſs; and therefore 
it was proper to ſave the members trouble, by 
cutting off all unneceſſary altercations, and 
preparing a ſtate of the matters that were to 
come before them. Whether the king himſelf 
nominated thoſe articulars (as they were after- 
wards called) does not evidently appear. I am 
inclined, to think he did, and that they were 
afterwards approved of by the aſſembly; but 
be that as it may, the inſtitution was equally 
abſurd as it was arbitrary. 

The great queſtion that came before this 
parliament. was, © Whether the regency of 
Scotland could legally repeal the late carl of 


March's attainder?“ I cannot, however, help 


obſerving, that. James had already prejudged 
the queſtion; for he had not only ſeized the 
earl's caſtle and eſtate, but had deprived him 
of his liberty and title, being forced to anſwer 
by the name of Sir George Dunbar. His advo- 


him 


cates urged the pardon that had been granted 


Its proceed 
ings. 
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4. D. 1433 him by the late regent, who was then the ſu- 


preme magiſtrate of Scotland; but the crown 


lawyers (and I am apt to believe they were in 


the right) pleaded, that the regent had no ſuch 
power, and that his-pardon could have no va- 
lidity, unleſs directed or confirmed by the ſo- 


vereign, whoſe prerogative alone it was to par- 
don traitors. They ſhewed, that the earl of 


March's eſtate, by his rebellion, became actu- 
ally part of the crown. land, from which the re- 


gent had no power to ſever it, eſpecially during 


his maſter's minority; and that all the reſump- 
tions that had been made ſince the return of 
James, proceeded upon that principle: The plead- 
ings being finiſhed, the aſſembly pronounced ſen- 
tence by the mouth of their dempſter (an antient 
office ſill. remaining in the criminal courts of 
Scotland) © That by reaſon of the forfeiture of 
George Dunbar, ſometime earl of March and 
lord of Dunbar, the earldom of March, lord- 
ſhip of Dunbar, and all the other lands which 
the ſaid George had held of the crown of Scot- 


land, did and do, belong to the king who now 


is, both as to the right of propriety and poſſeſ- 
ſion. Such was the deciſion of the Scotch par- 
liament on this delicate affair; and though I 
think James was well founded in the proſecu- 
tion, yet the manner of his carrying it on, by 
giving the ſanction of law to a caſe which he 
had already prejudged by his power, was a dan- 
gerous precedent. On the other hand, we are 
275 to 
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to conſider, chat the ſituation of the earl of A. b. 33 


March's eſtate in the neighbourhood of England 
expoſed its poſſeſſor to prodigious temptations 
for rebelling; and a prince leſs jealous of his pre- 
rogative than James was, would have purſued 
the ſame meaſures for annexing it to his crown. 

James, to ſhew that his proceedings againſt 
the earl of March took their rife from a kind of 
political neceflity, immediately created him cart 
of Buchan, the French conſtable of that name be- 
ing dead without male heirs. The laws of Scot- 
land, however, generally ſuffering the great fiefs 


to deſcend to females, and the conſtable having 


left behind him a daughter, who was afterwards 
married into the houſe of Winton, it is hard to 
ſay, whether the title and eſtate reverted to the 


crown by the conſtable dying without male 
heirs, or whether James did not take it into his 
own hand, as thinking that the regent had no 
right to beftow'ſuch a fief on his ſon: I men- 
tion this particular, to ſhew the reader the fun- 
damental principles of James's government, in 
which he is juſtifiable. The regent dukes of 
Albany, as appears from the arrogance of their 


Moderation 
of James, 


titles, which I have ſpecified, had undoubtedly” 


encroached upon the prerogative. It is true, 


that James was a priſoner; but we are to ob- 


ſerve, at the ſame time, that after he came to 
years of diſcretion he exerciſed acts of ſove- 


reignty, which were ſo far from being diſcoun- 


tenanced by the prince in whoſe cuſtody he was, 
that 
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who re- an- 
nexes the 
earldom of 
Strathern to 
his crowns 


THE HIS:TOMT: 
that he put his ſubjects to death as traitors, 
upon pretence of their not obeying him. 
L have already mentioned, that the eldeſt ſon 
of Robert. the ſecond, by Euphane Rofs, had 
been by his father made earl of Strathern, which 


in old records is called acounty-palatine ; but 


it was expreſsly provided, that the title ſhould 


die without heirs male. This proved to be his 
fate; for he left behind him only à daughter, 


Euphane, who being married to Patric Gra- 


ham, a younger ſon of Sir Patric Graham of 
Kincardin, that gentleman took upon himſelf 


the title of Strathern, in which he was imitated 


by his ſon Miles, no doubt with the conſent of 
the governor; ſo rivetted were the Scots of 


thoſe days to their notions of female ſucceſſion 
in the great fiefs and titles. James looked upon 
Graham's aſſuming that title as being no better 
than an uſurpation; and he had many other 


reaſons for ſtripping Graham of his title and 
eſtate; but he gave him in exchange that of 
Menteith and Airth, to the great diſſatisfaction 
of the family, particularly of his uncle Robert, 
who. vowed a revenge which he afterwards too 


The meaning of this term is no more than a county, the 
poſſeſſor of which had the powers of a palace, that is, his ſtew- 
ard, chancellor, and other offices of ſtate z every county being 
originally ſuppoſed to be an epitome of the king's court, to 
which all of them, however, relieved. Many earls, or counts, 


were reduced too low to keep up the dignity of palatines ; but 


in * ſome hold that 5 to this day. 


ſuc- 
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ſacceſsfully executed. His diſcontent was ſo 
public, that he was ſummoned to take his trial; 
but he thought fit to abſcond from public juſ- 
tice 1. About this time died likewiſe the carl 
of Marr, who was one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary perſonages of his time. In his youth he 
is ſaid to have aſſociated himſelf to a gang of 
robbers; but reforming his manners, the vic- 
tory over Donald of the Iſles, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, was owing to him. He afterwards 
ſerved with great honour under the duke of 
Burgundy; and acquiring an immenſe eſtate, 


he is ſaid to have married one of the daughters 


of the earl of Holland, and to have claimed, 
in her right, the ſovereignty of that country. 
The Hollanders recognized Jaqueline, ducheſs 
of Brabant, as their miſtreſs; but the ducheſs 
having made an elopement, and marxied the 
duke of Glouceſter, the earl of Marr might 
very probably put in ſome claims in right of 
his wife. Being diſappointed, he fitted out a 
ſquadron of ſhips, and brought immenſe riches 
into his country; by cruizing upon the Dutch 
and the Flemifh' trade As his hiſtory is ſome- 
what dark, I cannot relate all that has been ſaid 
of him by modern authors. We know enough 
of it, however, to conclude that he was a man 
of great wee both by ſez and land, as 


2 * moſaics this Robert > gh tockaps * . 
arreſted and impriſoned in the caſtle of aner « 


Vas. 2 X x ap- 
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A.D. 1433 appeared from the immenſe eſtate which fell to 


James's | 
conduct 
blamed, 


the crown by his death, though we are certain 


that he left a daughter. 


'The' hiſtorians who are moſt, prepoſſeſſed i in 
favour of James's memory, have blamed the 
violence of his proceedings againſt his great 


nobility; but I do not find that any writer has 


taxed him with invading the conſtitution, or 
violating the laws. He lived in an age when 
all the ſovereigns in Europe complained of the 
exceſſive pride of their great barons; and James 
undoubtedly employed all the means in his 
power to reduce thoſe of Scotland. It cannot, 
at the ſame time, be denied, that under him 
the ſtate of the commons was bettered. Among 
other excellent inſtitutions, he enacted ſump- 


tuary laws. Both ſexes were prohibited from 


uſing any exceſs in apparel, and the ladies of a 


certain rank, particularly, from wearing pearl. 


The earl of Marr, among the other ſervices he 
did his country, had introduced into it from 


foreign parts, ſtrong and ſerviceable breeds of 


horſes. The people came to be accuſtomed to 


a more elegant manner of living, and particu- 
lar mention is made of the art of paſtry being 
in this reign introduced into Scotland; nor do 
1 perceive” that that kind of luxury was diſ- 
countenanced by James, ho probably thought 
that it tended to improve agriculture, and the 


rearing of cattle, flocks; and poultry. Men- 


2 tion is even made of the large carracs, or mer- 


chant- 
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chant-ſhips, which at this time traded in the 


ports of Scotland from abroad, and undoubt- 


edly occaſioned the ſumptuary laws I have 
mentioned; and which at. laſt extended to the 
prohibition of gold and filver lace or ſtuffs, and 


coſtly furs, being, worn by. inferior degrees. 


It is certain, 'that the wiſe government of James 


gave him great reputation in England, and all 


over Europe, at this period, as appears from 
the following negociation, which deſerves 
more attention than has been paid it by hiſto- 
rians. 

James had kept4 fair with the rt. 54 Eng- 
land ever ſince his return, and under various 
pretexts had delayed the ſending his daughter, 
with her ſix thouſand attendants, to France ; 
but J am inclined to believe, that James had 
privately, and by degrees, ſent them over be⸗ 
fore this time. Be that as it may, it, is certain, 
that about the year 1435, the lord Scroop came 
as ambaſſador from England to Scotland, to 
propoſe a perpetual peace between the two na- 


tions; in Which caſe he was empowered to offer 


reſtitution of the caſtles of Roxburgh and Ber- 
wic, and of all that the Engliſh held in Scot- 
land. James ordered his parliament to be ſum- 
moned at Perth, where he preſided in his royal 
robes upon his throne, Which was placed before 
the great altar of the friars predicant. Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, the elegant but inac- 


curate hiſtorian of the five James's, has put an 
22 2 eloquent 


England, 
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A. D. 1435. eloquent ſpeech in the mouth of the lord 


Scroop, who, we are told, propoſed a match 


between his maſter and the princeſs of Scot- 
land; and he was anſwered, with equal elo- 
quence by the French ambaſſador. Both thoſe 
fpeeches being evidently fabricated by the hiſ- 


torian, I ſhall omit repeating. them. Aber- 


cromby . and other writers are, however, un- 
pardonable in the ſuperficial accounts they have 
given us of this important affair. Bower in- 
forms us, that the debates ran very high, and 
that after the votes were collected, the abbots 
of Scone and St. Colm declared, that James 
could not treat of peace with the crown of. 
England, on account of his league with the 
king of France, which had been examined by 
the univerſity of Paris, confirmed by his holi- 
neſs, and lately ſworn to by James ; himſelf, 
This report. met with ſo ſtrong an oppoſition 
from another party, at the head of which was 
Fogo abbot of Melros, that the debate was ad- 


journed to next day. Fogo repreſented (and 
E think with great force of truth) that the ar- 


guments of the other two abbots were ill- 
founded; and that James, by making peace 
with Charles, could not intend to preclude 


himſelf from being at peace with the king of 


England; and even went ſo far as to ſay, that 
the doctrine advanced by: the two abbots was 
erroneous and heretical. | The ſenſe of the aſ- 


ſembly, however, was entirely againſt agreeing 


to 


OF SCOTLAND. 
to the Engliſh propoſitions; and Fogo narrow- 
ly eſcaped the flames; for he was cited to ap- 
pear before the abbot of Lindores (whom the 
hiſtorian calls the inqtafitor of OR) to an- 
ſwer for his opinions. 


Bower himſelf, in relating this tranſition, 


ſeems to be of opinion (and indeed James ap- 
pears to have been of the fame) that the Eng- 
liſh were not ſincere in this negociation, and 
that they only meant to diſunite the Scots. 


A. D. 143 5. 


which miſ - 
carries. 


James made no ſecret that he approved of his 
parliament's opinion, and that he was reſolved, 


in all events, to fulfil. his engagements with 
France, by ſending his daughter thither. The 
Engliſh, on the other hand, were exaſperated 
beyond meaſure at the reſolution of the Scotch 
parliament; and it was not long before both 
parties took the ſield upon the borders. The 
Engliſh, at the ſame time, put to fea a conſi- 
derable fleet, in hopes of intercepting the in- 


tended dauphineſs, who, with à grand train 


of nobility, prelates, and others, embarked on 


board a ſquadron of forty ſhips. The names of 


her chief attendants were, the biſhop of Bre- 
chin, the earl of Orkney, Sir Walter Ogilvy, 
lord treaſurer, Herbert Harris, William Stra- 


chan, John Maxwel, William Scot, John Camp- 


bel, Alexander Seton, Henry Graham, Henry 


Wardlaw, knights, and others, together with 


no fewer than an hundred and forty ladies. 


As they ſteered their courſe by the weſtern 
| coaſt, 
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coaſt, they landed ſafely at Rochelle, and ef- 


caped the Engliſh fleet, which was beaten by 
that of Caſtile, by the Engliſh miſtaken for 


that of Scotland, The dauphin was then four- 
teen years of age, and the bride but twelve. 


The proper diſpenſations being obtained, the 
roy al pair were conducted with great ſplendor 


to Tours, where the marriage was ſolemnized 


on the ſixth of July. 
By this time, the Engliſh and the Scots were 


in arms on the borders, the Engliſh under the 
earl of Northumberland, and the Scots under 
Douglas earl of Angus. What the particular 
numbers of each were, docs not appear, but 
both armies met at a place called Popper- 
den, where, a deſperate. engagement followed, 
on the tenth of September, Victory at laſt 


declared itſelf 3 in fayour of the Scots; 3 tho? the 


partigulars o of the battle are variouſſy related. 
Y The common accounts mention the Scots hav- 


ve. loſt two, bungred ena and common 
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7040 of that family. he fame, hiſtorians ſay, 
that the loſs of the Epgliſh amounted to fifteen 
hundred, of whom, forty were knights. Sir 


: Henry Clydiſdale,. Sir John Ogle, and Sir Ri- 
: chard Piercy, were made priſoners, with four 
bundr ed others, Bower ſays, that fifteen hun- 
dred Engliſh | were taken priſoners, and not 
above forty killed on both ſides; but it is on 
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rious. 
The Engliſh had now loſt Paris, and their 
great reputation for valour in France. James 
thought that he could not too early avail 
himſelf of a juncture ſo favourable to his views; ; 
and, in the beginning of the year 1437. he 
formed the deſign of retaking Roxburgh and 
Berwic. His hiſtorians admit, that his reign 
became, at this time, unpopular in Scotland; 
and that he laid hold of the opportunity of a 
war with England to find employment for his 
diſcontented ſubjects. Even his favourite pre- 
late, Wardlaw, biſhop of St. Andrew 8, preached 
to his face againſt the exceſſes and luxüries 
which his Engliſh education had introduced 
into Scotland; and beſides the ſumptuary laws 
have already mentiöned, an act of parliament 
paſſed, by which all taverns and alehouſes were 
to be ſhut up upon the tolling a bell at nine 
o'clock i in the evening, by the magiſtrates of 
burghs, who were to forfeit fifty millings to 
the king's chamberlain every time they Fatled 
in their duty. James, on the other hand, la- 
boured earneſtly to revive the antient warlike 
exerciſes of his people, which had, in a great 
meaſure, fallen into diſſuetude by the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder. | An act paſſed, forbidding 
the favourite diverſion | of football in Scotland, 
and ſubſtituting” 3 in its place t that of ſhooting 
with bows and arrows. Every boy, when he 
8 came 
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4. P. 247. came to the age of thirteen, was obliged, at 
Rated times, to practiſe archery at certain bow- 
marks, as they were called. By another act, 
general muſters of all ſubjects, between the 

ages of ſixteen and ſixty, (called in England 
Wappinſhawings) was ordered to be made four 
times a year in every ſheniffdom all over the 
kingdom; and by another act it was ordained, 

that every ſubject ſhould be provided: with war- 

like weapons, according to his degree. It was 
plain, from all this conduct of James, that he 

was reſolved to break the feudal connections 
among his fubjects, and to give the command 

of the militia to his civil officers. The know- 

jedge of this occaſioned a deep e to be 

laid, which ended in his murder. | 

James, drawing together a great army, be- 

— ſieged the caſtle of Roxburgh; and from that 
time he might be ſaid to have been abandoned 
both by his good fortune and his genius. The 

caſtle was bravely defended by Sir Ralph Grey, 

but was on the point of ſurrendering, when the 

queen of Scotland arrived in the camp with in- 
telligence to her huſhand of a general conſpira- 

cy being formed againſt him among the nobi- 

lity. James well knew the cauſes of their diſ- 
content; but he acted on this occaſion in 2 
manner quite irrecancileable to the character 

of a brave man, and indeed to the principles of 
found policy; which makes me fufpect, that a 

true account of this conſpiracy has not come to 

our 
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our hand, and that it was deeper laid than is P. 1437. 


generally reported. Without enquiring into 
the truth of his queen's report, he acted as if 
the conſpirators had been in his own camp; 
for he immediately diſmiſſed his army, and 
haſtened, with a few choſen domeſtics, to his 
favourite retirement of 2a Dominican con- 
vent at Perth. This precipitate retreat gives 
room to ſuſpect, that thoſe who afterwards 
murdered him were not the only conſpirators 
in this treaſon; and that they only formed the 
reſolution, of aſſaſſinating James, after he had 
diſmiſſed his army. The conſpiracy of eight 
or ten perſons, however great theig rank might 
be, unſupported by a force in the field (which 
happened actually to be the caſe) never could 
have induced ſuch a prince as James to behave 
in the manner he did; and the queen's intelli- 


gence muſt have ariſen from the general diſcon- 


tent of the great barons, who ſaw ſome of their 


powers daily wreſted out of their hands. It 
was natural for them, without having any 


thoughts of murdering the king, to have de- 
manded from him a repeal of the acts which 


had cut ſo deeply into their importance; and 


no fairer opportunity could be preſented, than 
while they were in the field, each at the head 
of his military tenants; for James as yet had 


made but very little progreſs. in his new ſcheme 


of m the militia. The ſudden diſmiſſi ion 
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to have diſconcerted them. 
We are therefore to aſcribe the tragical 


fate of James to family-diſcontents, in which 


neither the nation, nor the bulk of the great 
landholders, had any concern. The earl of 


| Athol was the youngeſt ſon of Robert the ſe- 


cond, by his ſecond wife, Euphane Roſs, and 
had always conſidered the deſcendents of that 
prince's firſt marriage as ſpurious. He was 
connected with Robert Graham, whom I have 
already mentioned to have been diſcontented 
on account of his nephew's loſing the eſtate 
and honours of Strathern; and the earl of 
Athol's heir and grand- child, Robert, was one 


of the king's domeſtics. Such were the three 


principal agents in the following cataſtrophe. 
Graham had been for ſome time at the head of 
a ſet of out- laws, a party of whom he is ſaid 
to have brought down in the dead of night 
to Perth, where he poſted them in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dominican convent, where 
James lodged: It is plain, from the manner 
in which that prince then lived, that he thought 
all the deſigns of the diſcontented lords had 
been fruſtrated by his ſudden diſmiſſion of the 
army, and his haſty retreat to Perth. He had 


not even reſerved a body- guard for his perſon, 


and was living in the moſt perfect ſecurity, 
when one of his cup- bearers, Walter Straton, 
as the king was at ſupper, went to bring 

| him 
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him ſome wine; but perceiving armed men in A. D. 1637. 


his paſſage, planted there by Robert Stuart, who 
had likewiſe removed the bar of the door which 
led to the king's bed- chamber, he gave the 
alarm, but not in time to ſave the king. The 
conſpirators immediately killed Straton, and 


Catharine Douglas, one of the queen's maids of 


honour, ran to bolt the outer door; but ſinding 
the bar gone, ſhe heroically thruſt her arm into 
the ſtaple, where the bone was inſtantly broken, 
and the conſpirators ruſhed into the anti- cham- 
ber, after murdering Patric Dunbar *, a bro- 
ther of the late earl of March, who oppoſed 
them. Burſting into the room where the king 


and queen were at ſupper, James made all the 


defence he conld againſt the' aſſaſſins, and the 
queen received two wounds in interpoſing her- 
ſelf between their daggers and his body. James 
at laſt was borne to the ground, and expired 
under en r e * 
aſſaſſins. $247 bag a 

This murder was pere b in We 


1437; and nothing can be more ſurpriſing than 
the inaccuracy of the Scotch hiſtorians, who. 


are not agreed as to the time. Abercromby, 
in endeavouring to correct thoſe who went be- 
fore him, has een it down to tas night 


* Bower caps 5 at the time of the king's 3 he was 
in the town of Perth, from whence he ran to reſcue the king; 


but coming too late, the aſſaſſins diſpatched bim, after cutting, 


off the fingers of his left hand. | | 
Y'Y 2 be- 
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4 p. 147 between the twentieth and twenty-firſt of Fe- 


His cha- 
racer, 


bruary, 1438; but Mr. Rymer, in his Collec- 
tions, has publiſhed a letter from James' the 
ſecond, dated the laſt day of November, 1437s 
and in. the firſt year of his reign. It is ge- 
nerally agreed, that James the firſt was mur- 


dered in the forty- fourth year of his age, and 


the thirteenth of his 8 dating it from his 
reſtoration. 

Many are the particulars relating to this 
prince's character that could not be interwoven 
in a general account of his life. Whoever is 
converſant in hiſtory may eaſily ſee, that James 
wanted to throw off the conſtitutional reſtraints 
upon his prerogative, but to do it in ſuch a man- 
ner as to diſguiſe his intentions under the moſt 


legal forms. If we are to judge from the tenor 
of his conduct, we muſt be of opinion, that he 


had nothing in view but the good of his people. 


His great abilities for government would have 


rendered them happy, had he been deſpotic; 


but, as was faid of Auguſtus Cæſar, he ought 


either to have been immortal,” or never to have 
exiſted, becauſe a” worthleſs ſucceſſor would 


have enſlaved his people; and even the acqui- 


ſitions of prerogative he made proved danger- 


. ons and fatal in the hands of fuch of his poſte- 


rity as were not endued eitller with his capacity 
or virtues. The ſeverity of his government 
would, in ſome inſtances, have been inexcuſ- 
able, had it not been Juſtißed by the ferocious 


manners 
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which we have in the perſon of a capital ruf- 
fian in the highlands, who robbed a poor wo- 
man. Upon the villain's refuſing her reſtitu- 
tion, ſhe ſwore ſhe would not be ſhod (that is, 
the would not put on ſhoes) till ſhe had com- 
plained to the king; upon which, the robber 
nailed horſes ſhoes to her feet and hands. The 
woman recovered of her wounds, and laid be- 
fore James at Perth the treatment ſhe had met 
with. He immediately ordered the monſter to 
be apprehended; and being brought to Perth, 
he firſt inflicted upon him the torture the wo- 
man had ſuffered, and then; ordered him to be 


gibbeted. The method which James had eſta- 
bliſhed for bringing capital offenders to juſtice 
was admirable ; for he wrote a peremptory let- 
ter with his own hand, and ſealed with a pri- 
vate ſignet, to the chief civil magiſtrate in the 


neighbourhood where the, offence was com- 


mitted; requiring him, on his allegiance, to 


apprehend the criminal, but enjoining him * 
crecy till he was in actual cuſtody. 


The manner in which James treated the earls 


of Dunbar and Strathern, does great honour to 
his firmneſs and moderation after he had car- 
ried his point ; but, as I have already obſerved, 
he was not excuſable in his previous proceed- 
ings with regard to the former. He conſidered 
the ſucceſſion of females and their deſcendents 


to great fees as a vaſt prejudice to the crown; 
but 
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A. D. 2437. but he reſpected the old nobility as the princi- 


pal ornaments of his throne, tho' no longer 
than they kept themſelves within the bounds 
of their duty. Bower, who lived at the time, 
tells us, that he knew a great nobleman, and 
a near relation to James, who gave a blow to 


another in the court. The king ordered the 


offending hand to be ſtretched on a table, and 
preſenting a knife to the offended party, or- 


dered him, under pain of death, to nail the 
hand to the table. The queen, her maids of 


honour, the prelates and dlergymen interpoſed, 


and threw themſelves at the king's feet, where 
he ſuſſered them to continue for an hour before 
he would pardon the offender, and even then 
he baniſhed him from the court. 
I have already mentioned the literary and ci- 
vil accompliſhments of James; thoſe of his perſon 


were equalled by few. Tho not quite of a mid- 


dling ſtature, he excelled all his ſubjects in the 
W robuſt exerciſes, while he endeavoured to 
ſoften their manners by introducing the polite 
arts, particularly thoſeof painting, muſic, and poe- 
try, to their acquaintance. His excellency i in all 
the qualities that became a king, is, with great 


reaſon, aſſigned as the cauſe why Henry the fifth, 


while he loved and eſteemed his perſon, never 
would grant him his liberty. The peace, or- 
der, and politeneſs that reigned in Scotland, at 
the time of his death, are the beſt encomiums 
upon his conduct; and his memory receives an 

addi- 
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additional luſtre from the miſeries that befel A. p. 1437. 


Scotland under ſome of his ſucceſſors. The uni- 
verſal deteſtation of his murder, and the puniſh- 
ment inflicted upon his aſſaſſins, prove how dear 
he was to his people at the time of his death *. 


Abercromby, and other Scotch hiſtorians, relate the ſignal 
puniſhment inflicted on the murderers with great deliglit 3 but 
it is too diſagreeable a ſubject to enter into the body of general 
hiſtory, © I am ſorry (ſays Abercromby) that I cannot infurm 
my reader by whom the earl of Athol himſelf, and the reſt of the 
murderers, were apprehended ; but we are ſure that ſo muchdili- 
gence was uſed, that within leſs than forty days all the conſpirators 
were brought to Edinburgh, arrained, condemned, and executed. 
The meaner ſort of them, ſuch as Chriſtopher Clawn or Ca- 
houn, were hanged on gibbets ; but the earl himſelf, his grand- 
child Robert Stuart, and couſin Graham, were proceeded againſt 
with unprecedented ſeverity, being juſtly adjudged to exquiſite 
torments, and new kinds of death. Some part of three days was 
ſpent in the execution of Athol. On the firſt he Was ſtripped 
naked to his ſhirt, ſet in . moving cart, where, a, crane being 


Dinner 


and had; to the 7 for ſome: time, then ſuddenly. let 


fall almoſt to the ground; by which means his members were 


miſerably disjointed, and his life - preſerved for more ſhame and 
no leſs pain: for on the ſecond day he was placed on a pillar in 


the view of t people, and a crown. of hot iron ſet an bis bead, N 
with this mier lien, « Here ſtands the king of "traitors, * 
Thus was his oracle accompliſhed; On the third; being placed 
on an hurdle, he was dragged by horſes through the High-ſtreet 


to the place of execution, where being laid on a plank, firſt his 


bowels, then his heart was pulled out, and thrown into 2 fire. 
Laſtly, his head being cut off, was fixed on a pole i in the moſt 
eminent place of the city, and his body ſent i in rns to the 


four chief towns of the kingdom. I 17 
« Robert Stuart, being but a young man, and nen the, 
more eaſily ſeduced by the influence of a grandfather, was uſed 


more mildly ; yet though be was ſo nearly related to the royal 
family, had not the honohr of being beheaded like a perſon of 


quality, but, as one of the meaneſt of the people, was hanged and 
quartered. His quarters were alſo ſet up in different towns, as 


ſpectacles for the people to gaze at. 
« Robert Graham, the grand executioner, though not che 


chief contriver of the Whole villany, was uſed as his crime de- 


ſerved; 
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It would be unjuſt to his memory, ſhould we 
omit the reformation he had introduced into 
his courts of juſtice. One was as humane as it 
is fingular; for he * every advocate who 


Wed; and I am heartily "Ke that any. one of that ſurname, to 
whoſe loyalty and proweſs that nation is upon ſo many other ac- 


counts very much indebted, ſhould have deſerved fo rigorouy 


treatment. He was firſt dragged through the ſtreets in a cart 


| backward, then his hands (thoſe ſaerilegious hands which he 


had lifted up againſt his royal maſter, the Lord's anointed) be- 
mg faſtened in iron hooks, and fixed to a gibbet in the fame 
cart; the moſt fleſhy parts of his naked body, particularly thoſe 


| that are moſt remote from the vitals or ſprings of life, as the 


legs, thighs, and ſhoulders, were ſeared by three executioners 
with burning pincers, and leiſurely burnt to the very bones. 


This done, his body was cut in quarters, and diſpoſed of as thoſe 


of his accomplices. Such was the natural boldneſs or ferocity of 
this perverſe man, that being aſked how he durſt offer to kill his 
ſovereign, he made anſwer, even when he was under the extre- 
mity of pain, and very near breathing out his laſt, © "That he 
durſt leap out of heaven and all its joys into the torturing flames 
ef hell.“ Yet he is by others ſaid to have made this excuſe for 
bimſelf, that being out-lawed and haniſhed by the king, he ceaſed 
to be his ſubject ; as if the puniſhment of former crimes could 
make after-ones lawful, or the ceaſing to be a good ſubject en- 
titled one to be a ſovereign ; or rather as if rebellion gave right 
to commit murder, parricide, ſacrilege, &c. Such a villanous 
excuſe was ſo far from taking with the people, that the follow- 
ing rhime,. deſigned to expreſs their abhorrence of the fact, 2 
came a N gon among them. 


Robert Grahmen 
That ſlew our king, 
God give him ſhamen.” 


4 ZEneas Sylvius, the pope's nuncio in Scotland at that time, 
and who himſelf was made pope ſome. years after, ſaw thoſe 
dreadful executions with ſome horror, but more admiration, and 
ſaid, „ That he was at a loſs to determine, whether the crime 
committed by the regicides, or the puniſhment inflicted upon them 


| by the juſtice of / the nation, was the greateſt,” And this, I take 


it, is a convincing proof, that the nation was very free from the 
leaſt imputation of guilt.” Abercromby, vol. II. p. 308, 309, 
310. 
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attended at the bar, (called, in the Scotch law, A 


Forſpeakers,) to ſwear, before they entered Ls, 6. 19. 


upon any proceſs, „That they ſhould ſay no- 
thing but truth, in order to make it appear 4 
to the judges: That they ſhould not go about 
to corrupt the judges with promiſes or bribes ; 
That, they ſhould make uſe of no falſe nor frivo- 
lous arguments; and laſtly, That they ſhould 
by no means. offer to delay or retard the deci: 
ſion of the caſe in debate.“ James, convinced 


of thoſe being fundamental principles 4 in equity, 


reduced them into four'monkiſh rhimes, that 
it might be the better imprinted on che memo- 
ries of the practitioners *, 


In the beginning of his reign, chat he might | 


make his ſubjects ſenſible of the inconveniences 
and hardſhips. of perſonal attendance in parlia- 
ment, he impoſed a fine of ten pounds upon 
every baron, or freeholder; who was abſent ; 
and this rendered the conformity of the Scotch 
to the Engliſh conſtitution, which was, one of 
the chief points he had in view, the more prac- 
ticable. At the time of his death, the heredi- 
tary revenues of the crown amounted to a large 


ſum; but all the policy of James could not, at 


firſt, reconcile the common people to a taxation. 
He was . not wy to remit the tax im- 


- mud ;uretur, quod lis abi raſta videtur 
Et fi quæretur, verum non inficietur-: 
Nil promittetur, nec falſa probatio detur ; 
Ut lis tradetur, delatio nulla petetur. 


Vox. Ill. Z 2 poſed 
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A. p. 427. poſed for his coſtage in the beginning of his reign, 


His iſſue. 


Savoy, and thrice married, firſt to James car] 


but to return the money that had been levied, 
to the parties who had advanced it: nor do we 


know of any tax afterwards impoſed, till the 


marriage of his daughter to the dauphin of 
France. John Major, an old but credulous hif- 


torian of Scotland, ſays, he was ſo ſevere upon 


the princes of his own blood, that he uſed to 
tell his queen, he would not leave a man in 
Scotland alive, who might not, in point of con- 
ſanguinitY, go to bed to her; a barbarous me- 
nace, unworthy the character of James, and 
probably therefore fictitious. The other parts 
of his character may be collected from his life: 

I ſhall cloſe it by obſerving, that he is ge- 


nerally (and I believe very juſtly) accounted 


the author of a very humorous ballad, called 
Chriſt's Kirk on the Grene; and Major men- 


tions ſome other pieces of his poetry, Which 


were extant in the reign of James the fifth, par- 


ticularly a copy of verſes which he addreſſed to 


his qusen while he was courting her. 


He was buried (ſays Abercromby) in the 
church of the Chartreux at Perth, and left be- 
hind him one ſon, king James the ſecond, and 
five daughters; Margaret, married to Lewis, 
dauphin, afterwards king, of France by the 


name of Lewis the eleventh ; Iſabel to Francis 


the firſt, duke of Brittany; Jean, who was pro- 
miſed to the eldeſt ſon and heir of the duke of 


of 
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of Angus, then to Alexander earl of Huntly, 
and laſtly to James earl of Morton; Helenor, 
married to Sigiſmund, duke, or, according to 
others, archduke, of Auſtria ; and Mary to John 
lord of Campvere and Zealand. 


The device attributed to thi&-prince by Mr. 


Andern is a crown upon the ground, from 
which ariſe a ſword and a croſs, with the motto 
Pra lege et grege. A nby mentions:another 


device he made ug bene ech 
of thiſtles, wich z ie ern he: Motto | 


Pour ma deſenes; the wisaning of W 
2 to that writers ter} 75 | 
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| . 3 . 
6 do "ral was Wu ſeven years. of age 
at the tim his father's murder; and, 

by a fatality that may be eüflly er nted for, 
all the ſhining virtues and talents of the late 
king proved now to be fatal and pernicious to 
his country. He left the great plan of policy 
he had ſketched out, unfiniſhed, or, atleaſt, with- 
out a durable conſiſtency, The great nobility, 
who had felt the rod of his government, being 
no longer awed by his power, reſumed their feu- 
dal uſages, by diſregarding the civil authority 
2 2 2 which 


9 


- 


Puniſhment 
of the 
murderers 
of James 
the firſt, 
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A. D. 1438. which | the firſt James had ſo ſtrenuouſly la- 
boured to introduce, in place of their barbarous 
clanſhips. More parliaments had been aſſem- 
bled in Scotland, during the late reign, than 
perhaps ſhe had ever ſeen before; ſo that the 
people were familiarized to that init and 
one was called at Edinburgh in 1438. In this 


* 
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parliament, the ſevere [puniſhments inflicted 


upon the murderers of the late king were de- 


creed; nor durſt the proudeſt or moſt power- 


ful of the nobility refuſe to join in the deepeſt 
lamentation (however they might otherwiſe. 
have been affected) that Scotland had ever 
known. The coronation, on account of the 


young king's age, was performed at the abbey 
of Holyrood-houſe, to which the ſtates of the 
kingdom repaired in great pomp from the caſtle 
of Edinburgh “. The untimely death of the 
late king, who had preſcribed no form of a re- 
gency, rendered the ſettlement of the govern- 


ment a matter equally difficult as it was im- 


portant. Archibald carl of Douglas, and duke 
of Touraine, was by far the greateſt ſubje& in 


the kingdom ; but the people were diſguſted 


with regencies, and that nobleman had been 
no favourite during the late reign. His rank, 
however, gave him the direction of the govern · 


ment; and Abercromby fays, that he had ſeen. 


two original papers, with che great ſeal * 


0 Lindfay of Pitſcottie, whoſe hiſtory begins with this reign, 
crowned * that young James was crowned at Scone. - 


pended 
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pended to them, the one dated at Edinburgh A.D. 438. 
the twenty eighth of November, and the other 
the eighth of December; by which it appears, 
that a parliament, or general council of the 
three eſtates, was held at Edinburgh, on Thurſ- 
day the twenty- ſeventh of November, 1438, by 
the moſt excellent prince and lord Archibald 
duke of Touraine, earl of Douglas and Longo- 
ville, lord of Galloway and Annandale, and 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. From ſub- 
ſequent proceedings it evidently appears, that 
the parliament of Scotland took upon itſelf the 
ſettlement of the government during the mino- 
rity; and that the ſtruggles which happened 
afterwards between Crichton the chancellor, 
and Levingſton the governor of the kingdom, 
were the effects of party and faction. | 
The apprehenſions the late king was under of 
a general conſpiracy were ſo ſtrong, that he had 
commiſſioned Alexander lord Gordon, Alex- 
ander lord Montgomery, Mr. John Methven, 
and John Vaus, to negociate a truce with Eng- 
land; and to- affift the biſhop of Brechin, Sir 
Walter Ogilvy, and Sir John Forreſter, who 
were already at London for the ſame purpoſe, 
in bringing it about. A truce was accordingly 
obtained for nine years, that is, from the firſt 
of Mav 1438, to the firſt of May 1447. The 
conſervators of this truce on the part of Eng- 
land were, the dukes of Glouceſter and Nor- 
_ the earls of Sarum, Northumberland, and 
| Welt. 
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A. D. 1438. Weſtmoreland, John de Grayſtoc, Sir Henry 


Fenwic, and others; and they for Scotland 
were Archibald duke of Touraine and earl of 
Douglas, the earls of Angus, Crawford, and 
Annandale, the lords of Gordon, Dirlton, So- 
merville, Herries of Carlaverock, Montgomery, 
Crichton, Hates, Sir Archibald Douglas, ſheriff 
of Teviotdale, Sir Thomas Kilpatric, and Sir 
Walter Scot. After this, the limits of the two 
kingdoms were ſettled by the ſame commif- 
ſioners. This preſervation of the public tran- 
quility was undoubtedly in a great meaſure 
owing to the deſperate ſtate of the Engliſh af- 
fairs in France. The Engliſh had of late re- 
duced the caſtle. of St. Anian, in which three 
hundred Scotch ſoldiers were put to the ſword, 
but by what right does not appear, unleſs the 
place was taken by ſtorm. The truth is, -the 
ferocious manner in which the Engliſh carried 
on war in France is indefenſible; for we are 
told, that they gibbetted all the French whom 
they found in the ſame caſtle, on pretence that 
they had been formerly ſubjects to England. 

of About this time died Archibald earl of Dou- 
of glas, and he was ſucceeded by his ſon William, a 
nobleman of a turbulent diſpoſition; ſo that the 
nobility of Scotland thought it high time to pro- 
vide for the future government of their king - 
dom; but their hiſtorians are fcandalouſly defi- 
cient in this period. Lindſay, who had excel- 
lent information, ſays, that the late earl proved 


a ty» 
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a tyrant; that he oppreſſed all his neighbours, 
exerciſed regal powers, and would ſuffer none 
of his tenants to be amenable to the civil 
courts; all which miſconduct was imitated by 
his ſon. Whether the old earl was deprived of 
his lieutenantcy before his death does not abſo- 


lutely appear; but the parliament undoubtedly, 
at this time, appointed Sir Alexander Leving- 


ſton of Callendar to be governor of the kingdom, 
that. is, to have the executive power, while Sir 
William Crichton, as chancellor, had the direc- 
tion of the civil courts of law and juſtice. This 
happened to be a moſt unfortunate partition of 
power for the public. The governor and chan- 
cellor quarrelled ; the latter took poſſeſſion of 
the king's perſon and the caſtle of Edinburgh, 


to neither of which he had any right; but the 
former had on his ſide the queen- mother, a wo- 
man of intrigue and ſpirit. Her ſon was ſhut up _ 


in the caſtle of Edinburgh; and in a ſhort time 
there was no appearance either of law or govern- 
ment in Scotland. The governor's edits were 
counteracted by thoſe of the chancellor under 
the king's name, and thoſe who obeyed the 
chancellor were puniſhed by the governor; 
while. the earl of Douglas, with his great fol- 
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lowing and dependents, was a declared enemy 


of both parties, whom he equally TO to de- 


ſtroy. 
The a And a to FOE; 


fon, which Crichton could find no pretext for. 1 
de- 


The young 

king ſlolen 

away by 
mother. 
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4. D. 1 denying her; and the was accordingly admitted 
with a ſmall train into the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
She played her part ſo well, and difſembled 
with ſo much art, that the chancellor, imagin- 
ing ſhe had become a convert to his cauſe, treat- 
ed her with unbounded confidence; and ſuffered 
her at all hours to have free acceſs to her ſon's 
perſon. Pretending that ſhe had vowed a pil- 

- grimage to the white church of Buchan, ſhe 
recommended the care of her ſon's perſon, till 
her return, to the chancellor, in the moſt pa- 
thetic and affectionate terms; but, in the mean 
time, ſhe ſecretly fent him to Leith, packed up 
in a cloaths-cheft ; and both ſhe and James were 

received at Stirling by the governor, before the 
eſcape was known. As every thing had been 
managed in concert with Levingſton, he im- 
mediately called together his friends, and lay- 
ing before them the tyrannical behaviour of the 
chancellor, it was reſolved to beſiege him in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh; the queen promiſing. to 
open her own granaries for the uſe of the army. 
The chancellor forefaw the ſtorm that was likely 
to fall upon him, and ſought to prevent it by 
applying to the earl of Douglas. That haughty 
nobleman anſwered him in the terms: I have 
already mentioned, and that he was preparing 
to exterminate both parties. The ſiege of Edin» 
burgh · caſtle being formed, the chancellor de- 
manded a parley, and to have a perſonal inter- 
view with the governor; which the latter, who 
9 As | was 
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was no ſtranger to the ſentiments of Douglas, A. p. 438. 


readily agreed to. The reader can eaſily ima- 


gine the arguments uſed by the chancellor to 
effect a reconciliation with his rival. It is ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that common danger united them 
in a common cauſe ; and the chancellor reſign- 
ing to the other the cuſtody of the caſtle and 
the king's perſon, with the higheſt profeſſions 
of duty and loyalty, the two competitors ſwore 


an inviolable friendſhip for each other. Next 


day, the king cemented their union, by con- 
firming both of them in their reſpective charges. 
The lawleſs example of the earl of Douglas 


encouraged the other great Iandholders to gra- | 


tify their private animoſitics,: ſometimes at the 
expence of their honour as well as their huma- 
nity. A family- difference happened between 
Sir Allan Stuart of Darnley, and Thomas Boyd 
of Kilmarnoc; but it was concluded that both 
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parties ſhould come to a peaceable agreement 


at Polmaiſthorn, between Lidlithgow: and Fal- 
kirk, where Stuart was treacherouſſy murdered 
by his enemy. Stuart's death Was revenged by 


his brother, Sir Alexander Stuart of Beilmouth, 


who challenged Boyd to a pitched battle, the 
principals being attended by followings which 
carried the reſemblance of ſmall armies. The 
conflict was fierce and bloody, each party retiring 
in its turn, and charging with freſh fury; but 


at laſt victory declared itſelf for Stuart, the 


braveſt of Boyd's attendants being cut off in 
Vor. III, | Aaa the 
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A.D. 49. the feld. About this time, the iſlanders, under 


| | 1440. 


two of their chieftains, Lauchlan Maclean, and 
Murdoc Gibſon, notorious free-booters, in- 
vaded Scotland, and ravaged the province of : 


Lenox with fire and ſword. They were op- 
poſed by John Colquhoun of Luſs, whom they 


murdered, ſome ſay treacherouſly, and others 


in an engagement at Lochlomond, near Inch; 


martin. After this, the robbers grew more 
dutrageous than ever, filling all the neighbour- 
ing country not only with rapine, but mur- 
ders of the aged, infants, and the defenceleſs 
of both ſexes. At laſt, all the labouring hands 
in the kingdom being engaged in domeſtic 
broils, none were left for agriculture; and 3 
moſt terrible famine enſued, which was attend- 


ed, as uſual, by a peſtilence. James was now 


about ten years of age; and the wiſeſt part of 
the kingdom agreed, that the public diſtreſſes 
were owing to a total. diſreſpect of the royal 
authority, The young earl of Douglas never 
had fewer than a thouſand, and ſometimes two 
thouſand, horſe in his train; ſo that none was 
found hardy enough to controul him. He 
pretended to be independent of the king and 
his courts of law; that he had a power of judi- 


cature upon his own large eſtates; and that he 


was entitled to the exerciſe of —_ power. 


In conſequence of this he iſſued his orders, 


gave protections to thieves and murderers, 


affected to brave the king, made knights, 
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and, according to ſome writers, even noblemen, 
of his own' — with a n of — 
in parliament. | 

The queen-mother was not wholly blameleſs 
as to thoſe abufes. She had fallen in love with, 
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— of 
the queen - 
mother. 


and married, Sir James Stuart, who was com- 


monly called the Black Knight of Lorn, brothei 
to the lord of that title; and a deſcendent ofthe 
houſe of Darnley. Her affection for her huſband 


renewed her intrigues in the ſtate; and not find · 


ing a ready compliance in the governor, her in- 
tereſt inclined towards the party of the Dou- 
glaſſes, The governor ſought to ſtrengthen his 
authority by reſtoring the exerciſe of the civil 
power, and the reverence due to the TOE 
the ſovereign. 

On the ſecond of Auguſt 1440, he called a 
parliament at Stirling, where the king preſided 
in perſon. This parliament, after providing, 
as uſual, for the freedom of the church, paſſed 
acts for holding courts of juſtice, or airs (as 
they are called) on both ſides the Forth, and 
in preſence of the king, or in the neighbour- 
hood of his reſidence. The introduction to 


another act is, The three eſtates have con- 


cluded, that our ſovereign lord the king ride 
through all the realm, upon advice of any re- 
bellion, ſlaughter, burning, robbery, and ſo 


forth, in order to puniſh tranſgreſſors, and re- 


dreſs injuries.” The act then proceeds to order 


all the barons to aſſiſt him with their perſons 
Aaa 2 and 
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and goods, as often -as required, by advice 


of his council. I have mentioned this act the 


more particularly, as it has given riſe to a ridi- 


culous conteſt between the favourers and op- 
poſers of arbitrary power. The latter pretend, 
that the preamble to the act indicates the par- 
liament to be a paramount power to the king; 
of which, in one ſenſe, there can be no doubt, 
as the barons and nobility of Scotland (as I 
have often proved) have always aſſerted that 
right. The prerogative writers, on the other 
hand, tell us, that this a& diſcovers the great 
reverence paid to the perſon of the-king by his 
ſubjects, but without obſerving, that it was 
while he was in the execution of the law, to 
which, young as he was, he was bound. Upon 


the whole, this act is an inconteſtible evidence, 


that the laws of Scotland were to be the ſtan- 


dard of the king's conduct; and that in ho- 
nouring the king they did no more than vindi- 


The queen 
dowager and 
ber huſband 
impriſoned, 


. 


cate the laws, and the dignity of the legiſlature. 
Levingſton, who is now deſigned lord Callen- 
dar, is, however, accuſed of having an eye to 
the eſtabliſhment of his own power by the per- 
ſon and preſence of the king; but I cannot ſee 
with what reaſon, as the acts were — and 


conſtitutional. 


The conduct of the lord Callendar was, in 


other reſpects, not ſo defenſible, either as to 


prudence or policy. Upon the queen expreſ- 
ſing her inclination that her huſband might be 
ad- 
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admitted to ſome part of the adminiſtration, A. p. alas -< 


the governor threw both him and his brother, 
the lord Lorn, into priſon, on a charge of un- 


dutiful practices againſt the ſtate, and abetting 
the earl of Douglas in his enormities. The 
queen, taking fire at her huſband's impriſon- - 
ment, was herſelf confined in a mean apartment 


within the caſtle of Stirling ; and a convention 


of the ſtates was called, to judge in what man- 


ner ſhe was to be proceeded againſt. The caſe 


was unprecedented and tender; nor can I be- 


lieve the governor would have carried matters 


to ſuch extremity, had he not had ſtrong evi- 


dences of her illegal behaviour. She was even 


obliged to diſſemble her reſentment, by making 


an open profeſſion before the ſtates, that ſhe was 
intirely innocent of her huſband's practices in 
time paſt, and that ſhe would for the future be- 
have as a peaceable and dutiful ſubject to the laws 
and the ſovereign. Upon her making this pur- 
gation (as Lindſay calls it) ſhe was releaſed, as 
were her huſband and his brother, being bailed: 


by the chancellor and the lord Gordon, who: 


became ſureties for their good behaviour in the 
penalty of four thouſand marks. The gover- 
nor is accuſed, after this, of many arbitrary 
and partial acts of power; and indeed if we 
conſider his ſituation, and the violence of the 
parties which then divided Scotland, it was 
next to impoſſible, conſiſtently with his own- 

„ OBE fv, OE ſafety, 
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The king 
carried from 


triotifm or moderation, 

The chancellor was inwardly vexed at the 
fmall regard which the governor paid to his 
perſon and dignity, and fecretly connected 


himſelf with the queen-mother ; but, in the 


mean time, he remained at Edinburgh. The 
king and his mother continued all this time at 


Stirling, where the governor, on pretence of 


conſulting the public fafety, and that of the 
king's perſon, maintained a ſtrong guard, part 


of which attended James in his juvenile exer- 


ciſes and diverſions. The queen-mother did 
not fail to repreſent this to her fon as a re- 
ſtraint upon his liberty; and obtained his con- 


ſent to put himſelf into the chancellor's hands. 


The latter, who was a man of activity and 
courage, knew well how to avail himſelf of 
this permiſſion ; and croſſing the Forth in the 
dark with à ſtrong body of horſe, they ſur- 
rounded: the king as he was hunting next morn- 


ing by break of day. It was eafy to perceive, 


from the behaviour of James, that he was no 
ſtranger to the chancellor's attempt ; but ſome 
of the king's. guard offering to diſpute the 


poſſeſſion of his perſon, Sir William Leving- 
ſon, the governor's eldeſt ſon, nobly reſtrained 


them, and ſuffered the king to depart quietly. 


This furpriſal happened on a day when the go- 
vernor was abſent from — ; and the chan · | 


cellor, 


. . 
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cellor, to make ſure of his royal acquiſition, 
entered Edinburgh at the head of four thour 
ſand ' horſe, where the king and he were re- 
ceived by the citizens with loud acclamations 
of j joy. | 

It is doing no more than juſtice to the me- 
mory of the governor when I ſay, that at this 
time he acted the part of a wite man, and an 
excellent patriot. Inſtead of ſeeking to revenge 
himſelf, or of having recourſe to the earl of 
Douglas, he betrayed no emotion or concern 
at what had happened, but followed the dic- 
tates of plain. ſenſe; for he offered the chan- 
cellor his friendſhip by the mediation of Henry 
Leighton, biſhop of Aberdeen, and John Innes, 
biſhop of Murray, two venerable prelates, who 
happened to be then at Edinburgh. The ſame. 
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principle that had actuated the governor to 


make the offer, prevailed with the chancellor 
to agree to it; and the former magnanimouſly 
came to Edinburgh as a private nobleman, 
with very few attendants; and every thing 
having been previouſly ſettled by the two pre- 
lates, he had an interview with his rival in St. 
Giles's church, where all differences between 


them were terminated in an amicable manner. 


It was agreed, that the cuſtody of the king's 
perſon ſhould remain with the chancellor, and 
that the adminiſtration of the government 
ſhould be continued with the lord Callendar; 


andy in caſe of any 3 being ſtarted, 


83 that 


* 
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tration. 
The young lord Douglas continued to bios 


both parties. As if he had been a ſovereign 
prince, he demanded by his ambaſſadors, . Mal- 


colm Fleming of Cumbernauld, and Allan 


Lawder, the inveſtiture of the ſovereignty of 
Touraine from Charles the ſeventh of France ; 

which being readily granted him, ſerved to > 
creaſe his pride and inſolence. The firſt fruit 
of the accommodation between the two great 
officers of flate, was the holding a parliament 
at Edinburgh, for redreſſing the public diſor- 
ders occaſioned by the earl of Douglas; and 
encouragement was given for all perſons who 
had been injured to make their complaints; 


| The numbers which on that occaſion reſorted 


to Edinburgh were incredible; parents, chil- 
dren, and women calling out for vengeance 
for the murders of their relations, or the plun- 
der of their eſtates ; till, by the multiplicity of 
their complaints, they became without remedy, 
none being found bold enough to encounter 
the earl of Douglas, or to endeavour to bring 
him to a fair trial. The parties therefore were 
diſmiſſed without relief, and it was reſolved to 
proceed with the haughty earl in a different 


manner. Letters were written to him by the 


governor and chancellor, and in the name of 
the ſtates, requeſting him to appear with his 
friends 1 in parliament, and to take tl 7 
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public affairs, to which they were entitled by 
their high rank and great poſſeſſions. The man- 
ner in which thoſe letters were penned, made 
the thoughtleſs earl conſider them as a tribute 
due to his greatneſs, and as proceeding from 
the inability of the government to continue the 
adminiſtration of public affairs without his 
countenance and direction. Without dreaming 
that any man in Scotland would be ſo bold as 


to attack him, even fingle or unarmed, he an- 


ſwered the letters of the chancellor and gover- 
nor, by affuring them, that he intended to ſet 
out for Edinburgh; and the chancellor, on pre- 
tence of doing him honour, but in reality to 
quiet his ſuſpicions, met him while he was on 
his journey, and inviting him to his caſtle of 
Crichton, he there entertained him for ſome 
days with the greateſt e and * 
ance of hoſpitality. 

It was eaſy for a ſtateſman, well verſed i in all 
the arts of diſſimulation, to over-· reach a young 
nobleman, intoxicated with pride and ſelf. con- 
ceit. The earl of Douglas believed all the 
chancellor's profeſſions of friendſhip, and even 
ſharply checked the wiſeſt of his followers, 


who counſelled him not to depend too much 


on appearances, or to truſt his brother and 
himſelf, at the ſame time, in any place where 
the chancellor had power. The latter had not 
only removed the earl's ſuſpicion, but had: 
Vol. . 2 Bbb made 
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A. b. 440, made him a kind of convert to patriotiſm, by 


painting to him the miſeries of his country, 


and the glory that muſt redound to him and 


his friends in removing them. It was in vain 


for his attendants to remind him of his father's. 
maxim, never to riſk himſelf and his brother 
at the ſame time; for, without heſitation, he 
attended the chancellor to Edinburgh, and. 
being admitted into the caſtle, they dined at 
the ſame table with the king. Towards the 
end of the entertainment, a bull's head, the 
certain prelude of immediate death, was ſerved 
up. The earl and his brother ſtarted to their 
feet, and endeavoured to make their eſcape ; 


but armed men ruſhing in, overpowered them, 


and tying their hands, and thoſe of Sir Mal- 
colm Fleming, with cords, they were carried 
to the hill and beheaded. The young king 
endeavoured with tears to procure their par- 
don, for which he was ſeverely checked by his 
unrelenting chancellor. I ſhall not here either 
aggravate or extenuate this horrid fact, which 
has ſo many parallels in the. hiſtories of other 
countries, that it may be conſidered as a vin- 
dication of the Scots, by its making ſo remark- 
able a figure in their annals. Even the writers 
who have been the moſt ſevere on the memory 
of the chancellor on this occafion admit, that 
the earl of Douglas was too great for public 
juſtice. Abercromby pretends, that ſome form 
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of a trial was held before the executions; but 4. D. 441. 


that, if true, would only add to the worror of 
the fact. 


I am ſtrongly inclined to believe, that the asl = 


deaths of the earl of Douglas and his brother 


were planned and executed by the chancellor, 


without the participation of the governor. It- 
is certain, that the latter purged himſelf by 
oath of having any hand in the death of Sir 
Malcolm Fleming, whoſe ſon inherited his ho- 
nours and eſtate; but, at the ſame time, that 
he expreſſed no reſentment or difference with 
the chancellor about what had happened. As 
to the family of Douglas, both the young no- 
blemen dying unmarried, the eſtate and ho- 
nours devolved upon their uncle, James earl 
of Abercorn, who had married Beatrix, the 


daughter of Archibald duke of Albany, regent 
of Scotland. This nobleman probably diſap- 
proved of the behaviour of his nephews; for 
we are told, that after their deaths, which hap- 
pened on the twenty- eighth of November, 


Scotland was reſtored to tranquility for almoſt 


two years, and the new earl of Douglas, who 
was ſurnamed the Groſs, was made ſole guar- 
dian of the marches; ſo that the year 1442 
paſſed quietly over. Upon the death of the 
Groſs earl of Douglas, he was ſucceeded by his 


eldeſt ſon, William, an ambitious, turbulent, 


4 ine! 


nobleman. The earl of Douglas who had ſuf- 


fered at the caſtle of Edinburgh, left a ſiſter, 
Bbb 2 who 
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A.;. who by his death was entitled to a vaſt family- 


eſtate, and was commonly called the Fair Maid 


of Galloway. The young earl, deſirous. to get 
poſſeſſion of her perfon and eſtates, had ap- 
plied (others ſay his father had) for a diſpen- 
ſation from the pope for their marriage. This 


was oppoſed by the earl of Angus, Sir James 
Douglas of Dalkeith, and the other branches 
of that great family; but the impetuous earl. 


found means to conſummate the marriage, 
even on a Good Friday, and thereby re- united 


the great poſſeſſions of the family; though we 


are told, that the king prohibited the match, 


as the lady was a ward of the crown. This 
proceeding, though it is far from deſerving 
the epithets beſtowed upon it by Abercromby, 
and the other hiſtorians: of his principles, ren- 


dered the earl ſo unpopular, that he had re- 


courſe to the arts which had been ſo much 
condemned in his predeceſſors, for ſupporting 


. himſelf. He was not only attended by an army 
of followers, but put himſelf at the head of 


all the robbers and banditti in the kingdom, 
One John Gormac, an Athol man, and a deſ- 
perate out- law, preſuming upon the earls pa- 
tronage, was ſo audacious as to attempt to 
reſcue a thief from Sir William Ruthven, the 
* ſheriff of Perthſhire, who encountering him 
_ bravely, flew him, and thirty of was followers, 
on Danner * * 
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By this time the king, being fourteen years 
8 of age, declared himfelf out of the ſtate of mi- 
nority, and took the adminiſtration of affairs 
into his own hands, By what can be gathered 
from his hiſtory, the young prince diſcovered 
a ſpirit and reſolution that was ſurpriſing at his 
years, He had appointed one Robert Sempil of 
Fulwood to be chief governor of the caſtle of 
Dumbarton; but he was killed by one Galbra- 


eth, (a noted partizan of the earl of Douglas) 
who ſeized upon the government of the caſtle. 


The popularity of the earl of Douglas having 
ſomewhat ſubſided, and finding himſelf not ſup- 


ported by the chief branches of his family, he 


began to think now that the king was grown 
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up, his ſafeſt courſe would be to return to his 


duty, He accordingly repaired to the king at 
Sterling, and voluntarily throwing himſelf at 
his majeſty's feet, implored his pardon for all 
his tranſgreſſions, and ſolemnly. promiſed, that 
he would ever after ſet a pattern of duty and 
loyalty to all the reſt of his ſubjects. The king, 
finding that he inſiſted on no terms but that of 
pardon, and that he had unconditionally put 
himſelf into his power, not only granted his 
requeſt, but made him the partner af his inmoſt 
councils. 

James had always diſliked the murder of the. 
aan of Douglas and his brother; and the; chan 
cellor, perceiving the aſcendency which this earl 


was daily * at court, thought it high 


time 


New acts of 
reſumption, 
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AD. 2443- time to provide for his own ſafety. He there- 


fore reſigned the great ſeal, and retired to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, the cuſtody of which he 


pretended had been granted to him by the late 
king during his life, or till the preſent king 


ſhould be at the age of one - and-twenty, and 
prepared it for a ſiege. The lord Callendar, 


who knew himſelf equally obnoxious as Crich- 


ton was, to the earl of Douglas, and that he 
could not maintain his footing by himſelf, re- 


ſigned likewiſe all his poſts, and retired to one 


of his own houſes, but kept poſſeſſion of the caſ- 
tle of Stirling. As-both that and the caſtle of 
Edinburgh were royal forts, the two lords were 


ſummoned to ſurrender them; but, inſtead of 


that, they juſtified their conduct by the great 


power of their enemies, who ſought their deſtruc- 


tion, and who had been ſo lately at the head of 
robbers and out- laws, but promiſed to ſurrender 
themſelves to the king, as ſoon as he was of law- 


ful age (meaning, I ſuppoſe, either eighteen or 


twenty-one). This anſwer being deemed contu- 
macious, the chancellor and the late governor, 


with his two ſons, Sir Alexander and Sir James 


Levingſton, were proclaimed traitors in a parlia- 


ment which was ſummoned on purpoſe, to be 


held at Stirling. In another parliament held at 
Perth the ſame year, an act paſſed, that all the 


lands and goods which had belonged to the late 
king ſhould be poſſeſſed by the preſent king, to 
the time of his lawful age, which is not ſpeci-/ 


fied, 
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hed. This act was levelled againſt the late go- 
vernor and chancellor, who were accuſed of 
having alienated to their own uſes, or thoſe of 
their friends, a great part of the royal effects and 
jewels ; and their eſtates being confiſcated, the 
execution of the ſentence was committed. to- 
John Forreſter of Corſtorphin, and other adhe- 
rents of the earl of Douglas. 

This ſentence threw all the nation into 2 
flame. The caſtle of Crichton was beſieged and 
ſurrendered upon the king's ſummons and the 


diſplay of the royal banner, and the caſtle itſelf 


Was levelled with the ground. It ſoon appeared, 

that the governor and chancellor, the latter 
eſpecially, had many friends, and in particular 
Kennedy biſhop of St. Andrew's, nephew to 
James the firſt, who took their parts from the 


dread and hatred they bore to the earl of Dou- 


glas and his family. Crichton thus ſoon found 


himſelf at the head of a body of men; and while, 


Forreſter was carrying fire and ſword into his 
eſtates, and thoſe of the late governor, his own 
lands and thoſe of the Douglaſſes were over-run. 


Corſtorphin, Abercorn, Blackneſs, and other 


places, were plundered; and Crichton carried 


off from them more booty than he and his ad- 
herents had loſt. Particular mention is made 
of a ſine breed of mares which Douglas had loſt 


on this occaſion. That nobleman was ſo much 


exaſperated by the great damages he had ſuſtain- 


ed, that he engaged his friends, the earl of Craw- 
ford 
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ford and Alexander Ogilvy of Innerquharity, 


to lay waſte the lands of the biſhop of St. An- 


dre ws, whom he conſidered as the chief ſupport 


of the two miniſters. This prelate was not 
more conſiderable by his high birth, than he 


was venerable by his virtue and fanctity, and 


had, from a principle of conſcience, oppoſed 


the earl of Douglas and his party. Being con- 
ſcious he had done nothing that was illegal, he 


firſt admoniſhed the earl of Crawford and his co- 


adjutor to deſiſt from deſtroying his lands; but 
finding his admonitions ineffectual, he hid the 
earl under an excommunication. 

That nobleman was almoſt as formidable in 
the northern, as the earl of Douglas had been 
in the ſouthern, parts of Scotland. The Bene- 


dictine monks of Aberbrothwic, who were poſ- 


ſeſſed of great property, had choſen Alexander 
Lindſay, his eldeſt ſon, to be the judge or bailiff 
of their temporalities; as they themſelves, by 
their en could not ſit in civil or crimi- 
nal courts. Lindſay proved ſo chargeable, by 
the great number of his attendants, and his 
high manner of living, to the monks, that their 
chapter removed him from his poſt, and ſubſti- 
tuted in his place Alexander Ogilvy of Inner- 


quharity, guardian to his nephew, John Ogilvy 


of Airley, who had an hereditary claim upon 
the bailiwic. This, notwithſtanding their for- 
mer intimacy, created -an irreconcileable dif- 
ference between the two families. Each com- 


petitor 
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petitor ſtrengthengd himſelf, by calling in t the 


taking part with the an to whom he was 
then paying a viſit, both parties muſtered their 
forces in the neighbourhood of Aberbrothwic. 


Ana. 
Battle of 


aſſiſtance of his friends; and the lord Gordon Aber- 


brothwie, 


The earl of Crawford, who was then at Dundee, 


Poſted from thence to Aberbrothwic, and pla- 


cing himſelf between the two armies, he de- 
manded to ſpeak with Ogilvy; but, before his 
requeſt could be granted, he was killed by a 


lity. His death exaſperated his friends, who 


immediately ruſhed on their enemies; and a 


bloody conflict enfned, which ended to the ad- 


vantage of the Lindſays, that is, the earl of 


Crawford's party. On that of the Ogilvies 
were killed, Sir John Oliphant of Aberdagy, 
John Forbes of Pitſligo, Alexander Barclay of 


Gartly, Robert Maxwel of Teling, Duncan 


Campbel of Campbelfether, Wiliam Gordon 
of Burrowfield, and others. With thoſe gen- 
tlemen, about five hundred of their followers 
are ſaid to have fallen; but ſome accounts di- 


miniſh that number. Innerquharity himſelf, in 
flying, was taken priſoner, and carried to the 


earl of Crawford's houſe at Finhaven, where 
he died of his wounds; but the lord Gordon 
(or, as others call him, the earl of Huntley) eſ- 
caped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. 

This battle ſeems to have let looſe the fury 


of civil diſcord all over the kingdom. No re- 
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common ſoldier, who was ignorant of his qua- 


redoubles 
the diſtreſſey 
of the 


country. 
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had to any conſideration but to clergy. The 
moſt numerous, fierceſt, and beſt - allied family 
wreaked its vengeance on its foes, either by 
force or treachery; and the enmity that ac- 


tuated the parties, drowned in them every ſen- 


timent of honour, and every feeling of huma- 
nity. The Lindſays, ſecretly ſtrengthened and 
abetted by the earl of Douglas, made no other 
uſe of their victory, than carrying fire and 
ſword through the eſtates of their enemies; and 
thus all the North of Scotland preſented ED 
of murder and devaſtation. Towards the Weſt, 
Robert Boyd of Duchal, governor of Dumbar- 
ton, baſely ſurpriſed Sir James Stuart of Auch- 


mynto, and treated his wife with ſuch inhu- 


manity, that ſhe expired in three days, under 
her confinement in Dumbarton-caſtle. The caſ- 
tle of Dunbar was taken by Patric Hepburn of 
Hales. Alexander Dunbar diſpoſſeſſed the lat- 
ter of his caftle of Hales; but it was retaken by 
the partizans of the earl of Douglas, whoſe 
tenants, particularly thoſe of Annandale, are 
ſaid to have behaved at that time with. pecu- 
liar fiercenefs and cruelty. At laſt, the gen- 
tlemen of the country, who were unconnected 
with thoſe robbers and murderers, which hap- 
pened to be the caſe with many, ſhut them- 
ſelves up in their ſeveral houſes, each of which, 
in thoſe days, was a petty fortreſs, which they 
victualled, and provided in the beſt manner 
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they could for their own defence, This wiſe . 
reſolution ſeems to have been the firſt meaſure 
that compoſed the public commotions.* 

The earl of Douglas, whoſe power and in- 
fluence at court ſtill continued, was ſenſible 
that the clergy, with the wiſer and more diſin- 
tereſted part of the kingdom, conſidered him 
as the ſource of the dreadful calamities which 
the nation ſuffered; and that James himſelf, 
when better informed, would be of the ſame 
opinion. He therefore ſought to avail himſelf 
of the juncture, by forming ſecret but ſtrong 
connections with the earls of Crawford, Roſs, 
and other great noblemen, who wanted to ſee 
their feudal powers reſtored to their full vi- 
gour. The queen-dowager and her huſband 
made little or no figure during this time of 
public confuſion ; and ſhe had retired to the 


caſtle of Dunbar, while it was in Hepburn's 


poſſeſſion, where ſhe died ſoon after. She left 
by her ſecond huſband three ſons; John, who 
in 1455 was made earl of Athol, by his uterine 
brother, the king; James, who under the next 
reign, in 1469, was created earl of Buchan ; 
and Andrew, who afterwards became biſhop of 
Murray. As the earl of Douglas was an enemy 
to the queen-dowager's huſband, the latter re- 
tired to England, where he obtained a pals to 
go abroad, with twenty in his train; but being 
taken at ſea by the Flemiſh Ones he died in 


his confinement. | 
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The great point between the king and Sir 
William Crichton, whether the latter ſhould 
give up the caſtle to his majeſty, remained ſtill 
undecided; and by the advice and direction of 
the earl of Douglas, who had been created lord- 
lieutenant of the kingdom, it had now ſuffered 
a nine months ſiege. Either the ſtrength of 
the caſtle, or an opinion entertained by Dou- 
glas, that Crichton would be a valuable acqui- 
fition to his party, procured better terms for 
the latter than he could otherwiſe have expect - 
ed; for he and his followers were offered a full 
indemnity for all paſt offences, and a promiſe 
was made that he ſhould be reſtored not only 
to the king's favour, but to his former poſt of 
chancellor. He accepted of the conditions, 
but refuſed to act in any public capacity till 
they were confirmed by a parliament, which 
was ſoon after held at Perth, and in which he 
was reſtored to his eſtate and honours. By this 
reconciliation between Douglas and Crichton, 
the former was left at full liberty to proſecute 


his vengeance againſt the lord Callendar, the 


late governor, his friends and family. Their 
fate was deſervedly thought hard. The go- 
vernor himſelf, Sir James Dundas of Dundas, 
and Sir Robert Bruce of Clackmannan, were 
forced to ſave their lives by the loſs of their 
eſtates; but even that could not procure them 


their liberty, for they were ſent priſoners to 


the caſtle of Dumbarton. The fate of Alexan- 
* der, 
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der, the governor's eldeſt ſon, and of two other 4A. D. 14% 


gentlemen of his name and family, was ſtill 
more lamentable, for they were condemned to 
loſe their heads. Thoſe ſeverities being in- 
flicted after the king had in a manner re- ad- 
mitted the ſufferers into his favour, ſwelled the 
public outcry againſt the earl of Douglas. We 
have in Lindſay an extract of the ſpeech which 
Alexander Levingſton, one of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed gentlemen of his time, made upon the 
ſcaffold, in which he complained, with great 
bitterneſs, of the cruel treatment” his father, 
"himſelf, and his friends had undergone ; and 
that he ſuffered by a packed Jury of his ene- 
mies. 

The king was now about eighteen years of 
age, and 1t was thought proper that he ſhould 
have a wife. His ſiſter, the dauphineſs of 
France, whoſe virtue, learning, and piety, the 
authors of that nation extol, was now dead; 
and, in caſe of the king's demiſe, the conteſt 
about the ſucceſſion muſt have been very 
bloody. This was ſo evident, that the earl of 
Douglas himſelf fell in with the general deſire, 
that a ſuitable match ſhould be provided for 
James; and the chancellor, Crichton, was placed 
at the head of the negociation. It was thought 
proper that the court of France ſhould be pre- 
viouſly conſulted in this important affair; and 
2 commiſſion was granted at Stirling, on the 
fxth of * 1448, nominating Sir William 

Crichton, 
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2 b. 2448. Crichton, chancellor of Scotland, Jolin biſhop 
8 of Dunkeld, and Mr. Nicholas Otterburn, ca- 
non of Glaſgow, and official of St. Andrew's, 
ambaſſadors for James, empowering them to 
renew the old league with the moſt illuſtrious 
Charles, his dear brother, and loving confede- 
rate, king of France. The commiſſioners were, 
at the ſame time, to look out for a proper 
match for their maſter in that kingdom, in or- 
der to prevent the intrigues which the court 
of England were forming to interrupt the gobi 
underſtanding between the two nations To 
underſtand this laſt expreſſion we ate to ob- 
ſerve, that the kings of France and England 
had, about this time, appointed an interview 
at Louvieres, to conſult of a general peace, in 
which the Scots were apprehenſive their inte- 
reſt would be neglected. Upon the arrival of a 
the commiſſioners at Tours, where Charles | 
kept his court, he appointed Theobald biſhop 
of Meilleraie, the Sieur de Pretigni, and Mr. 
William Couſinot, his counſellors (as they are 
called in the record) to treat with them. To- 
wards the end of December the ratifications* 
of former treaties between the two nations, 
particularly that concluded between Charles the 
Fair and Robert Bruce, were agreed on, but 
with the following explanation: “ That in caſe 
either of the two ſhould make a truce with 
England, the other ſhould be expreſly com- 
priſed in it, and advertiſed of it within nine 
, months; 
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months; who if he was willing to go into the 
ſame meaſures, the king of England was to be 
told fo much, to prevent farther hoſtilities-; but 
that if he rather inclined to proſecute the war, 
yet the league between Scotland and France 


was in all other reſpects to remain inviolable.” 


A proper match for the king came next un- 
der deliberation; and none being found of the 
blood-royal of France, Charles recommended 
to the ambaſſadors Mary, the daughter of Ar- 
nold duke of Gueldres, by Catharine ducheſs 
of Cleve, daughter to John duke of Burgundy. 
This match was unexceptionable in point of al- 
liance and family, and the ambaſſadors met 
with no difficulties in their negociation; but the 
marriage was not conſummated till ſome time 
after, The renewal of the peace with France, 
and the compliment paid to that king in chuſ- 


ing a wife for James, exaſperated the court of 
England, which, though ſplit into factions at 
home, and overwhelmed by misfortunes abroad, 
reſolved upon beginning hoſtilities with the 
Scots, whole hiſtorians ſay, that the truce be- 


tween, the two nations was not then expired. 
The greatneſs of the earl of Douglas in France 
as well as in Scotland, and his unpopularity, 
might have encouraged the Engliſh to hope for 
a civil war in Scotland, provided the party 
againſt the earl of Douglas had a proſpect of 
being ſupported. Whatever might be in this, 
we know that hoſtilities immediately com- 
menced 
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Scotland and France. The earls of Saliſbury 
and Northumberland entered Scotland at the 
head of two ſeparate bodies. The former 
burnt the town of Dumfries, as the latter-did 
that of Dunbar, while Sir John Douglas of 


Balveny made repriſals by plundering the coun- 


ty of Cumberland, and burning Alnwic. Upon 
the return of the Engliſh armies to their own 
country, additional levies were made, and a 


under the earl of Northumberland, W | 
under him a lieutenant, whom the⸗ ; 


thoſe days, from the buſhineſs and colour of 


his beard, called Magnus with the Red Mane: 
He was a ſoldier of fortune, but an excellent 
officer, having been trained in the French wars j 


and he is faid to have demanded no” other re- 
compence for his ſervices from the” Engliſh 


court, but that he ſhould enjoy alt he *cquld 
conquer in Scotland. The Scots, in the mean 
time, had raifed an army commanded by George 
Douglas earl of Ormond, and under him by 
Wallace of Craigie, with the lords Maxwell and 
Johnſton. The Engliſh having paſſed Solway 
Frith, ravaged all that part of the country 
which belonged to the Scots; but hearing that 
the earl of Ormond's army was approaching, 
called in their parties, and took up a camp on 
the banks of the river Sark. Their advanced 


guard was commanded by Magnus, their cen- 


ter 
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ter by the earl of Northumberland, and the “ P. 2448+, 
rear, which was compoſed of Welch, by Sir 
John * an officer of courage and ex- 


f * | 
The Scots drew up in I diviſions likewiſe, 7g" 


Their right wing was commanded by Wallace, pn the 
their center by the earl of Ormond, and their 4cicated. 
left wing by the lords Maxwell and Johnſton. - 
Before the battle joined, the earl of . Ormond 
harangued his men, and inſpired them with 

very high reſentment at the treachery of the 
Engliſh, who, he faid, had broken the truce. 
Therfignal for battle being given, the Scots un- 

der Wallace ruſhed forward upon their enemies; 

but, as uſual, were received by ſo terrible a 
diſcharge from the Engliſh archers, that their 
impetuoſity muſt have been ſtopped, had not 

their brave leader, Wallace, put them in mind, 

that their forefathers had always been defeated 

in diſtant fights by the Engliſh, and that they 

ought to truſt to their ſwords and ſpears ; com- 
manding them, at the ſame time, to follow his 
example. They obeyed, and broke in upon the 

_ diviſion commanded by Magnus with ſuch fu- 

ry, as ſoon fixed the fortune of the day on the 

fide of the Scots, their valour being ſuitably. ſe- 

conded by their other two diviſions. The 
flaughter (which was the more conſiderable, 

as both parties fought with. the utmoſt animo- 
ſity) fell chiefly upon the diviſion commanded by 
Magnus, who was killed, performing the part 
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of a brave officer; and all his: body- guard, con- 
ſiſting of picked ſoldiers, were cut in pieces. 


The battle then became general; Sir John Pen- 
nington's diviſion, with that under the earl of 
Northumberland, was likewiſe routed; and the 
whole Engliſh army, ſtruck by the loſs of their 


champion, fled towards the Solway, where tha ri- 
ver being ſwelled by the tide, numbers of them 
were drowned. The loſs of the Engliſſi in ſlain 


amounted to at leaſt three thouſand men. 


Among the prifoners were Sir John Penningtan, 


Sir Robert Harrington, and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland's eldeſt fon, the lord Piercy, who 


loſt his own liberty in forwarding his father's 
efcape. Of the Scots about fix hundred were 
killed, but none of note, excepting the brave 


Wallace, who died three months after, of 


the wounds he had received in the battle of 
Sark. The booty that was'made on this occa- 
ſion is ſaid to have been greater than any that 
had fallen to the Scots * the battle of _ 
nockburn. | 

There is great reaſon to believe, that the 
Douglaſſes magnified the report of this victory, 
to ſwell their importance at the French court. 


The authors of that nation, father Daniel par- 


ticularly, ſpeak of two battles gained at this 
time by the Scots over the Engliſh, who, they 
ſay, left four -· and- twenty thouſand men dead 
on the ſield; but this exaggeration is ridiculous, 
though it 18 "Ry Wy" that the faction might 


magnify 
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magnify every little ſkirmiſh gained, into a bat- A. p. 1448, | 


tle. The duke of Brittany, who was married 
to a ſiſter of James, and the ſworn enemy of 
the Engliſh nation, had been comprehended as 
one of the allies of Charles, in the laſt truce 
made between the French and the Engliſh ; but 
his caſtle of Fougeres had, in defiance of the 
truce, been taken, plundered, and garriſoned 
by one Surrienne, a Spaniſh officer of rank in 
the Engliſh ſervice. The duke complained to 
the Engliſh government of this breach of the 
_ truce, and of his ſubjects being plundered of fix- 
teen hundred thouſand crowns, but without 
effect; upon which, the war between the 
French and Engliſh was renewed with greater 
fury than ever; but ſo much to the advantage 
of the former, that in the year 1449, the Eng- 
liſh were in danger of being driven entirely out 
of France. The Engliſh, perceiving how all 
they had ſucceeded by their late invaſion, now 
expreſſed themſelves willing to come to an ac- 
commodation with the Scots, as they had no 
hopes of that kind from France. The earl of 
Douglas and his brother, the earl of Ormond, 
with the reſt of that family, were then in the 
ſummit of their power. After the battle of 


Sark, the king invited them to a noble enter- 


tainment, and complimented them highly up- 
on the victory they had obtained; but he inſi- 
nuated, at the ſame time, that the country 
was oppreſſed by robbers ; and that they could 
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the internal peace of the kingdom. This they 
faithfully promiſed; and departing ſuddenly to 
their own eſtates, the country for ſome time re- 


ſumed its tranquillity. James took that oppor- 


| tunity to ſignify his deſire to ſee his bride, and 


A treaty of 
truce with 


Eogland, 


all that could be done was to prolong the truce 


to conclude a truce with England, that might 
procure her a ſafe paſſage to his dominions. 

As the Engliſh were then entirely pacific 
with regard to Scotland, on the tenth of May 
this year a commiſſion was iſſued to Alexander 
lord Montgomery, Mr. John Methven, doctor 
of the decretals, or cznon- law; Patric Cock- 


burn of Newbigging, provoſt of the town, and 


governor of the caſtle, of Edinburgh ;-and Mr. 


Patric Young, for renewing the truce, which 


they did from the tenth of Auguſt to the twen- 
tieth of September following. The Douglaſſes, 


to give a new inſtance of their moderation, 


had agreed, that the lord Callendar ſhould be 


_ releaſed from his impriſonment, and created 


grand juſticiary of 'Scotland. Upon the expi- 
ration of the ſhort truce, a new commiſſion 
was iſſued, which, beſides the former commiſ- 
fioners, comprehended John biſhop of Dunkeld, 
grand treafurer, Andrew abbot of Melros, 'and 


Alexander Levingſton of Callendar, grand juſ- 


ticiary of Scotland, together with the lord Ha- 
milton. Difficulties arifing upon their meeting 
with the Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Durham, 


till 
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till the nineteenth of November. After this, 4. b. 1449 


another meeting was held at the fame place; 
the commiſſioners for Scotland being the wor- 
ſhipful and religious father, Andrew abbot of 
Melros, the noble lord and baron, Andrew 
Gray, Mr. John Methven, doctor of the ca- 
non: law, maſter of the rolls and regiſter, and 
Thomas Cranſton, Eſq. They for England 
were Robert biſhop of Durham, John viſcount 
Beaumont, conſtable of England, Sir Thomas 
Stanley, comptroller of the king's houſhold, 
and Mr. Richard Andrew, ſecretary of ſtate, 


and doctor of law. Thoſe commiſſioners met 


on the fifteenth of November, when they came 
to the following very ſingular agreement: 
That no preciſe time for the duration of the 
truce on either fide ſhould be fixed upon, but 


that a truce ſhould actually take place; and if 


either king had a mind to recommence hoſti- 
lities, he was to give the other a previous warn- 
ing of an hundred and eighty days.“ 

The conſervators of this agreement, on the 
part of England, were the dukes of Bucking- 
ham, Norfolk, and Suffolk; the earls of Sa- 
rum, Northumberland, and Oxford; the viſ- 
counts of Beaumont and Clifford; the lord 
baron of Grayſtoc, and others. They for Scot- 
land were the earls of Douglas, Angus, Roſs, 
Murray, and Crawford; the barons of Crich- 
ton, Sinclair, Somerwel, Maxwel, Montgomery, 
Gray, Hepburn of Hales, and James Crichton; 

| the 
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4. b. 44, the ſheriffs of Angus and Fife; Simon Glen- of 
duning, Archibald Douglas, William Cranſton, tha 

Walter Scot, Robert Crichton, Alexander Home, fric 

David Home, and Alexander Ramſay, knights; wh 

James Rutherford, Nicholas Rutherford, Tho- ma 

mas Cranſton, William Karlehill, William Dou- of 

glas, Adam Johnſton, and William Lauder. op 

Some other particulars occurred in this treaty. th 

Richard Andrew, a ſecretary to the king of let 
England, made uſe of the empty precaution afl 

of. proteſting, that the treaty ſhould be of no ke 
prejadice to his maſter's claim of ſuperiority Ce 

over Scotland. On the other hand, Mr. John in 
Methven, as Iord-regiſter of Scotland, pro- ba 

miſed by inſtrument, that the garriſons and W 
itthabitants of Roxburgh and Berwic ſhould hi 

meet with no moleſtation during the truce, and ea 

have the full enjoyment of the contiguous E 

lands. It was like wife provided by both par- ju 

ties, that the debateable lands on the borders D 

ſhould be peaceably poſſeſſed by both parties, ire 
without any prejudice accruing to the rights ol 

of either. This treaty was ratified by the 8 

4 king of England on the twentieth of April p 
1450, and by James on the ninth of June there- {l 
after. R 
Janesex- It is uncertain whether the fubſequent part 1 
— of James's adminiſtration was dictated by his 7 
daes. ewn genius, or by a new ſet of favourites; 1 
but we know that the intereſt of the Dou- E 


glaſſes, about this time, ſenſibly declined at 
his 
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his court. Freſh complaints. were multiplied 
af the encreaſe of robberies, and the protection 
that thieves met with from Douglas and his 
friends. One of the latter, James Auchinlec, 
who is likewiſe ſaid to have been his near kinſ- 
man, had quarrelled with Sir Richard Colvil. 
of  Ochiltrie, who. complained of the other's 
oppreſſions; and Auchinlee, in the courſe, of 
the diſpute, was killed. The earl, inſtead of 
letting the law haye its courſe, immediately 
aſſemhled a ſtrong party of his friends, be- 
ſieged and took the caſtle of Ochiltrie, put 
Colvil, and all within it, to the ſword, except 
ing thoſe who were unable to bear arms. This 


barbarity was aggravated by the readineſs with 


which it was executed ; for the carl, hearing of 
his friend's death, From that he would neither 
eat, drink, nor ſleep, till he had revenged it. 
Even the beſt of his friends did not attempt to 
juſtify his conduct; and James ſaw plainly, that 
Douglas had more power than he himſelf had 
in his own kingdom, Upon the concluſion 
of the late truce, the royal bride had landed in 
Scotland, with a magnificent train of princes, 
prelates, and noblemen, particularly the bi- 
ſhops of Liege and Cambray, the princes of 


Raveſtein, Vere, and Bergen, the earl of Naſ- 


ſau, and others. The ceremony of the mar- 
riage, which was performed at Holyrood-houfe 
in July this year, was very pompous. The 
earl of *! naw ſaw his intereſt gone with 


the 
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4. p. 1450. the King, and reſigning his lieutenantcy, be 


had retired to his on eſtates. His natural 
vanity and preſumption being ſupported by an 
immenſe revenue, and a following more befit- 
ting a ſovereign than a ſubject, he formed the re- 
ſolution of diſplaying his pomp and power on 
the continent, which was filled with the fame 
of his anceſtors, and of making a tour to Rome 
itſelf. This meaſure might have been not only 
proper but laudable, had it been undertaken 
upon right principles, or had the earl's con- 
duct been irreproachable; but he meant it as a 
defiance to his ſovereign, whom he now left 
in the hands of his young bride, and his old 
enemies, Crichton and Callendar. By the de- 
ſcription we have of his attendants and equi- 
pages, they were truly magnificent. Lindſay 
fays, that he was attended by the knights 
and lords of Hamilton, Graham, Saltoun, Sea- 
ton, and Oliphant, with many other knights 
and gentlemen. Landing in Flanders, he paſſed 
to France, and there viſited Charles the ſe- 
venth, who received him with that ſplen- 
dor and reſpect that was due from the crown 
of France to the family of Douglas; and from 
thence he went to Rome, about the time of the 
Jubilee. 

He had left the lord Ormond the admini- 

. ſtrator of all his affairs in Scotland; but James, | 
at this time, was acting with a firmneſs and 
intrepidity that does great honour to his me- 


mory's 
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mory, by re-eſtabliſhing the kingly authority, 4. D. - 
under ſanction of the laws and the conſtitu- | 
tion. He aſſembled a parliament at Edinburgh, |; 
where ſeveral ſtatutes were made. One for 
declaring the king's peice (by which is meant 
no other than the civil inſtitutions of the coun- 
try) when proclaimed, to be ſufficient ſecurity 
forthe life and fortune of every ſubje&; and can- 
celling all other ſecurities which had been uſu- 
ally taken in thoſe times of public diſtraction, 
It was enacted in the ſame parliament, that all 
offences ſhould be cognizable and puniſhed by J 
the king or his officers; and that the king | 
ſhould be enabled to make ſuch officers as can 
well, and may well, puniſh ſuch treſpaſſers. Ano. | 
ther ſtatute paſſed againſt all ſuch as ſhould | 
preſume to rebel againſt the king's perſon, or 
his authority. A third act, which paſſed at this 
time, is extremely remarkable. As the words 
are obſolete, the reader will find them in the 
notes “; but the meaning is, that if any man 
commit treaſon againſt the king's perſon or 


— 


e Item, it is ſtatute and ordainit, that zif any man, as God 
forbid, commit or do treaſoun againis the kingis perſoun or his 
majeſtie, or riſis in feir of weir againis him, or lays hands upon 
his perſoun violently, quhat age the king be of, zoung or ould, 
cr reſettis ony that has commitit treaſoun, or that fupplys them 
in help, red or counſal, or that ftuffis the houſes of them that are 
convict of treaſoun, and haldis tham againis the king, or that 
ſtuffis houſes of thair awin in furthering of the kingis rebellis, or 
that aſſailzies caſtellis or placis quhair the kingis perſoun ſhall 
happin to be, without the conſent of the thre eftatis, tall be 


re as traiſouris. 
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A. D. 1450. majeſty, or riſes in actual war againſt him (for 
| ſuch is the true import of the expreſſion, feir of 
weir) or violently lays hands on his perſon, at 
whatever age he may be of, young or old, or 

ſhall help, abet, or counſel traitors who mann 

their houſes againſt the king, or who fortify 

their own houſes in ſupport of his rebels, or 

who, without conſent of the three eſtates, ſhall 

aſſail any caſtles or places where the king's per - 

ſon ſhall happen to be, will be puniſhed as trai- 

tors, | | = 

The words of the laſt part of this act are ſo 
expreſs and ſtubborn, that it is in vain for 
Abercromby, or the favourers of arbitrary 
power, to endeavour to explain them away. 
They undoubtedly eſtabliſh the doctrine of con- 
ſtitutional reſiſtance, and evidently diſtinguiſh 
between the king acting for, or againſt, the au- 
thority of his parliament. This principle is ſo 
plain, that it would be almoſt ridiculous to 
employ a ſingle line in anſwering. the many 
pages which thoſe writers have employed in 
wreſting them to an oppoſite ſenſe. All they 
can ſay (and even that is but a poor evaſion) is, 
that the three eſtates, in paſſing this act, ſuppoſed, 
that the king might be made a priſoner againſt 
his will by traitors, and that thoſe good ſubjects, 
who attempted to deliver him, ſhould be in- 
demnified. Many other expreſſions in the acts, 
which paſſed in the ſame parliament, are ſo 
many ſeparate proofs that the king was always 
ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to be entruſted with the executive A. p. 
power only for the good of the people; and 
that he was even compellable to act n 


to the laws and the conſtitution. 

Many other proviſions which paſſed in the 
ſame parliament, ſtrongly evince, how well the 
members could trace the great outlines of pub- 
lic liberty; and we find them, perhaps, more 
ſtrongly delineated here than they were in Eng- 
land, or any other nation, at that time. The 
king mentioned by this parliament is the king 
that is armed with the laws, of which he is the 


guardian; but not a king ſubject to the luſt of 
power, or the caprices of paſſion. James find- 


ing his authority thus fortified by his parlia- 
ment, proceeded fearleſly in the reformation of 
abuſes committed by the greateſt offenders. 
The clamour againſt the oppreſſions of the 
Douglaſſes continuing from all quarters, he ap- 
pointed, in the terms of law, a day on which they 
were to appear to the charges againſt them; 


but he proceeded in a more ſummary manner 


againſt the immediate inſtruments of the public 
grievances, as they could no longer plead the 
ſecurity given them by their principals. One Sin- 
mington, a bailiff to the earl of Douglas, was ſum- 
moned to appear before the king's court; but he 
declined it, and was therefore committed to pri- 
ſon. He was, however, ſoon after ſet at liberty, on 
condition of his making reſtitution out of his 


maſter's eſtates for the damages done to the com- 
Eee 2 plainants. 
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N. D. 1450, plainants. William Sinclair earl of Orkney was 40 


ſent to put this ſentence in execution on behalf 
of the laws; but, not being attended by a pro- 
per force, he returned with diſcredit to the roy- 
al mandate. The king, who now found that 
his authority would be ſupported by his ſubjects 
when he took the reſolution to aſſert it in per- 
ſon, was ſoon at the head of an army ſtrong 
enough to compel the rebels to their duty. Be- 
ing declared traitors. in the common forms of 
law, James reſolved to treat them as ſuch. He 
divided his army into two parts ; the one he 
ſenk to Galloway, and with the other he march- 
ed in perſon againſt the caſtle of Douglas. The 
former was baffled by the rebels, who had taken 
poſſeſſion of the ſtrong paſſes of the country; 
and rejoining the army under James, he be- 
ſieged the caſtle of Douglas, which, after it had 
made a brave defence, he took; and, to ſtrike the 
rebels with greater terror, ordered it to be de- 
moliſhed. He then advanced againſt the caſtle 
of Lochmaben, and, though ſtrongly garriſon- 
ed, and well provided for a ſiege, it was im- 
mediately furrendered, and for that reaſon 
ſaved; but received a new garriſon of royaliſts. 
The firmneſs-of James ſoon daunted the rebels, 
and many of them threw themſelves upon his 
mercy; but, though he ſpared their lives, he 
ſtripped them of their effects, which he beſtow- 
ed 'on thofe 3 1 had 4 . or de- 
frauded. -- 
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Drummond ſays, that when the news of the AD. 1458, 
king's ſucceſs reached Rome, ſo many of Doug- Rome. © 


las's attendants ſhrunk from him, that where 


lately he appeared as à prince, he ſeemed now 
ſcarce a private gentleman. | This may be true, 
but he ſtill retained à conſiderable number of 


attendants; for we find 2a paſſport granted to 


him from the court of England, on the twelfth 
of November 1450, in which are inſerted the 
names of about thirteen gentlemen of families 
and fortunes, with eighty more, noble or igno- 
ble, as the record mentions, who were pro- 


miſed protection and ſafety in England for the | 


ſpace of three years; for ſo long did the earl 
propoſe to ſojourn in England. As we are 1g+ 
norant of the particular time when the news of 
the earl's diſaſters reached Rome, this paſſport 
might have been obtained before; but it ſerves 
to give us an authentic account of the ſplendor 
in which Douglas travelled. According to 
Lindſay, many of his chief attendants left him 
upon his return home; ſome of them taking 
the way of France, and others of Flanders, to 
embark for their own country. Upon his ar- 


rival in England, he ſent his brother, James, 


to know the diſpoſition of the king towards 
him and his friends. That prince thought he 
had done enough to vindicate hisown authority; 
and, unwilling to plunge his country in blood, 
expreſſed himſelf very willing to pardon the 


cry _ all that was paſt, upon his promiſing ts, 


behave 
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4. p. 1450, behave for the future as a good ſubject, and to 


give no countenance to thieves and public rob- 
bers, but join with the civil authority in bring- 
ing them to juſtice. All this was promiſed on 


the earl's part; and he was not only pardoned 


1451. 


» Freſh nego- 


tiations 


with Eng- 
Land 


by James, but taken into favour, and, accord- 


ing to the hiſtories of that reign, reſtored to 
his former place of lieutenant of the kingdom; 
but this is contradicted by Abercromby, tho”. 
E think upon ſlender or no grounds. All his 
caſtles and houſes were reſtored to him at the 


_ time. 


In April 1451, a — was iſſued by 


James for ſettling his differences with the court 


of England, occaſioned by the breaches of the 
late truce; and the earl of Douglas was at the 


head of this negociation. The other commiſ- 


fioners were the biſhops of Dunkeld and Bre- 


chin, the earls of Angus and Crawford, the 


lords Somerville, Montgomery, Glamis, and 


Gray, Sir John David of Murray, and Alex- 
ander Nairn of Sandford. We know nothing 
of the ſucceſs of this negociation; but there is 


great reaſon to believe, that the earl of Dou- 
glas was, at this time, laying the plan of a re- 
bellion, and of procuring, at all events, the 


friendſhip of the court of England. In the 


month of May, after the commiſſion I have 


laſt-mentioned was expedited,' a protection for 

one year was granted by the king of England 

to the ear] of Douglas, and the following per- 
{ons , 
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ſons: Sie James: Douglas, Archibald: Douglas, A. p. 1435. 
earl of Murray, Hugh Douglas, earl of Or- N 
mond, all three his brothers; Sir Alexander | 
Hume, James lord Hamilton, knight, Sir Wil- 
liam Meldrum, Sir William Lauder of Halton, | 
Thomas Cranſton, Sir James Douglas of Ral- 
ſton, Allan of Cathcart, Sir David Hume, Sir 
John Roſs, George Alexander, David Hopprin- - 
gle, William Baillie, George and Mark Hali- | 
burton, Allan Lauder Charris, William Grier- 
ſon, John Menzies, Mr. Adam Auchinlec, Mr. 
John Clark, Thomas Ker, James Ker, and to 
ſixty-ſeven more in their company, noble or 1 
ignoble, armed or unarmed, on horſe or foot. 
This protection was certainly obtained clan- 
deſtinely, without the knowledge of James; = 
as it contains the names of the heads of the | | 
Douglas party. What the earl's real inten- Mm 
tions were, does not abſolutely appear from 1 
hiſtory.; but I am of opinion that his chief 
views, and thoſe of his party, were to reſtore the 
feudal ſuperiorities in Scotland, and to repeal 
all the inſtitutions which favoured the laws 
or the civil power. Thus all dependence of the 
great landholders upon the king in the executive | | 
parts of government or juſtice muſt have ceaſed; = 
and little more beſides his family- revenues, a pre- * 2 
cedence in his own courts (and even there he 
had no voice) the wardſhips and the cuſtoms 
muſt have been left to ſupport his royalty; for 
without his barons he had no power of taxation. 
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PT end of July, a new commiſſion 
was iſſued to the following perſons: the biſhop 


of Glaſgow, Dunkeld, Brechin, and Galloway; 


George earl of Angus, Alexander earl of Craw- 


ford, Alexander earl of Huntley and Gordon, 


John lord Lindſay of Byres, Patric lord Gra · 6 
ham, William lord Somerville, Alexander lord 


Montgomery, Andrew lord Gray, Mr. John 


Methven, lord-regiſter, Sir Alexander Hume 


* 


: 


of Hume, Alexander Nairn, James Parkle, and 
Alexander Napier. Their buſineſs was to pro- 
long the treaty of truce; and they met for that 
purpoſe on the fourteenth of Auguſt 1451, in 
St. Nicholas's church at Newcaſtle, with the 

Engliſh commiſſioners, the chief of whom were 
the biſhops of Durham and Carliſle, the earl 
of Saliſbury, and the lord Henry Piercy. It 
was there agreed, that the truce ſhould be 
prolonged (under the ſame proteſts and con- 


ditions as paſſed at Durham in 1449) from the 
fifteenth of Auguſt 145% to _ er of r 
* 2454. | 
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